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Art. I.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. VI. London: 
Murray. 1837. 


Some of our remarkably wise contemporaries have, in the course of 
the issue of these volumes, complained of a want of philosophic 
generalization on Mr. Lockhart’s part ; and said, that unless he 
supplies this defect—unless he extracts from the vast mass of eluci- 
datory particulars which have been entrusted to him, or of which he 
has been personally cognizant, some grand, leading, and instructive 
principles, illustrative of genius, as well as to constitute within a 
narrow space a looking-glass, as it were, to Scott’s entire character, 
a true key to his history, his failure as a biographer will be signal. 
Now, without tarrying to inquire what may be intended by the 
pompous terms used by those who lay claim to profound discrimi- 
nation of character, or who would indicate to others the course that 
should be adopted in treating of such an illustrious subject as Sir 
Walter Scott, it appears to us, that plain, correct, and modest 
thinkers deem it sufficient if the written history of a celebrated 
man disclose, in natural and regular, but condensed succession, a 
fair and full assemblage of his sayings, doings, and habits—showing, 
at the same time, in what manner circumstances, both public and 
private, affected him, or were affected by him, how the age set its 
stamp upon him, and how he, on the other hand, impressed his 
image upon his age, so that when his life has been accurately and 
widely promulgated, it may be calculated to effect the great purposes 
which examples and models are destined to accomplish. According 
to the view thus taken, we hold that the work, of which the Sixth 
Volume is before us, has never been excelled—whether the multi- 
tude of illustrative facts and documents be considered, or the indi- 
vidual emphasis of each be weighed. In saying this, the share 
which the biographer has performed may, in one sense, be termed 
of secondary importance ; because if ever there was a subject so 
self-illustrative, or who has bequeathed a magnificent cabinet of 
personal archives to posterity, it has been the Great Magician of 
the North. So multifarious and multitudinous, indeed, have been 
his works, his autobiographical notices, his interchanges of social 
communings with mankind, the anecdotes and the facts promulgated 
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concerning him, that the greatest difficulty, perhaps, which Mr, 
Lockhart has had to encounter has arisen from the very abundance 
of materials referred to. It is easy to conceive that a th anxiety 
to perform the duties which the memory of Scott imposed, as well 
as those required by the world and posterity at the hands of Mr. 
Lockhart, have frequently perplexed his judgment in regard ro selec- 
tion of facts and of evidence; not that these facts or this evidence 
were ever contradictory, but lest he should not do the most perfect 
justice to the parties who so solemnly pressed their claims upon 
him. Without, however, affecting to decide how much has been 
owing to the biographer’s talent and judgment, or to the unparalleled 
fund of which he has had the command, we pronounce his Life of 
Scott as one of the most satisfactory, interesting, and instructive 
biographies that has ever been published: and if this conclusion 
has been deliberately arrived at, previous to the appearance of the 
present volume, with redoubted confidence and heartiness of feeling 
do we pronounce the sentence now. Never, indeed, in reading the 
most animating, exalting, or affecting of Scott’s tales have we been 
more deeply absorbed and impressed than after the perusal of this 
the Sixth Volume. In truth, it has been with something like the 
Same engrossing anxiety, admiration, and breathless emotion that 
a grand tragedy has created, that the present drama of actual life 
has chained us; and with something of the like satisfaction that we 
would receive the prolongation of such a represented tragedy by 
first-rate performers on the boards of a theatrical stage, and the 
postponement of its denouément, have we received the prefixed 
notice to the present portion of the Life, that every succeeding 
month has brought the biographer some accession of materials, so 
that one volume more than was originally contemplated, forming the 
Seventh, will be requisite to complete the work. 

We feel that it is impossible by any preliminary observations to 
convey any tolerable idea of the varied and absorbing interest which 
the contents of the present volume are capable of communicating. 
Nay, we find it difficult to fix on any principle of analysis or selec- 
tion to impart a proper conception of any one of the diversified 
traits of character, or of the numerous vicissitudes which are here 
explained and represented. It is true that an immense deal has 
been made publicly known heretofore concerning Scott and the 
eventful period embraced by the volume now under consideration ; 
but regarding no other part of his life has Mr. Lockhart’s publica- 
tion so greatly surpassed the testimonies previously existing as in 
this, chiefly because a diary kept and left by Sir Walter himself 
has been copiously introduced and illustrated. [n fact, but for the 
revelations of this diary it would never have been known to his 
most intimate friends, or even to his own children, what struggles 
it cost him, what hopes, fears, agonies, consolations, and triumphs, 
crowded a portion of his life—the triumphs over disaster, over his 
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own temper, to the attainment of a lofty serenity of mind, consti- 
tuting one of the grandest, most impressive, and gratifying specta- 
cles that ever has been displayed. How nobly does his good com- 
mon sense, his honour and his genius stand out in their united and 
inseparable form from the whole of this volume !—and how grate- 
fully, we may almost exclaim, should we regard the darkest and 
most disastrous periods of Scott’s fate; for without these passages 
never would posterity have appreciated the nobility of his character, 
or had such a rare example of perseverance, integrity, and achieve- 
ment bequeathed to it! To be sure, as Lockhart has it, “ He 
paid the penalty of health and life, but he saved his honour and his 
self-respect : 
‘ The glory dies not, and the grief is past.’”’ 


The marriage of Sir Walter’s eldest son, took place earl 
in 1825. At this period all was externally promising Ne 
splendid, although danger and ruin were near. We quote a letter 
quite characteristic of its writer, which refers to the time in quese 
tion. 


“ Edinburgh, 24th January, 1825 
“ My dear Lady Davy, 

“As I know the kind interest which you take in your very sincere 
friend and Scotch cousin, I think you will like to hear that my eldest hope, 
who, not many years ago, was too bashful to accept your offered salute, 
and procured me the happiness of a kiss on his account, beside that which I 
always claim on my own, has, as he has grown older, learned a little better 
bow such favours are to be estimated. In a word, Walter, then an awk- 
ward boy, has now turned out a smart young fellow, with good manners, 
and a fine figure, if a father may judge, standing well with the Horse- 
Guards, and much master of the scientific part of his profession, retaining 
at the same time much of the simple honesty of his original character, 
though now travelled, and acquainted with courts and camps. Some one 
of these good qualities, | know not which, or whether it were the united 
force of the whole, and particularly his proficiency in the attack of strong 
places, has acquired him the affection and hand of a very sweet and pretty 
Mrs. Anne Page, who is here as yet known by the name of Miss Jobson of 
Lochore, which she exchanges next week for that of Mrs. Scott of Abbots- 
ford. It would seem some old flirtation betwixt Walter and her had hung 
on both their minds, for at the conclusion of a Christmas party we learned 
the pretty heiress had determined to sing the old tune of— 


‘Mount and go—mount and make you ready, 
Mount and go, and be a soldier’s lady.’ 


Though her fortune be considerable, the favours of the public will enable 
me to make such settlements as her friends think very adequate. The only 
impediment has been the poor mother (a highland lady of great worth and 
integrity ), who could not brook parting with the sole object of her care and 
attention, to resign her to the vicissitudes of a military life, while I neces- 
sarily refused to let my son sink into a mere fox-hunting, muirfowl-shoot- 
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ing squire. She has at length been obliged to acquiesce rather than con- 
sent—her friends and counsellors being clear-sighted enough to see that 
her daughter’s happiness could scarce be promoted by compelling the girl 
to break off a mutual attachment, and a match with a young lieutenant of 
hussars, sure of having a troop very soon, with a good estate in reversion, 
and as handsome a fellow as ever put his foot in a stirrup. So they sut- 
ceeded in bringing matters to a bearing, although old Papa has practised 
the ‘profane and unprofitable art of poem-making’—and the youngster 
wears a pair of formidable mustachios. They are to be quiet at Abbotsford 
for a few days, and then they go to town to make their necessary purchases 
of carriage, and so forth ; they are to be at my old friend, Miss Dumergue’s, 
and will scarcely see any one; but as I think you will like to call on my 
dear little Jane, I am sure she will see you, and I know you will be kind 
and indulgent to her. Here is a long letter when I only meanta line. [ 
think they will be in London about the end of February, or beginning of 
March, and go from thence to Ireland, Walter’s leave of absence being 
short. My kindest compliments to Sir Humphry, and pray acquaint him 
of this change in our family, which opens to me another vista in the dark 
distance of futurity, which, unless the lady had what Sir Hugh Evans calls 
good gifts, could scarce otherwise have happened during my lifetime—at 
least without either imprudence on Walter’s part, or restrictions of habits 
of hospitality and comfort on my own.—Always, dear Lady Davy, your 
affectionate and respectful friend and cousin, WALTER Scott.” 


We must hurry over a great number of curious particulars con- 
nected with the progress of several of Scott’s literary labours, and 
among these the history of the project of Constable’s Miscellany, the 
origin of a style of publication and a genus of works that will figure 
in the records of civilization and popular knowledge. Scott’s excur- 
sions to Ireland, of which his biographer has preserved some 
elegant as well as amusing notes, would of itself deserve the consi- 
deration of an entire volume. The numerous letters everywhere 
interspersed, the anecdotes, and the accounts of very many inter- 
views with distinguished persons, are as playful, shrewd or touching 
as any that the world ever saw. But how awakened to fear and 
sorrow does the heart become as the commercial crisis of 1825 is 
approached, when, in consequence of having dealt in sheaves of 
Accommodation Bills, the house of Constable, as well as that of 
Ballantyne and Co., were crushed, Scott all along entrusting his 
interests and name almost blindfold to adventurers or those who 
proceeded on an unsafe principle of trade ; and in a manner mira- 
culous for a man of such sound sense, knowledge of mankind, and 
punctual habits—hardly ever setting his mind firmly to the task 
and duty of obtaining a thorough acquaintance with the condition of 
those with whose fortunes his own were inseparable. 

Passing over much that is arresting, we come to that part of the 
present volume where the Diary first appears, and from which the 
biographer has, in the exercise of a considerate discretion, extracted 
what must form the principal source of what we are about to quote. 
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A more precious autobiographical record surely has never been 
read—the manliness, the candour, the virtue, which pervade the 
whole being beyond measure beautiful. We quote part of the very 


first entry. 


“ Edinburgk—November 20, 1825.—I have all my life regretted that 
I did not keep a regular Journal. I have myself lost recollection of much 
that was interesting; and I have deprived my family of some curious infor- 
mation by not carrying this resolution into effect. I have bethought mr, 
on seeing lately some volumes of Byron’s notes, that he probably had hit 
upon the right way of keeping such memorandum-book, by throwing out 
all pretence to regularity and order, and marking down events just as they 
occurred to recollection. I will try this plan; and behold I have a hand- 
some locked volume, such as might serve for a lady’s Album. Nota bene, 
John Lockhart, and Anne, and I are to raise a Society for the Suppression 
of Albums. It is a most troublesome shape of mendicity. Sir, your auto« 
graph—a line of poetry—or a prose sentence !—Among all the sprawling 
sonnets, and blotted trumpery that dishonours these miscellanies,a man 
must have a good stomach that can swallow this botheration as a com- 


pliment.” 


For the following day we read thus—* I am enamoured of my 


journal. I wish the zeal may last ;” and soon after—‘ Talking of 


Abbotsford, it begins to be haunted by too much company of every 
kind, but especially foreigners. I do not like them. I hate fine 
waistcoats, and breast-pins upon dirty shirts. I detest the impu- 
dence that pays a stranger compliments, and harangues about an 
author’s works in his own house.” ‘The commercial atmosphere 
was beginning to become murky and troubled, so that on the 25th 
November we find the following sage resolutions set down :— 


‘I here register my purpose to practise economics. I have little temp- 
tation to do otherwise. Abbotsford is all that I can make it, and too large 
for the property ; so I resolve— 

“No more building ; 

“ No purchases of land, till times 1re quite safe ; 

** No buying books or expensive trifles—I mean to any extent ; and 

“ Clearing off encumbrances, with the returns of this year’s labour ; 

“ Which resolutions, with health and my habits of industry, will make 
me ‘sleep in spite of thunder.’ . 

“ After all, it is hard that the vagabond stock-jobbing Jews should, for 
their own purposes, make such a shake of credit as now exists in London, 
and menace the credit of men trading on sure funds like Hurst and Robin- 
son. It is just like a set of pickpockets, who raise a mob, in which honest 
folks are knocked down and plundered, that they may pillage safely in the 
midst of the confusion they have excited.” 


Every sentence in the diary is striking and, in some respect or 
other, illustrative ; and what is also remarkable, Scott seems 
through joy and sorrow, good and evil, to have persevered in noting 
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down for every day that which was uppermost in his mind. On 
November 30th, he begins thus—‘ I am come to the time when 
‘those that look out of the windows shall be darkened.’?” He 
speaks also of his lameness becoming more inconvenient, and says 
his “‘ mental vestments are none of the newest.” But he consoles 
himself by adding that his sons and Mr. Lockhart, whom we once 
heard him mention as a son also, ‘ though of later birth, yet not 
less endeared,” are so active and handsome, that while they enjoy 
these blessings, he can hardly be said to want them. Lockhart, 
about the very period we are now speaking of, removed to London ; 
for on the 5th of December an entry in the Diary says—* This 
morning Lockhart and Sophia left us early, and without leave- 
taking ; when I rose at eight o’clock, they were gone. This was 
very right. I hate red eyes and blowing of noses.” 

Family happiness and the ties of relationship were finely appre- 
ciated by Sir Walter. Change of domestic circumstances, and the 
events inseparable from the advance of years, one may be sure were 
frequent themes of reflection to him. Here is a specimen of his 
solitary thoughts in regard to such points. 


“Dined quiet with Lady S——- and Anne. Anne is practising Scots 
songs, which I take as a kind compliment to my own taste, as hers leads 
her chiefly to foreign music. I think the good girl sees that I want and 
must miss her sister’s peculiar talent in singing the airs of our native coun- 
try, which, imperfect as my musical ear is, make, and always have made 
the most pleasing impression upon me. And so if she puts a constraint on 
herself for my sake, I can only say, in requital, God bless her. 

** | have much to comfort me in the present aspect of my family. My 
eldest son, independent in fortune, united to an affectionate wife—and of 
good hopes in his profession ;— my second, with a good deal of talent, and 
in the way,I trust, of cultivating it to good purpose. Anne, an honest, 
downright, good Scots lass, in whom I could only wish to correct a spirit of 
satire; and Lockhart is Lockhart, to whom I can most willingly confide the 
happiness of the daughter who chose him, and whom he has chosen. But 
my dear wife, the partner of early cares and successes is, I fear, frail in 
health—though I trust and pray she may see me out. Indeed, if this 
troublesome complaint goes on—it bodes no long existence. My brother 
was affected with the same weakness, which, before he was fifty, brought 
on mortal symptoms. The poor Major had been rather a free liver. But 
my father, the most abstemious of men, save when the duties of hospitality 
required him to be very moderately free with his bottle, and that was very 
seldom, had the same weakness of the powers of retention which now 
annoys me, and he, | think, was not above seventy when cut off. Square 
the odds, and good-night Sir Walter about sixty.—]I care not, if I leave 
my name unstained, and my family properly settled—Sat est virisse.” 


As was the case throughout Scott’s life, we find him, at the critical 
period upon which we are now dwelling, liberal with his purse and 
influence in behalf of the destitute and the deserving. He appears 
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to have been heavily taxed by the impudent as well as the unfortu- 
nate. Here are some notices that show some of the annoyances of 
the sort alluded to, which, no doubt, he was, for many years, sub- 
jected to. 


«+ Answered two letters—one answer to a schoolboy, who writes him- 
self Captain of Giggleswick School (a most imposing title), entreating the 
youngster not to commence editor of a magazine to be entitled the York- 
shire Muffin, I think, at seventeen years old—second, to a soldier of the 
79th, showing why [ cannot oblige him by getting his discharge, and 
exhorting him rather to bear with the wickedness and profanity of the ser- 
vice, than take the very precarious step of desertion. This is the old 
receipt of Durandarte—Patience, cousin, and shuffle the cards; and I 
suppose the correspondents will think I have been too busy in offering my 
counsel where I was asked for assistance. 

‘‘ A third rogue writes to tell me—rather of the latest, if the matter was 
of consequence-—that he approves of the first three volumes of the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, but totally condemns the fourth. Doubtless he thinks his 
opinion worth the sevenpence sterling which his letter costs. However, an 
author should be reasonably well pleased when three-fourths of his work 
are acceptable to the reader. The knave demands of me, in a postscript, to 
get back the sword of Sir William Wallace from England, where it was 
carried from Dumbarton Castle. Iam not Master-General of the Ordnance, 
that | know. It was wrong, however, to take away that and Mons Meg. 
If I go to London this spring, I will renew my negotiation with the Great 
Duke for recovery of Mons Meg.” 

“ How to make a critte.—A sly rogue, sheltering himself under the 
generic name of Mr, Campbell, requested of me, through the penny-post, 
the loan of L.50 for two years, having an impulse, as he said, to make this 
demand. As I felt no corresponding impulse, I begged to decline a demand 
which might have been as reasonably made by any Campbell on earth; and 
another impulse has determined the man of fifty pounds to send me anony- 
mous abuse of my works, and temper, and selfish disposition. The severity 
of the joke lies in 14d. for postage, to avoid which, his next epistle shall go 
back to the clerks of the Post-Office, as not for Sir W— S—. How the 
severe rogue would be disappointed, if he knew I never looked at more than 
the first and Jast lines of his satirical effusion! When I first saw that a 
literary profession was to be my fate, I endeavoured by all efforts of stoicism 
to divest myself of that irritable degree of sensibility—or, to speak plainly 
of vanity—which makes the poetical race miserable and ridiculous. The 
anxiety of a poet for praise and for compliments I have always endeavoured 
to keep down.’ 


On the 15th uf December, he says,—* I am determined not to 
stand mine host to all Scotland and England, as I have done.” 
He begins also to complain of forgetfulness overtaking him in 
regard to little appointments connected with social life; and utters 
some touching sentiments about a tremor of the head, “ the pulsa- 
tion of which becomes painfully sensible—a disposition to causeless 
alarm.” Were there not some inscrutable forebodings of. -evil 
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allied to all this? Let us see what is said on the 18th December. 


“ Poor T. S. called again yesterday. Through his incoherent, miserable 
tale, I could see that he had exhausted each access to credit,and yet fondly 
imagines that, bereft of all his accustomed indulgences, he can work with 
a literary zeal unknown to his happier days. I hope he may labour enough 
to gain the mere support of his family. For myself, if things go badly in 
London, the magic wand of the Unknown will be shivered in his grasp. 
He must then, faith, be termed the Too-well-known. The feast of fancy 
will be over with the feeling of independence. He shall no longer have the 
delight of waking in the morning with bright ideas in his mind, hasten to 
commit them to paper, and count them monthly, as the means of planting 
such scaurs, and purchasing such wastes; replacing dreams of fiction by 
other prospective visions of walks by 

* Fountain heads, and pathless groves; 
Places which pale passion loves.’ 
This cannot be ; but I may work substantial husbandry, ¢. e. write history, 
and such concerns. “They will not be received with the same enthusiasm ; 
at least I much doubt, the general knowledge that an author must write 
for his bread, at least for improving his pittance, degrades him and his pro- 
ductions in the publiceye, He falls into the second-rate rank of estimation : 
* While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side goad, 
The high-mettled racer’s a hack on the road.’ 
It is a bitter thought; but if tears start at it, let them flow. My heart 
clings to the place I have created. ‘There is scarce a tree on it that does 
not owe its being to me. 

“What a life mine has been !—half-educated, almost wholly neglected, 
or left to myself; stufing my head with most nonsensical trash, and 
undervalued by most of my companions for a time; getting forward, and 
held a bold and clever fellow, contrary to all who thought me a mere 
dreamer; broken-hearted for two years; my heart handsomely pieced 
again ; but the crack will remain till my dying day. Rich and poor four 
or five times; once on the verge of ruin, yet opened a new source of wealth 
almost overflowing. Now to be broken in my pitch of pride, and nearly 
winged (unless good news shall come), because London chooses to be in an 
uproar, and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inoffensive lion like 
myself is pushed to the wall. But what is to be the end of it? God 
knows; and sg ends the catechism. 

* Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me—that is one comfort. Men 
will think pride has had a fall. Let them indulge their own pride in 
thinking that my fall will make them higher, or seem so at least. I have 
the satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity has been of advantage to 
many, and to hope that some at least will forgive my transient wealth 
on account of the innocence of my intentions, and my real wish to do good 
to the poor. Sad hearts, too, at Darnick, and in the cottages of Abbots- 
ford. I have half resolved never to see the place again. How could I 
tread my hall with such a diminished crest? How live a poor indebted 
man, where I was once the wealthy—the honoured? I was to have gone 
there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to receive my friends. My dogs 
will wait for me in vain. It is foolish—but the thoughts of parting from 
these dumb creatures have moved me more than any of the painful reflec- 
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tions I have put down. Poor things, I must get them kind masters! There 
may be yet those who, loving me, may love my dog, because it has been 
mine. I must end these gloomy forebodings, or I shall lose the tone of 
mind with which men should meet distress. I feel my dogs’ feet on my 
knees. I hear them whining and seeking me everywhere. This is non- 
sense, but it is what they would do could they know how things may be. 
An odd thought strikes me—When I die, will the journal of these days be 
taken out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and read with wonder that 
the well-seeming Baronet should ever have experienced the risk of such a 
hitch? Or will it be found in some obscure lodging-house, where the 
decayed son of Chivalry had hung up his scutcheon, and where one or two 
old friends will look grave, and whisper to each other, ‘ Poor gentleman’ — 
‘a well-meaning man’—‘nobody’s enemy but his own’— thought his 
parts would never wear out’—‘ family poorly left’—*‘ pity he took that 
foolish title.’ Who can answer this question ? 

“Poor Will Laidlaw—poor Tom Purdie—such news will wring your 
hearts, and many a poor fellow besides to whom my prosperity was daily 
bread, 

“ Ballantyne behaves like himself, and sinks the prospect of his own 
ruin in contemplating mine. I tried to enrich him indeed, and now all, all 
is in the balance.” 


‘¢ All is in the balance.” But hopes revived once or twice after 
this. On the 22nd of the same month, we find him upon Wood- 
stock, and saying,—‘“‘ I wrote six of my close pages yesterday, which 
is about twenty-four pages in print. What is more, I think it 
comes off twangingly.” Scott must have husbanded his paper well. 
The air of Bonnie Dundee running in his head, was soon written 
out, which also served to show the elasticity of his mind, as well as 
the buoyancy of his fitful hopes. Even when he knew, early in 
1826, that his pecuniary loss to a considerable amount, by the pres- 
sure and disarrangement of the times, was certain, he seems to have 
remained undisturbed, or at least, without any manifest struggle, to 
haveinstantly accommodated his mind to the alteration in his circum- 
stances, for he says on the 3rd of January—*“ All is for the best. 
When I returned, signed a bond for £10,000, which will disencumber 
me of all pressing claims; when I get forward Woodstock and 
Nap. there will be £12,000 and upwards, and I hope to add £3,000 
against this time next year, or the devil must hold the dice.” The 
sacrifice which had been made by signing the above-mentioned bond, 
was however but as a drop in the bucket, which was to deluge the 
most popular author of the age. 


“ Edinburgh, January 16.—Came through cold roads to as cold news. 
Hurst and Robinson have suffered a bill to come back upon Constable, 
which I suppose infers the ruin of both houses. We shall soon see. Dined 
with the Skenes. 

‘* January 17.,—James Ballantyne this morning, good honest fellow, with 
a visage as black as the crook. He hopes no salvation; has indeed taken 
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measures to stop. It is hard, after having fought such a battle. Have 
apologised for not attending the Royal Society Club, who have a gaudeamus 
on this day, and seemed to count much on my being the preses. My old 
acquaintance, Miss Elizabeth Clerk, sister of Willie, died suddenly. | 
cannot choose but wish it had been Sir W.S., and yet the feeling is 
unmanly. I have Anne, my wife, and Charles to look after. I felt rather 
sneaking as I came home from the Parliament House—felt as if I were 
liable monstrarto digito in no very pleasant way. But this must be borne 
cum ce@teris; and, thank God, however uncomfortable, I do not feel 
despondent. I have seen Cadell, Ballantyne, and Hogarth; all advise me 
to execute a trust of my property for payment of my obligations ; ‘so does 
John Gibson, and so I resolve todo. My wife and daughter are gloomy, 
but yet patient. 


* January 18.—He that sleeps too long in the morning let him borrow 
the pillow of a debtor. So says the Spaniard, and so say I. I had of 
course an indifferent night of it. I wish these two days were over; but 
the worst is over. The Bank of Scotland has behaved very well; express- 
ing a resolution to serve Constable’s house and me to the uttermost ; but 
as no one can say to what extent Hurst and Robinson’s failure may go, 
borrowing would but linger it out.” 


The house of Hurst, Robinson, and Co. for some time longer 
persisted in saying that they would pay everybody in full. We need 
not detail how different was the result, nor how Constable and 
Ballantyne were affected by that result. It is to the wonderful 
picture which Scott from the moment that he found himself penni- 
less and deep in debt, in consequence of his engagements with 
those parties, exhibits to the world that we have to call attention. 

At the very time that tidings of the most calamitous nature, in a 

ecuniary point of view, were coming in thick succession upon Sir 
alter, he was daily at his pen, and performing many active offices 
of public and private life. We find him on the 19th of January 
recording that he had finished what would amount to about twenty 
printed pages of Woodstock—that ‘a painful scene after dinner, 
and another after supper,” had occurred, ‘‘ endeavouring to convince 
these poor dear creatures (his wife and daughter, of course,) that 
they must not look for miracles, but consider the misfortune as 
certain, and only to be lessened by patience and labour.” He, in 
the same entry ejaculates “‘ Heigho !”’—at which one can the less 
wonder, when it is mentioned that to satisfy a friend he had to give 
a sitting to a portrait-painter, a species of endurance which, in a 
former part of the volume, he describes as having been always 
exceedingly irksome to him. How well he disguised his own suf- 
ferings, how great those sufferings of mind were, how magnanimously 
he accommodated himself to his new lot, must ever engage admi- 
ration. 

On January 20th he writes—“ Indifferent night—very bilious.” 

On the 2lst—“ Susannah, in Tristram Shandy, thinks death is best 
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met in bed. I am sure trouble and vexation are not. The watches 
of the night press wearily when disturbed by fruitless regrets and 
disagreeable anticipations.”” And more at length on the 22nd— 


“T feel neither dishonoured nor broken down by the bad—now really 
bad—news I have received. I have walked my last on the domains I have 
planted—sate the last time in the halls I have built. But death would 
have taken them from me if misfortune had spared them. My poor people 
whom I loved so well!—There is just another die to turn up against me 
in this run of ill luck: ¢. e.—If I should break my magic wand in the fall 
from this elephant, and lose my popularity with my fortune. Then Wood- 
stock and Bony may both go to the paper-maker, and I may ‘take to 
smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee, and intoxicate the 
brain another way. In prospect of absolute ruin, I wonder if they would 
let me leave the Court of Session. I would like, methinks, to go abroad, 


‘ And lay my bones far from the Tweed.’ 


But I find my eyes moistening, and that will not do. I will not yield with- 
out a fight for it. It is odd when I set myself to work doggedly, as Dr. 
Johnson would say, I am exactly the same man that I ever was—neither 
low-spirited nor distrait. In prosperous times I have sometimes felt my 
fancy and powers of language flag, but adversity is to me at least a tonic 
and bracer ; the fountain is awakened from its inmost recesses, as if the 
spirit of affliction had troubled it in his passage. 

“Poor Mr. Pole, the harper, sent to offer me £500 or £600, probably 
his all. There is much good in the world, after all. But [ will involve no 
friend, either rich or poor. My own right hand shall do it—else will I be 
done in the slang language, and undone in common parlance. 

“Tam glad that, beyond my own family, who are, excepting Lady S., 
young and able to bear sorrow, of which this is the first taste to some of 
them, most of the hearts are past aching, which would have once been 
inconsolable on this occasion. I do not mean that many will not seriously 
regret, and some perhaps lament my misfortunes. But my dear mother, 
ny almost sister, Christy Rutherford, poor Wilt Erskine ; those would have 
been mourners indeed. 

** Well—exertion—exertion. O, Invention, rouse thyself! May man 
be kind! May God be propitious! The worst is, I never quite know 
when I am right or wrong ; and Ballantyne, who does know in some degree, 
will fear to tell me. Lockhart would be worth gold just now, but he too 
might be too diffident to speak broad out. All my hope is in the continued 
indulgence of the public. I have a funeral letter to the burial of the Che- 
valier Yelin, a foreigner of learning and talent, who has died at the Royal 
Hotel. He wished to be introduced to me, and was to have read a paper 
before the Royal Society, when this introduction was to have taken place. 
I was not at the Society that evening, and the poor gentleman was taken ill 
at the meeting, and unable to proceed. He wentto his bed and never rose 
again ; and now his funeral will be the first public place I shall appear at. 
He dead and I ruined.—This is what you call a meeting.” 


Scott felt and said that public favour was now his only lottery ; 
and something told him that his evil genius would not overwhelm 
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him if he stood by himself. He knew he had no enemies, and he 
found that he had many constant attached friends. The offers, 
indeed, that were made him in the way of pecuniary assistance 
were numerous, some of them magnificent. One anonymous muni- 
ficent offer was made him of £30,000 which, like every other, he 
rejected. “A penny,” he declared, “I will not borrow from any 
one.” An arrangement with his creditors, by which he might 
obtain time to pay to the uttermost farthing, the enormous sum 
that he was answerable for, was all that he asked, and which he was 
determined to fulfil, or die in the struggle. The thing was granted 
pretty much to his satisfaction; for on the 26th of January he 
writes :— 


*‘Gibson comes with a joyful face, announcing all the creditors had 
unanimously agreed to a private trust. This is handsome and confiden- 
tial, and must warm my best efforts to get them out of the scrape. I will 
not doubt—to doubt is to lose. Sir William Forbes tovuk the chair, and 
behaved, as he has ever done, with the generosity of ancient faith and 
early friendship. That House is more deeply concerned than most. In 
what scenes have Sir William and I not borne share together—desperate 
and almost bloody affrays, rivalries, deep drinking matches, and finally, 
with the kindest feelings on both sides, somewhat separated by his retiring 
much within the bosom of his family, and 1 moving little beyond mine. 
It is fated our planets should cross, though, and that at the periods most 
interesting for me. Down—down—a hundred thougbts. 

‘‘T hope to sleep better to-night. If I do not I shall get ill,and then I 
cannot keep my engagements. Is it notodd? I can command my eyes 
to be awake when toil and weariness sit on my eyelids, but to draw the 
curtain of oblivion is beyond my power. I remember some of the wild 
Buccaneers, in their impiety, succeeded pretty well by shutting hatches, 
and burning brimstone and assafcetida, to make a tolerable imitation of 
hell—but the pirate’s heaven was a wretched affair. It is one of the worst 
things about this system of ours, that it is a hundred times more easy to 
inflict pain than to create pleasure.” 


On the 30th he says—*“ I laboured fairly yesterday. The stream 
rose fast—if clearly is another question ; but there is bulk for it, at 
least—about thirty printed pages. 


> 


‘ And now again, boys, to the oar.”’ 


On the 3lst of the same month he writes,— 


“There being nothing in the roll this morning, I stay at home from 
the Court, and add another day's perfect labour to Woodstock, which is 
worth five days of snatched intervals, when the current of thought and 
invention is broken in upon, and the mind shaken and diverted from its 
purpose by a succession of petty interruptions. 1 have now no pecuniary 
provisions to embarrass me, and I think, now the shock of the discovery 
is past and over, I am much better off on the whole. I feel as if I had 
shaken off from my shoulders a great mass of garments, rich indeed, but 
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always more a burden than a comfort. I shall be free of an hundred 
petty public duties imposed on me as a man of consideration—of the 
expense of a great hospitality—and what is better, of the great waste of 
time connected with it. I have known in my day all kinds of society, 
and can pretty well estimate how much or how little one loses by retiring 
from all but that which is very intimate. I sleep and eat, and work as I 
was wont; and if I could see those about me as indifferent to the loss of 


rank as I am, | should be completely happy. As it is, Time must salve 
that sore, and to Time I trust it. 


‘Since the 14th of this month no guest has broken bread in my house, 
save G. H. Gordon one morning at breakfast. This happened never 
before since I had a house of my own. But I have played Abou Hassan 
long enough, and if the Caliph comes I would turn him back again.” 


This Mr. Gordon was at the time Scott’s amanuensis. The sim- 
plicity and self-encouraging manner with which he notes his gradual 
settling into a regular and comfortable state of feeling, are remarkable 
proofs of the resolution of his mind and the perfect mastery he had 
obtained over himself and many of the maxims prevalent in high 
life. How striking it is to hear him on the 3rd of February saying 
—‘‘ This is the first time since my troubles that I felt at waking— 


‘T had drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep.’ ” 


Again February 5th— 


* Rose after a sound sleep, and here am I without bile or anything to 
perturb my inward man. It is just about three weeks since so great a 
change touk place in my relations in society, and already 1 am indifferent 
to it. But 1 have been always told my feelings of joy and sorrow, plea- 
sure and pain, enjoyment and privation, are much colder than those of 
other people. 


‘I think the Romans call it stoicism.’ 


‘ Missie was in the drawing-room, and overheard William Clerk and 
me laughing excessively at some foolery or other in the back room to her 
no small surprise, which she did not keep to herself. But do people 
suppose that he was less sorry for his poor sister, or I for my lost fortune ? 
If 1 have a very strong passion in the world, it is pride, and that never 


hinged upon world’s gear, which was always with me—Light come, light 
go.” 


A letter written at a date somewhat prior to that referred to in 
our last extracts may conveniently be introduced now, to show in 
what manner Scott justified his conduct in relation to his commercial 
dealings, and how calmly he resolved for the future. 


“ Edinburgh, January 20, 1826. 
“ My dear Lockhart, 


“T have your kind letter. Whenever I heard that Constable had 
made a cessio fori, I thought it became me to make public how for I was 
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concerned in these matters, and to offer my fortune so far as it was pres- 
table, and the completion of my literary engagements—(the better thing 
almost of the two)—to make good all claims upon Ballantyne and Co. ; 
and even supposing that neither Hurst and Co. nor Constable and Co. 
ever pay me a penny they owe me, my old age will be far from destitute 
—even if my right hand should lose its cunning. This is the very worst 
that can befal me; but I have little doubt that, with ordinary manage- 
ment, the affairs uf those houses will turn out favourably. It is needless 
to add that I will not engage myself, as Constable desires, for £20,000 
more—or £2000—or £200. I have advanced enough already to pay 
other people’s debts, and must now pay my own. If our friend C. had 
set out a fortnight earlier, nothing of all this would have happened ; but 
he let the hour of distress precede the hour of provision, and he and others 
must pay for it. Yet don’t hint this to him, poor fellow—it is an infir- 
mity of nature. 

“TI have made my matters public, and have had splendid offers of 
assistance, all which I have declined, for I would rather bear my own 
burden than subject myself to obligation. There is but one way in such 
cases. 

‘It is easy, no doubt, for any friend to blame me for entering into 
connexion with commercial matters at all. But I wish to know what | 
could have done better; excluded from the bar, and then from all profits 
fur six years, by my colleague’s prolonged life. Literature was not in 
those days what poor Constable has made it; and, with my little capital, 
I was too glad to make commercially the means of supporting my family, 
I got but £600 for the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and—it was a price that 
made men’s hair stand on end—£ 1000 for Marmion. I have been far 
from suffering by James Ballantyne. I owe it to him to say, that his 
difficulties, as well as his advantages, are owing to me. I trusted too 
much to Constable’s assurances of his own and his correspondents’ sta- 
bility, but yet I believe he was only sanguine. The upshot is just what 
Hurst and Co. and Constable may be able to pay me; if 15s. in the pound, 
I shall not complain of my loss, for I have gained many thousands in my 
day. But while I live I shal] regret the downfall of Constable’s house, 
for never did there exist so inteiligent and so liberal an establishment. 
They went too far when money was plenty, that is certain: yet if every 
author in Britain had taxed himself half a year’s income, he should have 
kept up the house which first broke in upon the monopoly of the London 
trade, and made letters what they now are. 

‘I have had visits from all the monied people, offering their purses— 
and those who are creditors, sending their managers and treasurers to 
assure me of their joining in and adopting any measures I may propose. I 
am glad of this for their sake, and for my own—for although I shall not 
desire to steer, yet I am the only person that can cann, as Lieutenant 
Hatchway says, to any good purpose. A very odd anonymous offer I had 
of £30,000, which I rejected as J did every other. Unless I die, I shall 
beat up against this foul weather. A penny I will not borrow from any 
one. Since my creditors are content to be patient I have the means of 
righting them perfectly, and the confidence to employ them. I would 
have given a good deal to have avoided the coup d’éclat; but that having 
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taken place, I would not give sixpence for any other results. I fear you 
will think I am writing in the heat of excited resistance to bad fortune. 
My dear Lockhart, I am as calm and temperate as you ever saw me, and 
working at Woodstock like a very tiger. Iam grieved for Lady Scott 
and Anne, who cannot conceive adversity can have the better of them, 
even for a moment. If it teaches a little of the frugality which I never 
had the heart to enforce when money was plenty, and it seemed cruel to 
interrupt the enjoyment of it in the way they liked best—it will be well. 

« Kindest Jove to Sophia, and tell her to study the song, and keep her 
spirits up. Tyne heart, tyne all; and it is making more of money than 
it is worth to grieve about it. Kiss Johnnie for me. How glad I am 
fortune carried you to London before these reverses happened, as they 
would have embittered parting, and made it resemble the boat leaving the 
sinking ship.— Yours, dear Lockhart, affectionately, 

Wa tter Scott.” 


Still, circumstances in themselves trivial when compared with the 
first rush of ruin, were frequently occurring, which seem to have 
cost Scott severe pangs. One of these is noticed when he mentions 
that a ticket is affixed to his town house, intimating that it is for 
sale. All the furniture, too, was to go, and ‘a hundred little arti- 
cles that seemed to me connected with all the happier years of my 
life.” ‘The day for leaving the same domicile arrives, which obtains 
this entry :— 


“ T have hinted in these notes that I am not entirely free from a sort of 
gloomy fits, with a fluttering of the heart and depression of spirits, just as 
if I knew not what was going to befall me. I can sometimes resist this 
successfully, but it is better to evade than to combat it. The hang-dog 
spirit may have originated in the confusion and chucking about of our old 
furniture, the stripping of walls of pictures, and rooms of ornaments ; the 
leaving of a house we have so long called our home, is altogether melancholy 
enough. I am glad Lady S. does not mind it, and yet I wonder, too. She 
insists on my remaining till Wednesday, not knowing what I suffer. Mean- 
while, to make my recusant spirit do penance, I have set to work to clear 
away papers and pack them for my journey. What a strange medley of 
thoughts such a task produces. ‘There lie letters which made the heart 
throb when received, now lifeless and uninteresting—as are perhaps their 
writers. Riddles which have been read—schemes which time has destroyed 
or brought to maturity—meworials of friendships and enmities which are 
now alike faded. ‘Thus does the ring of Saturn consume itself. To-day 
annihilates yesterday, as the old tyrant swallowed his children, and the 
snake its tail. But I must say to my Journal as poor Byron did to Moore 
—* D—n it, Tom, don’t be poetical.’ ” 


A darker species of distress than the loss of wealth begins to cloud 
the diary ; his wife's last illness becoming alarming. 


“ May 4.—On visiting Lady Scott’s sick-room this morning I found her 
suffering, and I doubt if she knew me. Yet, after breakfast, she seemed 
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serene and composed. The worst is, she will not speak out about the 
symptoms under which she labours. Sad, sad work ; I am under the most 
melancholy apprehension, for what constitution fcan hold out under these 
continued and wasting attacks. My niece, Anne Scott, a prudent, sensible, 
and kind young woman, arrived to-day, having come down to assist us in our 
distress from so far as Cheltenham. 

“ May 6.—The same scene of hopeless (almost) and unavailing anxiety. 
Still welcoming me with asmile, and asserting she is better. I fear the 
disease is too deeply entwined with the principles of life. Still labouring 
at this Review, without heart or spirits to finish it. I ama tolerable Stoic, 
but preach to myself in vain. 


‘ Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities.’ 


*‘ She died at nine in the morning, after being very ill for two days— 
easy at last. I arrived here late last night. Anne is worn out, and has 
had hysterics, which returned on my arrival. Her broken accents were 
like those of a child, the language as well as the tones broken, but in the 
most gentle voice of submission. ‘ Poor mamma—never return again— 
gone for ever—a better place.” Then, when she came to herself, she spoke 
with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, till her weakness returned. It 
would have been inexpressibly moving to me asa stranger—what was it 
then to the father and the husband? For myself, I scarce know how I 
feel, sometimes as firm as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak ‘as the water 
that breaks on it. Iam as alert at thinking and deciding as I ever was in 
my life, Yet, when I contrast what this place now is, with what it has 
been not long since, I think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, deprived 
of my family—all but poor Anne; an impoverished, an embarrassed man, 
deprived of the sharer of my thoughts and counsels, who could always talk 
down my sense of the calamitous apprehensions which break the heart that 
must bear them alone.—Even her foibles were of service to me, by giving 
me things to think of beyond my weary self-reflections. 

“T have seen her. The figure I beheld is, and is not my Charlotte—my 
thirty years’ companion. There isthe same symmetry of form, though 
those limbs are rigid which were once so gracefully elastic—but that yellow 
masque, with pinched features, which seems to mock life rather than emu- 
late it, can it be the face that was once so full of lively expression? I will 
not look on it again. Anne thinks her little changed, because the latest 
idea she had formed of her mother is as she appeared under circumstances 
of extreme pain. Mine go back to a period of comparativeease. If I write 
long in this way, I shall write down my resolution, which I should rather 
write up, if I could. I wonder how I shall do with the large portion of 
thoughts which were hers for thirty years. I suspect they will be hers yet 
for along time at least. But I will not blaze cambric and crape in the 
public eye, like a disconsolate widower, that most affected of all characters. 

‘* May |7.—Last night Anne, after conversing with apparent ease, drop- 
ped,suddenly down as she rose from the supper-table, and lay six or seven 
minutes, as if dead. Clarkson, however, has no fear of these affections. 

“« May 18.—Another day, and a bright one to the external world, again 
opens on us; the air soft, and the flowers smiling, and the leaves glittering. 
They cannot refresh her to whom mild weather was a natural enjoyment, 
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Cerements of lead and of wood already hold her; cold earth must have her 
soon. But it is not my Charlotte, it is not the bride of my youth, the 
mother of my children, that will be laid among the ruins of Dryburgh, 
which we have so often visited in gaiety and pastime. No, no. She is 
pentient and conscious of my emotions somewhere—somehow ; where we 
cannot tell; how we cannot tell ; yet would I not at this moment renounce 
the mysterious yet certain hope that I shall see her in a better world, for 
all that this world can give me. The necessity of this separation, that 
necessity which rendered it even a relief, that and patience must be my 
comfort. I do not experience those paroxysms of grief which others do on 
the same occasion. I can exert myself, and speak even cheerfully with the 
poor girls. But alone, or if any thing touches me, the choking sensation. 
I have been to her room ; there was no voice in it— no stirring; the pressure 
of the coffin was visible on the bed, but it had been removed elsewhere ; 
all was neat, as she loved it, but all was calm—calm as death. I remem- 
bered the last sight of her; she raised herself in bed, and tried to turn her 
eyes after me and said, with a sort of smile, ‘ You all have such melan- 
choly faces.’ These were the last words I ever heard her utter, and I 
hurried away, for she did not seem quite conscious of what she said—when 
I returned, immediately departing, she wasin adeep sleep. It is deeper 
now. This was but seven days since. 

‘* They are arranging the chamber of death; that which was long the 
apartment of connubial happiness, and of whose arrangements (better than 
in richer houses) she was so proud. They are treading fast and thick. For 
weeks you could have heard a foot-fall. Oh, my God!” 


The only other entry we can find room for has at its head— 
“ Edinburgh—Mrs. Brown’s Lodgings, North St., David Street,” 


and runs in these terms :— 


‘‘ T passed a pleasant day with kind J. B., which was a great relief from 
the black dog, which would have worried me at home. He was quite 


alone. 
‘** Well, here I am in Arden. And I may say with Touchstone, ‘ When 


I was at home | was in a better place;’ I must, when there is occasion; 
draw to my own Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s consolation —* One cannot carry the 
comforts of the Saut-Market about with one.’ Were I| at ease in mind, I 
think the body is very well cared for. Only one other lodger in the house, 
a Mr. Shandy—a clergyman; and, despite his name, said to be a quiet 
one.” 


The passages which we have now abruptly strung together, 
although taken from a comparatively restricted portion of the volume, 
must have impressed every one who reads them with a conviction 
that scarcely or never has there been laid open to public view a more 
noble and imperishable spectacle of human character. We miss 
only one trait, or rather, we wish it had been more prominently 
exhibited, which would have rendered the picture faultless. We 
wish that the hero, whg was so great amid the storms and buffetings 
of adversity, had let as*behold him firmly standing, and repeatedly 


acknowledging that his footing was, on the Rock of Ages. 
VOL. I. (1838). No. m1. N 
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After his wife’s death Scott rallied wonderfully and worked inces- 
santly. He cheerfully undertook labour which, at one time, it 
would have been thought an insult to offer him, or to suppose he 
could stoop to. He gets £25 from Blackwood for Malachi’s 
Letters, and £10 from the same publisher for a Magazine article. 
To be sure, Scott says—‘ Time was I would not have taken these 
small tithes of mint and cummin; but scornful dogs will eat dirty 
puddings ; and I, with many depending on me, must do the best I 
can with my time; God help me.” Though the issue of his incessant 
labour is well known, we may mention that the present volume con- 
cludes not gloomily, but with an exceedingly amusing description 
of his visit to Paris, in search of matter for the Life of Napoleon. 
On his return to Edinburgh he resumed his arduous labours, in @ 
furnished house superior to Mrs. Brown’s, where his daughter Anne 
was his inseparable companion. 





Art. I1.—Sporting. Embellished by large Engravings and Vignettes, 
illustrative of British Sports, from Pictures painted by T. Gainsborough, 
E, Landseer, A. Cooper, C. Hancock, J. F. Lewis, W. Barrand, &c. 
Edited by Nmrop. London: Baily and Co. 1837. 


WueEN noticing some of the books which have of late years appeared 
in this country that were exclusively devoted to rural pastimes, 
especially those of the shooter, racer, and hunter, we have said that 
among sportsmen a literature, essentially their own, has sprung up, 
which, we think, bids fair to maintain a distinguished rank in the 
republic of letters. From time immemorial, it is true, England has 
been a sporting country; that is to say, her sons have been pas- 
sionately addicted to the manly exercises which the turf, the field, 
and the fowling-piece have afforded and prompted ; nor has there 
been any lack of treatises on the subject in the days that are long 
gone. But these olden works, put altogether, could not be said to 
form a distinctive branch of writing ; because, though poets and 
sentimentalists have poured out their rhapsodies about the pleasures 
of the chase, and so forth, this has been done in the easy chair and 
the silent chamber by men who probably never saw a pack of hounds 
in full cry ; or if a practised fox-hunter betook himself to authorship, 
that which was gained from his experience as a sportsman, was in a 
great measure lost on account of his faulty or tasteless clerking. 
In the present era, however, after the schoolmaster has been so much 
abroad, we have real sportsmen and Jitterateurs in the same per- 
sons ; who, while they cherish all the enthusiasm, and possess more 
than all the professional skill of their untutored, boisterous ances- 
tors, can also wield the pen with the ease, the power, and the grace 
of a master of belles lettres. Among those who constitute this 
new and living school, there is not one witfi whose name its latter 
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progress will be more permanently identified than the editor of the 
present superb volume, which, although it may be designated the 
Sportsman’s Annual, will be found to be suited to every taste, not 
only now, but at every season of the year. 

In saying that a sporting school of literature is but of recent 
origin in this country, we must except one species of rural pastime 
that deserves and has obtained a prominent place in Nimrod’s book ; 
we mean that of Angling, which, all the world knows, has long ago 
found a disciple and a professor, who has gained for it a fixed 
rank in the temple where master minds and cultured tastes deposit 
their archives for the benefit, the delight, and the imitation of pos- 
terity. Old Izaak, too, has had many followers ; so that the pisca- 
tory art has long been rich in a literature of its own. The reason 
is obvious, angling being pre-eminently the contemplative man’s 
pastime, the scholar’s recreation, and the poet’s nurse. Still great 
credit is due to Nimrod and his coadjutors, for having done so much 
even as the present volume accomplishes, to elevate the kindred 
branches where horse, hound, and fowling-piece take literary rank 
with the rod, reel, and line, and for thus having served to promote 
and honour a fair sisterhood. 

Nimrod (Mr. Apperley, we believe,) is by far the largest contri- 
butor as regards the literary matter in the present volume; but he 
has able and welcome assistants in the author of the ‘‘ Oakleigh 
Shooting Code,”—the author of “ Wild Sports in the West,’— 
and Thomas Hood, whose ‘‘ Ass-race,”’ and ‘ Praise of Fishing, an 
Extravaganza,” are admirably contrasted with ‘‘ Epsom Races,” 
by a sentimental gentleman. The Engravings and Vignettes, illus- 
trative of Field Sports, are numerous. Some of them are exquisitely 
faithful and spirited; others may be objected to, both as respects 
conception and execution. ‘There are instances where a superabun- 
dance of labour has been expended without an adequate effect. 
Upon the whole, the wood-cuts afford encouraging proofs of the 
great improvement that is taking place in that style of engraving. 
But it is to the letter-press that we must have reconrse for speci- 
mens ; and when we say that more than thirty distinct themes are 
handled, and each of them with ability—sentiment, anecdote, and 
gossip relieving descriptions and directions, it may readily be cre- 
dited that there is here something to the taste of every healthy 
mind, be he sportsman, philosopher, or moralist. Yes, or moralist ! 
—for we aver and maintain that he who is incapable of enjoying the 
chase, or its kindred pastimes is morbid in head and heart. 

In looking out for samples of this book of Sporting, we shall be 
at no loss to discover a great variety as regards matter and manner, 
at the same time that each specimen will be found clever and 
entertaining by itself. We begin with a paper by Nimrod, which 
is devoted to fox-hunting, and which, taken all in all, is perhaps 


the crack contribution to the volume. We can only find room, how- 
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ever, for fragments. Here is something about the quadruped por- - 
tion of the field. 


‘‘ The door being opened, the hounds rush out in full cry, but which 
is soon checked by the whips ; and a silent joy is expressed by the flourish- 
ing of their sterns, slight whimpers, and looks which cannot be mistaken. 
Their travelling pace is about five miles in the hour, which keeps them 
in a kind of jog-trot; and, as may be supposed, what are called ‘ bridle 
roads,’ though fields are preferred to those which are stcned and hard, out 
of regard to their feet. When the high road is taken, through necessity, 
they are encouraged to travel on the foot-paths, which the words, ‘ get 
over, hounds,’ with a slight inclination of the hand and arm, instantly 
causes them todo. Still there is a peculiarity in the style and manner of 
hounds, when on their road to cover. Some carry both head and stern 
up; Others, both down. Some like to go a-head; and, were they not 
looked to, would travel a little out of their way, if they thought they 
could get any thing good by so doing; whereas others jog quietly on, as 
if thinking about what they are going to do; and a few have a penchant 
for following close to the huntsman’s horse’s heels. On their return 
home, also, they exhibit various traits; and there is scarcely a pack in 
which one hound is not noted for bringing home some trophy of the day, 
—the head of the fox, the most common one. But I must not pass over 
the horses without a few words. The one the huntsman rides is, of 
course, the best, as his presence with the pack is at all times required, 
which is not the case with the whips. He is generally an animal of power, 
more than equal to the weight of his rider; and like him, is also in the 
meridian of life. Although his legs may be both bunged and blemished, 
and bearing marks of the firing-irons, he is still sound and firm upon 
them; and there is a placid and somewhat intelligent look about him, 
which shows that he has profited by his years, and the experience he has 
had inthe field. He is much attached to the hounds,—unhappy when 
they are out of his sight; and would not put his foot upon one of them 
for the best feed of oats you could give him. He is, of course, an ac- 
complished fencer; has given many proofs of his bottom; and his temper 
is so fine that nothing can well disturb it. As for the cry of hounds, and 
the twang of the horn, he heeds them not; nevertheless, he has no ob- 
jection to a blank day, which, I think, he would tell us, if he could speak.” 


Few facts are more demonstrative of the change from past to 
present times, than that of manners between the existing race of 
fox-hunters, and those of a byegone age. Nimrod may be over 
partial to his brother sportsmen ; but every one knows that some 
of our exquisites of the first water are fearless, enthusiastic, and 
excellent Meltonians. By exquisites, we mean persons in the 
flower of mankind, who, instead of being brutes in the morning 
and sots in the evening, are finical in matters of dress, precise in the 
courtesies of fashionable and delicate life, and versed in the elegant 
literature of the day. Nimrod says, we are sure, truly, that a Mel- 
tonian cannot be a very dissipated man—for any length of time, at 
least. In fact the severe exercise which he imposes upon himself 
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is incompatible with continued gross indulgence. ‘‘ Let any one visit 
Melton Mowbray at midnight, and he will find the streets quiet and 
as many houses shut up for the night as he would find in the most 
obscure town of Great Britain.” Such is Nimrod’s assertion. 
There is, however, a fling at a certain Marquis, given in a note, 
that will not be generally deemed uncalled for. 

Then as to the social parties and the deportment of those who 
constitute them in the great emporium of fox-hunting, it is declared 
by Nimrod that correctness, generally elegance of manners, and 
enlightened discourse, prevail—horses and hounds seldom becoming 
the text. If dissipation and grossness of every kind have decreased, 
so also, it would appear, have the dangers of the chase. Upon this 
— topic Nimrod is as cool as a cucumber, and as wise as a 
judge. 


“ From the great strength, as well as the peculiar nature of the 
Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Northamptonshire fences, the Meltonian 
gets many falls in the course of the season. Here coolness comes to his 
aid, and it is even accounted an accomplishment to be able to fall well. 
Instead of losing hold of his reins, and abandoning his horse to his own 
will, as the man whois much flurried at this moment invariably does, the 
cool sportsman not only keeps them fast in his hand, and thus secures his 
horse, but when he perceives him likely to roll over or upon his person, 
he frequently saves himself from injury by shoving himself along the 
ground, out of his reach—-obtaining the fulcrum to enable him to dv so, 
from the rolling body of his horse. In other cases of peril, independent of 
getting clear of his horse, the art of falling well saves many a bone from 
being broken, if not dislocated necks. Next to a blown horse coming 
neck-and-croup over a high timber fence, a fall in galloping at full speed 
is most dangerous, and apt to dislocate the neck or produce a concussion 
of the brain, by the head of the rider coming to the ground before any 
other part of his body; and from the velocity of the fall there is little 
time for precaution. The practised faller, however, if such a term can 
be allowed me, breaks the violence of this concussion by putting out both 
his hands, and rolling himself as it were, from off his saddle. By so doing, 
the collar-bone may be, and often is fractured; but that is an accident of 
temporary inconvenience, and unattended with danger; whereas a broken 
neck is very rarely reduced. 

‘“‘ But it is a curious fact, that there are much fewer instances of broken 
necks in the field in the present age, than there were nearly a century ago, 
notwithstanding that for one man who rode a-hunting then there are fifty 
now ; and the pace of hounds, as well as style of riding, is much altered 
as to speed. This has been accounted for in two ways: first, the modern 
sportsman sits, for the most part, down on his saddle; whereas he of olden 
times stuod up in his stirrups, and when his horse fell with him in his 
gallop, was nearly certain to fall on his head; secondly, he did not ride 
the well-bred, superiorly-actioned horse, that the modern sportsman 
rides ; which would account for his falling oftener in his gallop, and par- 
ticularly as the surface of the country, in his day, was uncultivated and 
uneven, compared to what it now is. Neither was the generally-adopted 
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hunting-cap of much service to him in falls of this description. On the 
contrary, from its being so low in the crown, as it was then made, coming 
in immediate contact with the top of the head, the concussion was greater, 
if he were thrown on his head, than if it had been cased in a hat, which 
from the depth of it would break the concussion from the fall.” 


In a very different strain does the “ sentimental gentleman”’ dis- 
course of Epsom Races. Let us follow him to the top of a coach, 
about to enter the town, after having argued himself into the belief, 
that though of retired and studious habits, a philosophical reason 
can be adduced respecting his sudden desire for activity and excite- 
ment. 


“The road was thronged the whole way; and if I were compelled to 
attempt an inventory of the contents from memory, I should say, the throng 
consisted of every stage-coach in and out of the metropolis (with the excep- 
tion of Her Majesty’s mails), loaded inside and out; of every barouche, 
public and private, and every post-horse in London and its suburbs; of 
every gig on the face of the earth, and of taxed carts sufficient in number 
to fill up chaos, with ten to spare. Then there were horses, with riders 
that went faster than they; and crowds of huzzaing children over church- 
yard walls ; and large young women, in white, killing up-looking men, from 
first floor windows; and a bushel of curls nestling round two darks eyes at 
a shop-door ; and a Quaker, in an easy phaeton gig, coming the wrong way 
as placid as milk; and sailors, in white trousers and yellow hair, on steep 
acclivities, with the ‘only correct card—Dor—lings—on—ly—cor—rect 
card!’ These, with a fast butcher, and his butcheress in sky-blue feathers, 
a considerable business done in dust (a liberal allowance being clearly made 
to those taking a quantity), and pious cautions pasted on trees, formed 
what might figuratively be called the leading features of this singular scene.” 


Our man of sentiment and contemplation in this half humorous 
yet picturesque and graphic style describes his progress till he 
reaches the Warren, and gets alongside of the finely-bred creatures 


swathed in clothing ; the language and the feeling of a poet then 
break forth. 


« After having crossed the Downs, I entered, at the cost of one shilling, a 
well-wooded paddock, called the Warren; and here I had been given to 
understand that the race-horses were walked and saddled previous to the 
race. The place was filled with persons of every grade, all apparently 
anxious to get a peep at the animals. And at length, swathed in clothing, 
the finely- bred creatures were led into the interior space, and quietly walked 
around it. 

‘“* Perhaps nothing in the world surpasses the beauty of the race-horse, 
whether in or out of his clothes. The quiet grace with which he moves 
under his heavy garmenting—the wise radiance of his eye, as seen through 
his hood—his temporary pause and haughty stare, when roused by some 
strange sound, or the presence of some too inquisitive stranger—and his 
easy lapsing again into passive and gentle obedience to the trifle of huma- 
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nity in loose brown gaiters, seated on his back and hinting with kicks 
He walks—wooing the light to dance upon the glossy mirror of his skin— 
as though he could walk before admiring eyes for ever! Looking at the 
race-horse, you are irresistibly carried back to ‘Araby. the blest!’ The 
desert—the turban—the tents—the cloudless sun, are spelled up before 
you—and you may fancy you hear the tinkling bells of the caravan, and see 
the fleet courser of the purest caste go like an arrow over the sands. * * 
If the passing colt be the favourite—that is, the destined winner, in the 
minds of the sanguine and the speculative—every part of his frame is stu- 
died like a picture of an old master by a connoisseur; defects are in vain 
haunted for—beauties start into life at every glance—and victory seems 
already to have shed its halo around the gallant creature’s head. The real 
winner is looked upon—searched out in the card—his name ingeniously 
and carelessly mis-pronounced—and his appearance scarcely heeded. The 
race, however,—the minute of speed,—past, and the followed favourite is 
regarded no more, except where, by one or two, his faults are learnedly 
detected, and his bleeding sides termed ‘light;’ while crowds follow the 
haughty breathing winner, extolling his beauty, marvelling at his speed, 
and, as Dennis Brulgruddery says, indulging in that wise prophecy which 
‘foretells a thing after it has happened.’ ” 


At the risk of considerably exceeding our limits we present another 
part of the sentimentalist’s life-speaking picture. He has just 
spoken of the * bell for saddling.”’ 


‘“‘ How varying is the effect of that monotonous sound upon those who 
hear it. Ladies quit for a brief moment their coquetry, adjust their curls, 
and look out for the horses; peers and grooms take a final sigh as they 
gallop to the side ropes; the jockeys, in silence and nervousness, unveil 
their silken jackets and prepare for the flight ! The creatures of the wind 
are led into the open space, and their clothes are smoothed, backwards over 
their glossy hides—and, in all the beauty of strength, pride, and restlessness, 
they are saddled and mounted. Quietly are they led down to the hollow of 
the course. They are quiet, because they know what they have to do. 

‘The sight of the horses before the start is indeed a beautiful one. 
Here goes a bright chestnut—his warning gallop up the hill—meeting a 
powerful and gentle brown slowly returning, his jockey knotting his rein ! 
Two or three bays pass like arrows—and the favourite canters before all 
eyes, as though he knew he was ‘the observed of all observers.’ The 
horses pass and repass—walking, galloping, cantering—but at length they 
all collect. After some manceuvring, they get into a straightish line, and 
out breaks the awful word—Go! The brilliant crowd is half up the hill, 
before the echo of the word is out of the ear.” : 


There is a letter of Sir Walter Scott’s introduced into a paper 
on “ Coursing,” the humour and the pith of which no one who. is 
familiar with his works could fail to attribute to its rightful author, 
even although he were not named. We quote an anecdote which 
the letter narrates, and which is intended to show in what regard 
the rules of fair play between hound and hare are held by Scottish 
sportsmen. ) 
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‘‘ There was a coursing club, once upon a time, which met at Balchristy 
in the province, or, as it is popularly called, the kingdom of Fife. The 
members were elderly social men, whom a very moderate allowance of 
sport served as an introduction to a hearty dinner and jolly evening. Now 
there had her seat on the ground where they usually met a certain large: 
stout hare, who seemed made on purpose to entertain these moderate sports- 
men. She usually gave the amusement of three or four turns, as soon as 
she was put up,—a sure sign of a strong hare, when practised by any 
beyond the age of a leveret,—then streached out in great style, and after 
affording the gentlemen an easy canter of a mile or two, threw out the dogs 
by passing through a particular gap in an inclosure. This sport the same 
hare gave to the same party for one or two seasons, and it was just enough 
to afford the worthy members of the club a sufficient reason to be alleged 
to their wives or others, whom it might concern, for passing the day in the 
public-house. At length, a fellow who attended the hunt nefariously thrust 
his plaid, or great coat, into the gap 1 mentioned, and poor puss, her 
retreat being thus cut off, was in the language of the dying Desdemona, 
*basely—basely murdered.’ The sport of the Balchristy club seemed to 
end with this famous hare. They either found no hares, or such as 
afforded only a halloo and a squeak, or such, finally, as gave them farther 
runs than they had pleasure in following. The spirit of the meeting died 
away, and at length it was altogether given up. 

‘* The publican was, of course, the party most especially affected by the 
discontinuance of the club, and regarded, it may be supposed, with no com- 
placency, the person who had prevented the hare from escaping, and even 
his memory. One day, a gentleman asked him what was become of such 
a one, naming the obnoxious individual. ‘He is dead, Sir,’ answered 
mine host, with an angry scowl, ‘and his soul kens this day whether the 
hare of Balchristy got fair play or not.’ ” 


This is Sir Walter all over; and not less characteristic is our 
next extract from Hood, in laudation of fishing, where his word- 
catching and word-playing are as whimsical exercises of wit and 
ingenuity as they are bewildering to the reader who may be hostile 
to laughter, or anything that may interfere with the desire to come 
to a distinct meaning directly and promptly. 

He has been comparing angling with fowling and hunting till the 
reader thinks another thrust cannot surely be within the compass 
of thought or language to lend. But he who reasons thus forgets 
Hood’s volubility and change-ringing propensity. He proceeds— 


“It is natural to expect that when money mounts up, it willdo so 
on horseback ; and, accordingly hunting is the costliest of fieldsports. 
Let hounds be kept as cog-cheap as they may, they will draw heavily on 
the pocket, and come to a considerable cheque at the banker’s. To be 
sure, a man may only subscribe to a pack, or drop in without subscribing ; 
but still he must purchase and keep hunters, and it is well known that 
every horse ‘ eats like a horse,’ and like Dando, without the most remote 
notion of paying for his repasts. Moreover, besides the corn bill, there are 
others that will be as full of running till the end of the year;—in short, 
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barring a mounted patrole, it is impossible on many accounts for a gentle- 
man to ride to hounds, and go the pace, at a moderate rate. Ramrod may 
pay his shot upon more easy terms; still the most killing gun ever put 
together will not bring down an expenditure. Putting out of sight that 
‘auld Joe’ Manton, whose pieces used to carry such a load o’ money, even 
a decent single barrel is not to be had for a trifle—and besides the prime 
cost, there is a kick for three pounds thirteen and sixpence per annum on 
firing it off. Then there must be pointers, or setters, or spaniels ; and 
besides their cost and maintenance, every sporting dog must answer to the 
call of the tax-gatherer as well as to your own, which, as Franklin says, is 
‘paying rather dear for your whistle,’—and finally, there must be a manor, 
or a right of shooting over Shooter’s Hill or somewhere else. Taking all 
these items, game will come, as well as go, rather high in the long run— 
particularly if you pay the carriage. In fact, as some slender annuitants 
complain towards winter, ‘ firing comes dear’—very dear indeed, if we com- 
pare it to Piscator’s water-rates. At his first fitting out, how mildly the 
rod punishes his pocket ! How slightly his lines dip into his income ! How 
trifling the expense of baiting a hook to that of baitinga nag! But he 
needs no horse—only a little horse-hair. The Thames itself is a free 
fishery—but should he think proper to subscribe to a water, how moderate 
his contribution to a river compared with Venator’s to a kennel! As for 
dogs—he does not even require one to fetch his game out of the water— 
and above all, let the prime cost andthe current expenditure of the Angler 
be what they may, he enjoys one prodigious and exclusive advantage, 
namely, that he puts in, as well as draws out.” 


These extracts are sufficient to show that Nimrod’s “ Sporting” 
is a book that every one must like. We might enrich the selection 
of our specimens by not a few curious anecdotes, and for the sake 
of our fair readers we shall enable them to see how some of the sex 
have rivalled the lords of the creation in the sporting world. Of 
Miss Richards, of Compton Beauchamp, we are told that she carried 
her love of dogs, and particularly the long-tailed species, to a height 
which, perhaps, our initiated readers alone may be disposed to treat 
with indulgence. On hiring a cook, her first question was, ‘“‘ Young 
woman, do you love dogs ?”” The qualified answer would be, “ Yes, 
please your ladyship, in their proper places.” ‘ Then,” quoth Miss 
Richards, gravely, “if you are disposed to stay with me, remember 
their place in my house is wherever they think fit to go.” 

But a foreign lady, the Baroness de Drack, who resided near 
St. Omer, far outstript Miss Richards, for she was not only partial 
to the sporting quadrupeds, but she was a first-rate rider and 
shooter. She dlied so late as the year 1823, and, it would appear, 
that Nimrod’s curiosity led him to go personally to the neighbour- 
hood of her chateau, to ascertain how the truth stood with regard to 
her enthusiasm and exploits. Two paragraphs concerning Madame 
is all we can now cite from this splendid and exceedingly entertain- 
ing volume. 
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“ The ap-stairs rooms having been entirely stripped of their furniture, 
present little that is worth remarking upon ; but close to the chamber in 
which Madame slept and died, was something strongly indicative of her 
character: this was a row of saddle-rests, seven in number, on which her 
own saddles were kept when not in use; from which trifling circumstance 
we may conceive the zeal and system with which she pursued everything 
relating to the chase. Also, in her bedroom, were rests for six guns, over 
the fire-place, in the use of which she was most expert. In fact, almost the 
last act of her life was that of killing an owl, with a ball, as it sat on the 
top of her dove-cote. But there were, I understand, signs of the prevailing 
passion in almost everything this lady said, did, or thought of. All her 
dinner-knives were mounted in the horn of stags slain by herself ; and 
even the whistle with which she whistled in her pointers was formed out of 
a tusk of a huge wild boar, also of herown killing : it measured six inches.” 

* * * * * * 

“ The following anecdote is very characteristic indeed, as well as very 
hard to be excelled. It was the custom of Madame Drack to go occasion- 
ally to a distant part of the country, when game in her own neighbourhood 
ranshort. Her return from one of these excursions was thus described by 
the gardener :—she passed through St. Omer with nine wolves’ heads about 
her carriage, exposed to public view; blowing the horn herself, and thus 
attracting notice. So rich was her hunting-dress on the occasion—the 
chasseur’s belt being ornamented with gold tassels—that the soldiers at the 
gates presented arms to her, mistaking her for a general officer. 

‘* Perhaps a more universal follower of, and adept in, field sports than 
this celebrated woman is not even at this time to be found; and it is to 
be lamented that she died without perpetuating her breed. Of the total 
amount of her prowess, I had not the means of being informed ; but she is 
known to have been at the death of six hundred and seventy-three wolves 
in her time, besides stags, and other inferior quarry ; and it is singular, that 
the last wolves she killed, her hounds ran into a village in which there was 
a ducasse, or wake, as we call it, and she shot him in the midst of the 
people.” 





Art. III.—Anglo-India, Social, Moral, and Political ; being a Collection 


of Papers from the Asiatic Journal. 3 vols. London: Allen and Co. 
1838. 
A sgkECTION from the papers published in the Asiatic Journal ma 
very appropriately be taken up by us as a new work; for while it is 
exclusively devoted to the affairs and condition of the British em- 
pire in the east, it is much too generally supposed to be capable of 
affording entertainment and information to old Indians only, or such 
ersons as, from their peculiar circumstances, are conversant with 
ndia. Now this is a mistake. No doubt it scrupulously abides 
by Oriental subjects, and in this respect, though a contemporary 
British periodical, crosses not our path. But what is of not less 
importance, among its lighter papers some of the best illustrations, 
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that anywhere exist, are to be found in relation to the political, do- 
mestic, and every-day life of not merely the natives, but that sin 
lar race of beings, denominated Anglo-Indians; each class forming 
separately a singularly curious theme of observation and.speculation. 
This statement holds true with regard to the latter especially, per- 
haps,—that “hybrid form of society produced by the commixture of 
European and Asiatic manners in the English residents,” for it 
offers admirable materials for philosophic study, as well as points 
for striking sketches of life and character. In fact, as is clearly 
shown in different papers in the present collection, the Anglo-Indian 
people appear to be a distinct tribe of mankind from any that have 
yet been thoroughly delineated and understood ; and to all who de- 
sire to engage in a new study of our species, or to become acquainted 
with this nondescript community, we cannot do better than recom- 
mend, among other works as a guide, the Asiatic Journal, on account 
of its conductors possessing, in respect of the family alluded to, the 
very best and fullest means of information. ‘To enforce this recom- 
mendation, we shall go through some of the selections now before 
us, for though in the morsels thus presented there may exist a con- 
siderable share of high-seasoning, such as is suited to periodical 
literature, there still manifestly remains that essence and proper 
distribution or subordination in the disposition of facts and truth, 
as to show that the hands which have dealt out the matter are quite 
at home, and upon the whole faithful dispensers. 

The selections are from the lighter contents of the Asiatic 
Journal, yet exhibit considerable variety, both in subject and man- 
ner, though, as to the latter respect, there seems to us to have been 
one hand generally at work. ‘These selections are classified under 
the following heads,—Society and Manners, ‘Tales and Fictions, and 
Biography. ‘Fo some portions in the first and last branches we 
confine ourselves ; for the tales, unless given at greater length than 
our limits can allow, would be necessarily unsatisfactory both as re- 
gards writer and reader. We begin with the beginning, viz. Papers 
on Society and Manners in the East, in which smartness and satire 
are not unhappily blended with distinct description and character- 
istic delineation. 

It is stated in one paper before us, that there are two histories of 
India, an esoteric and an exoteric history ; that, by the latter, may 
be understood the general course of political and civil events in Bri- 
tish relations with the natives—the mere outline, in which great 
changes and momentous transactions are, as it were, mapped and 
delineated ; while, by the other, the interminglings of the respective 
domestic histories is meant, which, though never formally recorded, 
are still valuable, inasmuch as a description of them would lift up 
the curtain and exhibit features of character peculiar to each, such 
a description as generally only obtains the attention of oral tradition, 
and of individual or limited observations. This sort of distinction, 
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however, may with more or less propriety be made with reference 
to every community; for even in England it will be allowed, that 
there is an under current, yea, a variety of under currents, which 
are never perceptible from the narratives contained in what are un- 
derstood by the dignified title of national history. 

But it is more to our purpose to observe, that in the very first 
paper in the present collection, the writer asserts that, with scarcely 
a single exception, there has never, by residents or travellers in In- 
dia, been one correct portrait given of Anglo-India society, nothing 
that ‘‘ may be instructive as a lesson to young men, or may hold up 
to our young country-women, who are about to quit the shores of 
our ‘ fair, domestic stream,’ for those which the Ganges washes with 
his mighty waters, a mirror of what they are hereafter to become.” 
The pictures presented to us by such writers as have attempted 
a delineation of Anglo-Indian life for their own amusement, or Mr. 
Colburn’s profit, are declared to be revolting caricatures; while, on 
the other hand, there is abundance of tame and spiritless sketch- 
ings, in which all that is distinguishing and prominent is wholly lost 
and obliterated. If the pictures and sketches that follow this sweep- 
ing sentence are not the production of Emma Roberts, they are so 
extremely like some of hers which we have perused, that we must 
attribute to them something of the character of copies. 

Not to attempt, however, to balance nicely the claims of prece- 
dence or of originalists on the Anglo-Indian subject, we must follow 
the present writer in some of the views here advanced. 

The writer says, ‘‘ I conceive that the being, so strangely com- 
pounded, whom we call ‘ an old Indian,’ that odd bundle of whims 
and humours, whether considered by himself, as the being formed 
and fashioned by the circumstances that were constantly acting 
upon him whilst in India, or the whole Anglo-Indian society of that 
country altogether, who are undergoing the actual discipline of those 
circumstances, do assuredly deserve the compliment of a more spe- 
cific delineation than has hitherto been assigned them.” ‘ An 
Englishman in France or Italy still remains the Englishman, carry- 
ing thither only his follies, his arrogance, and his prejudices, and 
stands out in the prominent relief, from the countries he visits, by 
the peculiarity of his cherished follies and beloved vices; whereas 
in India, by the concurrence of various causes of sure and uniform 
‘operation, some of which [ shall point out, the English character 
undergoes a transformation so rapid and entire, as to render it the 
fittest study that can be imagined for the moral painter.” How 
far the sentiment in this exordium to ‘* English Society in India,” 
may agree with a statement which opens a paper on ‘* The Bench 
and Bar of India,” we do not stop to inquire. We merely quote 
the statement in question, and offer the remark that the contents of 
a Magazine must not always be too closely compared. It is in these 
terms: ‘* The silliness and affectation of English residents, whether 
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at Calcutta and Madras, or Paris and Brussels, must always have 
as fatiguing a sameness in delineation as in real life. The scene 
only is changed ; the persons of the drama remain unaltered.” 

Notwithstanding the above assertion about the fatiguing sameness 
of delineation, which hardly accords with the sentiments about the 
compliment of a more specific delineation being deserved than has 
hitherto been given, and one of the fittest studies that can be ima- 
gined for the moral painter, our extracts will not be felt to be unin- 
teresting. And first of woman. ‘The writer says, 


‘TI hold most religiously, that the study of woman any where, but par- 
ticularly in India, is the study of philosophy; nor would it be an exag- 
geration to say, that transcendental beauty furnishes more instruction 
than transcendental philosophy; for beauty is philosophy without the 
mysticism of Kant or Richter; philosophy written in plain and living 
characters, burnished by the hand of nature herself on bright complexions, 
inscribed in brilliant faces, and taught by eloquent eyes. In Anglo-In- 
dian society, as in every other, woman is the most important and power- 
ful of the social elements. Married women give the tone not to manuers 
only, but to modes of thinking, in the English circles of India. Single 
ones have no perceptible influence, for they soon get married, and melt 
into the character of wives and mothers. No such thing as a regular set 
of unmarried women exists there: as for a knot of old maids, the forlorn 
bench of our coteries and ball-rooms, it was never so much as heard of. 
Judge then of the influence of this very circumstance upon those who 
move in those circles and in particular on the female portions of them. A 
batch of new arrivals are like the hams and cheeses imported by the same 
vessels; they will not keep till another season. If they do not meet with 
a suitable match soon after they have lighted on the Indian soil, they 
must lower their hopes from the delightful dreams of a rapid fortune,. 
shining liveries in Portland Place, and a mansion and park in Hampshire 
—hopes which a union with a civilian of rank can only realize—to some 
lieutenant-colonel with a liver perforated like a sieve, or a colonel almost 
brought to a full stop, and a pocket not much replenished by a twenty- 
five years’ service. ‘If ’twere done, when ’tis done, then *twere well it 
were done quickly,’ says Macbeth.” 


The above picture has two sides. The account of the checks 
which, in the English society of India, interpose between woman 
and the thoughtless folly that undermines her fame and her happi- 
ness in other countries, may by some be thought complimentary ; 
by others, the reverse idea will be entertained. We think the satire 
1s cutting and severe. ‘The writer exclaims— 


‘* What mistakes people run into, when they talk opprobriously of 
women going out to the Indian market to be married, and what absurd 
theories do they construct upon that foolish assumption and ridiculous 
prejudice! I maintain that, for conjugal love, conjugal happiness, last- 
ing, unbroken, undecaying attachments; for that perfect identity of 
wishes, of fears, of griefs, of gladnesses,” &c. ‘* there is nothing that 
equals an Anglo-Indian marriage. ‘rue, the affair is quickly decided 
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and 80 much the better; for both parties are saved all the odious hag- 
gling, and the intolerable humming and ha-ing which precede the matri- 
monial engagement in England. An Anglo-Indian marriage is quite a 
veni, vidi, vici sort of thing.” ‘ Thrice, and more than thrice happy An- 
glo-Indian, on whose head the auspicious heavens thus shower rupees 
and beauty, the smiles of fortune and of woman commingling in due 
proportions to bless thee ; the smiles of the celestial goddess lending re- 
doubled fascination to those of the earthly one, whom thy arms encircle, 
their union the truest omen and firmest guarantee of conjugal love, and 
conjugal enjoyment. It is true, that beauty ceases to blaze from the first 
moment that it arrives in India; but it does not on that account ‘ shake 
its light wings’ and fly altugether.” ‘« Away then, with this stupid gos- 
sip about the mercenary marriages of India, the markets, as they are 
called, where English beauty is bought and sold. I affirm, without 
hazard of contradiction, that there are more interested and venal mar- 
riages celebrated in the space of one day in London, than have taken 
place in Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, since those places have been Pre- 
sidencies. If those places are markets, Almack’s and the Italian opera are 
shambles.” 


After stating that the females sent out to India to try their chance 
for an establishment, are for the most part nurtured to the hopes of 
a competent, rather than a splendid union; and that to this end 
they are educated, modestly indeed, but sufficiently to qualify them 
for the duties of wives and mothers ; the writer goes on to entreat 
the sneerers to look to the fact, that out of a hundred such Indian 
marriages, there are ninety-nine cases of unbroken_constancy in the 
union ; and why? Because “ conjugal infidelity is next to imprac- 
ticable.’ This is reducing the ninety-nine virtuous partners to a 
much lower ebb of merit than may be agreeable to the parties con- 
cerned. But why is conjugal infidelity next to impracticable ? 
Portions of the reasons given will introduce the reader to a good 
deal of Anglo-Indian life. The writer says,— 


‘« In the first place, (donot smile reader,) in every house, through every 
apartment, the doors of which, from the necessity of the climate, are 
always open, there are constantly gliding along, with noiseless and inau- 
dible tread, a variety of domestics, with various names and acting in va- 
rious offices. They are eternally at the elbow of their mistress. If she 
shakes off Ramasawmy, Vencatah is sure to succeed him. The moment 
the kansumar leaves the saloon, the kitmugar steals into it. So unheard 
and unperceived is their foot-fall, that they are like flies with respect to 
their exits and entrances. He who does not perceive the influence that 
so perpetual an exposure to observation will have upon the female con- 
duct, must needs have the dullest apprehension in the world. The force 
of such a restraint is almost incalculable. It acts upon the wife as a su- 
pernumerary conscience, and it has all the efficacy of the severest penalties 
which law could inflict.” 


The next restraint mentioned is the almost absolute impractica- 
bility of eloping. 
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« There are no posthorses to carry off the erring couple,.as it were, on 
the wings of love, or at least with the degree of velocity which their.es- 
cape from shame and retribution requires. Palanquins are out of the 
question. As for running away on horseback, it is quite impossible. No 
lady in that torrid climate could endure the fatigues incident to a mode 
of travelling so disconcerting to the female nerves. Every successive 
bump would be a lecture upon her imprudence.”’ 


In this manner, though sometimes making allusions, and uttering 
language not over delicate, which we have endeavoured as much as 
possible to avoid in our citations, does the writer proceed to insinuate 
that Anglo-Indian virtue consists in mere abstinence from vice. 
To be sure, one circumstance more honourable to the sex is adduced 
in regard to the matrimonial union, viz. the direct participation 
which every lady has in her husband’s advancement, and conse- 
quently tender sympathy in his fortunes. Still the prop of virtue, 
even here, is placed on the selfish side, and so are most of the other 
philosophic laws which the writer points out and elucidates in farther 
unfolding, according to the alleged correct principles of human 
nature, al] that is eccentric and problematical in the character of 
Anglo-Indian society. But we cannot abide by this gradual unfold- 
ing, and must make rapid and Jengthened jumps, having once given 
a specimen of the staple before us. 

There is a clever paper on the state of the British drama in India, 
in which it is declared that they who have witnessed the few at- 
tempts at Calcutta or Madras to get up one of Shakspeare’s plays, 
must for the time have wished that the dramatist had never existed. 
Anglo-Indian society, it would appear, hangs together by such gos- 
samery proprieties, that it would even be next to impossible to 
adjust the exact position of an actor or actress in the circles of a 

residency. Besides, the policy of the Court of Directors has 
023 to exclude professional histrionic performers ; whether the 
few restrictions that exist to the prevention of all. kinds of adven- 
turers, who may now choose to resort to our eastern empire, will 
affect the buskined tribe from endeavouring in that quarter to 
‘‘ freshen up a fading reputation,” as has been ’the case by trips to 
the United States, is more than we can tell. We'proceed to take 
a peep at the Bench and Bar of India, departments that must 
always be prominent in civilized or artificial states of society. 

The view of the subjects now mentioned, like that of Anglo-In- 
dian virtue among the fair, is far from flattering, though several 
exceptions are heartily described, evincing at the same time a mi- 
nute and personal knowledge of much that is discussed. Certain 
preliminary strictures, however, are indulged in regarding the na- 
tives of Hindostan, the alterations that have been made in the code 
of laws framed for their social government, and the hopes of ame- 
oration entertained by means of conversion to the:christian faith, 
which seem to us overstrained, and the offspring, if not of prejudice, 
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at least of personal or rather speculative antipathies. But contro- 
versy is not at present our object ; especially as we are anxious to 

int out the merits of a work which, while it may stimulate curiosity 
in behalf of British India, will assuredly in regard to many subjects 
and questions afford valuable and interesting information. 

Our author endeavours, and apparently with success, to show that 
technical lawyers, sent as judges to India from this country, have 
often been found unfit for their elevated situations. The Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, when first instituted, he admits, found in Sir 
William Chambers and Sir William Jones efficient and considerate 
dispensers of the laws. Still the general remark is, that those 
judges seem to have been most loved and confided in by the natives, 
and therefore most useful, who were not over-active in their calling. 
A busy, meddling person, fond of business, and straining the 
summum jus to its utmost extent by the strict letter of his books, 
is, on the other hand, said to be unfit for the important office referred 
to. Incorroboration of these views, instances are adduced, to which 
we must refer our readers curious about judicial administration. An 
extremely interesting sketch of Sir James Macintosh in connection 
with the Bombay bench, need only be mentioned to recommend 

attention to the portion of these volumes that concerns the Anglo- 
Indian lawyers. But, as respects the bar in that country, a few short 
extracts, containing portraits, incidents, and suggestions, must serve 
our purpose. 

The Calcutta bar, it is stated in the pages before us, for a long 
time boasted of several distinguished members. Among these 
Strettel is mentioned. 


“ He arrived there young, and was admitted into the Supreme Court 
before the right of practising as counsel there was limited to persons who 
had been called to the English bar. He had the confidence of the natives 
in an eminent degree, though without any of the superficial, noisy quali- 
fications they sometimes look for in their lawyers. He had no eloquence, 
and pretended to none ; but a steady, uniform, good sense led him on- 
wards to advancement. Strette] never looked forward, as others did, to 
return home, and enjoying the fruits of his industry in England. Cal- 
cutta was his home, and in truth he became at last so old a resident, that 
he would have been quite a stranger anywhere else. He made up his 
mind, therefore, to a protracted stay in India, and took the deeper root in 
its soil by reason of marrying a young Portuguese lady of considerable 
accomplishments; a circumstance that fettered him still more closely to 
the spot by the ties of family connexion. Mrs. Strettel was mistress of 
all the spoken dialects of Hindostan; and she is recorded as the only Eu- 
ropean (or of European extraction) who ever interposed effectually (till 
of late years) to divert a Suttee from the performance of her horrid vow. 
The female was about twenty-five, and obstinately tenacious of those 
rules of her faith which enjoined the sacrifice. Mrs. Strettel addressed 
her while she was waiting calmly till the funeral pile was completed, and 
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urged every argument to dissuade her from her resolve, that her truly 
masculine good sense suggested. It was in vain. She was not, the 
widow said, young and ignorant of her religious obligations, which she 
had long studied. Such remenstrances might, she observed, shake a 
younger person from her purpose, but she had meditated upon it too long 
to be induced by any motive to forego it. Mrs. Strettel in some degree 
gave way to the poor woman’s resolution, seeing that it was backed by so 
strong and deepfelt a conviction of its propriety, and reluctantly retired, 
until the ceremonies of washing with the Gunga water, and scattering 
the grains of consecrated rice in a direction contrary to the sun’s course, 
were gone through. The last ceremonial of walking three times round 
the pile, alone remained to be performed. With steps that began to 
falter, she had completed the circle once, when she looked anxiously to- 
wards the spot where Mrs. Strettel stood, but who, unwilling to see the 
actual immolation, was preparing to enter her palanquin. Their eyes 
met. The widow looked imploringly. Mrs. Strettel returned to her. 
A short but earnest conference took place. The result was the return of 
the woman with Mrs. Strettel to the house of the collector, in spite of the 
loud expressions of disapprobation uttered by the multitude. 

‘* To pursue what remains of the personal history of Strettel, it is only 
to be observed, that finding age creeping rapidly upon him, after a long 
residence of thirty-eight years in India, he determined to return home for 
the residue of his life. He tried London—tried the country—ran the 
gauntlet of Cheltenham, Bath, and every other paradise of English idle- 
ness. All would not do. He returned home again,—but his home was 
homeless. He felt himself a stranger and sojourner in the land, and re- 
turned to Calcutta, where he ended his days.” 


At the time that Strettel practised, it is stated that the Calcutta 
bar consisted of about nine, three or four of them in great business. 
At the other Presidencies men of less note and influence have, of 
course, generally been found. But it would appear that at each of 
them, and indeed wherever there is a want of a numerous body of 
barristers, as well as of crowds of auditors, and a free press, judges 
will be found who, during their little brief authority, are in the 
habit of brow-beating timid or weak-minded practitioners, in a 
manner degrading tothe bar. Such fantistic tricks, and such want 
of independent spirit, are described as having disgraced the Anglo- 
Indian courts too frequently. We may conveniently couple this 
statement with certain hints and admonitions which the writer, 
who, we gather from a note, practised in one of these courts, offers 


to those that contemplate resorting thither for the same purpose. 
He says, 


“ In the first place, the great tree of litigation, which once put forth so 
many branches, laden with gold mohurs and rupees, is decayed to its 
trunk. ‘The causes, in which questions of large property arose, have been 
disposed of or settled by the ruin of one or other of the parties, not unfre- 
quently of the successful one. Nor is it likely that that decayed trunk 


will ever put forth any more shoots. At Madras and Bombay, the profits 
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of the bar may emphatically be said to be extinct. Yet there will be, for 
some time, a petty race of causes litigated, out of which fees will be ex- 
tracted; but even these are dwindling every day into insignificance. Let 
him, therefore, who has come to the determination of quitting home, and 
all the endearments and blessings that word implies, be admonished that 
he incurs those fearful sacrifices, without anything approximating to the 
certainty, by any effort of talent or industry, of making a fortune. There 
will be another illustration of the precious free-trade system in the Su- 
preme Courts. The bar of each presidency will be over-stocked, for 
Westminster Hall will throw off her overflowings to the various colonial 
bars of Great Britain, and those who can pay their outfit, allured by the 
sp'endid accumulations that within the last fifteen years have dazzled and 
astonished us with the professional profits of India, will find their way 
thither ; but, in a climate where nature has more wants, and requires more 
fondling and indulgence than in any other, will exchange their dreams 
of affluence for privation and penury. If, however, these furebodings 
should not dissuade him from the adventure, he would do well to devote 
himself to that part of his professional studies which will make him an 
expert, concise draughtsman in equity. Rejecting all special pleading 
niceties, let his labours be assiduously directed to that which special 
pleading ought to be, and essentially is, a system of law logic, or an ana- 
lytical method of legal reasoning, whereby all controversies are brought 
to the quickest issue. He ought to study law as a science, not as an art, 
to be conversant with it in its primitive elements and its most general 
principles ; and, above all, to place habitual restraints upon his temper. 
If the strings of this delicate instrument be liable to be put out of tune by 
every breath of wind, if he is nicely sensitive to affront, and transmute 
fancied grievances into real ones, let him stay at home.” 


In the above hints and admonitions, the writer evidently speaks 
like one having the authority, but at the same time the disappoint- 
ment of experience. As to the great tree of litigation in India 
being decayed to the trunk, we should have liked to have heard a 
better reason assigned than that of the great causes having been 
disposed of. Have commerce, wealth, the sudden reverses of fortune, 
the changes of property, ceased in India ; or has human nature in 
the eastern clime lost all its jealousies, rivalries, and misunder- 
standings? Then as to the new free trade system, which is sar- 
castically denominated precious, why should the time not have 
arrived when it should be introduced in the Indian courts, as well 
as in Westminster Hall, or in any other department of active life ? 
Free trade is the great stimulus to competition, and competition is 
the source of excellence. Really we must confess that our author’s 
hints and admonitions to adventuring barristers are not enforced 
upon our minds by the reasons glanced at by him, however consonant 
his conclusions may be with the existing facts. 

The biographical division of these volumes contains memoirs of 
modern and familiar names, as well as of some that must be strange 
to many of our readers. From notices of one belonging to this 
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latter class, we shall extract a passage or two: we refer to Akhtal, 
the Christian Arab Poet. 

Akhtal, Farazdah, and Jareer were contemporary and rival bards, 
who flourished under the Ommiyades, during portions of the first 
two centuries of Islamism. Poets have frequently sacrificed and 
done homage to the god of wine; nor does the one of whom we are 
about to learn some particulars, appear, though a professor of 
Christianity, to have been an exception ; which habit he imagined, 
as is represented by his biographer, was calculated to open in his 
mind veins of rich fancy and inspiration. 


*«¢ Drink,’ said he to the Mussulman poet Mutawakkul, ‘ and you will 
be the king of choice spirits.’ In one of his journeys to Damascus, he 
stopped at the house of Ebn Serhun, secretary of Abdalmalek. When 
the poet paid his respects to the caliph, the latter asked him, where he 
had taken up his quarters. * At Ebn Serhun’s,’ replied Akhtal. * Ah!’ 
said Abdalmalek, * you know where you are well off. And what is your 
fare?’ ‘* Vermicelli bread,’ answered Akhtal, ‘ like that you eat; the 
most delicate dishes and exquisite wines.’ ‘ Do you not remember,’ re- 
turned Abdalmalek with a smile, *‘ how often I have been vexed with you 
on account of your passion for this odious liquor? Become Mussulman, 
and I will load you with favours.’ ‘ But what shall I do for wine?’ said 
Akhtal. ‘ What charm can there be in that drink,’ exclaimed the caliph, 
‘which has a bitter taste at first, and in the end plunges you into ine- 
briety ?? * Whatever you may say,’ replied Akhtal, ‘ between the two 
extremes you mention, there is a point of delicious enjoyment, in com- 
parison with which, your whole empire has, in my eyes, no more value 
than a drop of water from the Euphrates.’ 

‘‘ Abdalmalek once requested Akhtal to recite some verses to him. 
‘ My throat is dry,’ said the poet; ‘ let me have something to drink.’ 
‘ Bring him water,’ said the caliph to his attendants. ‘That is asses’ 
drink,’ replied Akhtal: ‘ besides, I have plenty of water at home.’ ‘ Let 
him have some milk, then.’ ‘ Milk!’ exclaimed Akhtal, ‘ I have been 
weaned a long time.’ ‘Give him some honey-water.’ ‘* That is very 
good for a sick person.’ * What then do you wish for?’ asked the ca- 
liph. ‘ Some wine,’ was the answer. ‘ What!’ returned the prince, ‘ am 
I in the habit of offering this accursed liquor to those whom I entertain ? 
But for the esteem I feel for your talents, I should treat you as you de- 
serve.” Akhtal knew that, if the caliph himself observed faithfully the 
precept of the Mahomedan law, his household were less scrupulous, so 
he went out, and desired a servant of the palace to let him have some 
wine. He drank freely, and returned to the apartment in which Abdal- 
malek was, with heavy eyes and reeling gait, and begun to recite a pane. 
gyricon the house of Ommiya, which was one of his master-pieces. The 
caliph observing the state he was in, directed a slave to take him by the 
hand and lead him home. Instead of manifesting anger against him, 
however, he gave him dresses of honour, and a large sum of money, 
‘ Every family,’ he observed, ‘ has a poet to sing its glory; the bard of 
Ommiyades is Akhtal.’” 

o 2 
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Such is a part of the biography of one of the three Arabian poets 
already mentioned, which is acknowledged to be abridged, with 
additions, from a notice by M. A. Caussin de Percival, Journ. 
Asiatique ; and such, taking all our extracts, are some morsels 
taken from the papers collected in the volumes before us. It is to 
be observed that the selection here published, though it consists of 
articles belonging to the lighter methods of illustrating Anglo-Indian 
life, is from a periodical that has extended to many volumes; and 
that the Asiatic Journal has long been famous for the variety and 
the importance of the information which it uniformly contains con- 
cerning oriental subjects; especially whatever can interest the 


denizens or connexions of our Indian Empire, whether learned or 
unlearned. 





Art. 1V.—The History of Party ; from the rise of the Wig and Tory 
Factions, in the Reign of Charles II., to the passing of the .*eform Bilt. 
By GeorGe Winerove Cooke, Esq., Barrister at Law. Vol. III. 
London: Macrone. 1838. 


In this, the last volume of Mr. Cooke’s work on Party, the interval 
included is that between 1762, when Lord Bute obtained the reins 
of government, immediately after the accession of George III, and 
the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832; bringing down the history 
of the two factions, Whig and Tory, to the latest distinct era in 
politics that, in such a performance, can be fixed upon. Within the 
period thus embraced, the characters which have figured on the 
stage, and the events which have transpired in the annals of Great 
Britain, it will be allowed, claim an unexampled place in our estima- 
tion of historical matter ; for though the oldest and earliest of them 
are within the range of our fathers’ memories, and the remainder are 
encompassed by the personal knowledge of our own generation, yet 
the results clearly deducible from the former, and the principles 
agitated in the course of still later times, and by more modern 
actors, are so gigantic in themselves, and press so closely upon our 
own interests and feelings, that we must pronounce the last of Mr. 
Cooke’s volumes to be the most exciting and instructive of the 
series. 

The most superficial reader of modern history needs not to be 
told that the rupture with America, and that the French Revolution, 
with all their concomitant effects upon our foreign as well as our 
domestic relations, found and inspired some of the greatest British 
characters that ever dazzled or astonished the world; and when we 
reflect on the fact, that their opinions and conduct at this moment 
are the theme of contest between political parties, and offer points 
deserving instant comparison, the twofold interest referred to must 
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readily be acknowledged and felt. Canada at the hour we write 
may be engaged in those incipient acts which were occasioned in 
America by the Grenville Stamp Act ; while there is to be witnessed 
in Europe such an onward movement and revolution of opinions, 
that, whether for better or worse, may not inaptly be compared to 
the great European convulsion that occurred towards the close of 
the last century. 

As to the manner in which Mr. Cooke has completed his task, 
our opinion is even now more favourable than on either of the two 
former occasions, when the first and second volumes individually 
appeared. His style is plain, clear, and correct; and though a 
Whig, he despises to pervert a fact in the statement, or to screen a 
character even though belonging to his own party. He is some- 
times however, unconsciously no doubt, more suggestive of pallia- 
tives in behalf of the one faction than of the other; on other occa- 
sions he suppresses what might tell against his doctrine and con- 
structions. His tendency, too, to strive that he may keep clearly 
before the reader’s mind the great theoretical distinctions between 
Whiggism and Toryism, and to admire the constancy with which his 
own party have adhered to their abstract principles, really seems to 
us to be little better than defining or abiding by shadows, so long 
as history convinces us, even the history contained in his own book, 
that in point of corruption, intrigue, self-aggrandizement, and neglect 
of the many for the benefit of the few, there seems scarcely room 
for a straw to be drawn between the two parties. Regarding our 
author’s work as being upon the whole a faithful picture of partizan-. 
ship and faction, it affords indeed a melancholy chronicle of hypo- 
crisy and want of principle, even on the part of several of the most 
celebrated names in the recent annals of our country. We, how- 
ever, must eschew politics and all expression of opinion in regard to 
the question, on which side does the greatest merit, or the highest 
honour lie ; the fact being, at the same time, that the Whigs, who 
prior to George the Third’s accession, had managed the helm 
during the Hanoverian dynasty, were now driven from it, scarcely 
ever to resume the command, till a very recent date, when they 
carried the Reform Bill; thus opportunities for malversation in 
office or public delinquencies being on the one hand denied them, 
while on the other those of constant watchfulness, of rapid detection, 
and unmeasured castigation were left. 

We have heard it objected to Mr. Cooke’s performance, that a 
want of acumen, discrimination, and depth, also that an inability to 
Seize upon the points that form the bold and characteristic aspect 
of persons or events, are every where apparent. It has likewise 
been alleged that his authorities are of the most common and ac- 
cessible sort, and that the result is little better than a mere compi- 
lation from these. Now it is very easy to complain of a want of 
profundity or acuteness, and to say that a man is deficient as respects 
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all the higher qualities requisite in an historian ; but if the object 
contemplated and proposed by an author has been attained, no room 
remains for the vague criticism alluded to. Mr. Cooke’s object has 
been, as expressed by himself, not to write a ‘‘ work of reference to 
supercede the thousand volumes from which it is culled—it is not a 
collection of all that an historical student can discover, but a com- 
pendium of knowledge of which no British elector should be igno- 
rant :”’ and this we hold to be a very fair account of the character 
of the book. 

There is abundance of matter in the present volume to suit our 
pages, or the reader who wishes to avoid angry contention on party 
questions in politics ; we refer especially to the numerous biographi- 
cal sketches that occur throughout the mighty drama of foreign and 
domestic strife which forms the theme of our author’s discussion. 
Some other points—still escaping a direct consideration of the merits 
of cabinets or of individuals as public servants—will enable any one 
to come to a fair and favourable judgment in respect of the per- 
formance. We therefore proceed to the agreeable part of our duty, 
that of culling a few specimens of the contents suited to the students 
of popular subjects. 

Of Mr. Cooke’s gallery of portraits of illustrious or notorious 
characters, we first open where Mr. Wilkes figures, who was born 
in 1730. After stating that he was descended of respectable and 
wealthy parents, was a youth of promise as to natural capacity, 
scholarship, accomplishments, and character, and that before he 
was twenty-two he married a lady of large fortune, who, however, 
was more than ten years his senior, the sketch proceeds,— 

‘* Hitherto Wilkes had been a prudent and a studious youth, one from 
whom, in the words of Andrew Baxter, ‘ all good men conceived great hopes.’ 
But he quickly grew disgusted with the person and the temper of his wife, 
and plunged into dissipation to forget the tie which bound him to her. He 
now became intimate with the highest and most licentious libertines of the 
day, and they, captivated by his wit and conversation, assiduously courted 
his society. It is a singular fact that among the most constant of his com- 
panions at this period we find those who were a few years later his most 
bitter persecutors. Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord Saville, and Wilkes, were 
inseparable at the Dilettanti and the Beef-steak Club, and they mingled 
together in every scene of debauchery. Another of his companions was 
Thomas Potter, son of the archbishop of that name, who seems to have 
surpassed all others in the extravagance of his wit and the pungency of his 
profanity. ‘The vivacity of this clever debauchee endeared him to Wilkes, 
and his counsel hastened his ruin. Among other schemes of dissipation 
invented by this ribald crew, was the foundation of the Mock Monks’ Club. 
For this purpose thirteen of them engaged Medmenham Abbey, near Mar- 
low, in Buckinghamshire, and fitted it up as a temple of luxurious debauchery. 
The decorations of this place might have suggested to a second Mahomet a 
description of another sensual heaven: the most elaborate art was employed 
to imbody the most impure ideas, and every room and every grove was 
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replete with libidinous inscriptions, veiled from the vulgar by the medium 
of aclassical idiom. Here Sir Francis Dashwood presided as abbot, and 
the society, from the name of their head, assumed the title of The Order of 
Saint Francis, Every species of vice which fame had attributed to the 
ancient monks was here practised; their religious observances were mimicked; 
and when these imitations grew tame from repetition, the abbot assumed 
the name of the founder of Christianity, and his twelve apostles bowed 
around him. 

‘« Amid such scenes it is no wonder that honour and probity quickly died, 
that virtue soon appeared to Wilkes but a stale jest, and patriotism the mask 
of clever knaves. 'Whensuch men were admitted to his wife’s society, and 
Potter’s obscene jests fell upon her ear, it is no wonder that Mrs. Wilkes 
fied from her husband’s house, and sought the protection of her mother. 

‘« The ruinous expenditure which this mode of life entailed was the sub- 
ject of frequent remonstrance from Mrs. Wilkes, who appears to have been 
as parsimonious as her youthful husband was licentious. He was now 
ambitious of a seat in parliament: he spent 3000/. in an imprudent and 
unsuccessful attempt upon Berwick : and upon his return from his canvass, 
smarting under his defeat, he was assailed with reproaches athome. A 
quarrel and a separation ensued: by the deed Wilkes retained a portion of 
the property, and granted an annuity of 2001. 

“In 1757, Wilkes, at an expense of 7000/., became member for Ayles- 
bury, where some of his property lay, and he himself occasionally resided. 
His election for this borough was not the reward of any political exertions ; 
it was effected by a chain of delicate manceuvres by which his friend Potter, 
his predecessor at Aylesbury, succeeded Mr. Pitt in the representation of 
Oakhampton, thus making a vacancy for Wilkes. Mr. Pitt was returned 
for Bath, and Wilkes paid the whole expense of the arrangement. 

“This heavy expenditure exhausted his finances, and with the true heart- 
lessness of a practised libertine, he proposed to escape from his embarrass- 
ments by forcing from his wife her separate property. He pursued his 
design without shame or decency; brought Mrs. Wilkes into court by a 
writ of habeas corpus, and only desisted from his attempt when Lord 
Mansfield declared that any further annoyance would subject him to a 
commitment.” 


The rise of the democratic party, and the first appearance as 
well as the tacit acknowledgment of the sovereignty of the people, 
connects the reader’s recollections concerning Horne Tooke as well 
as John Wilkes. This heaving in the popular mass, as our author 
names it, was first seen in England, and reserved for Toryism to 
force to the surface, though the volcanic element had been in exist- 
ence for a considerable time; for when Wilkes, the people’s idol, 
became the victim of unconstitutional measures, and the creatures 
of the minister were offensively obtruded upon the public gaze, 
bolder and more sweeping doctrines were upheld and propagated by 
aset of well-educated, strong-minded, and regardless men, than 
had ever been promulgated even by the most liberal Whigs. So- 
cleties were organized by this new party ; and Horne Tooke, one 
of the most celebrated of the democratic leaders, awoke in the tran- 
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quillity of the parsonage of New Brentford, where he had performed 
assiduously the duties of a priest, and he was no longer silent. 


‘“* Squibs, puns, paragraphs, letters, essays, flowed with ceaseless rapidity 
from his pen, and were readily printed by the London newspapers. As he 
proceeded he grew more ardent in the cause; he published a violent pam- 
phlet, in which he avowed himself a candidate for the honours of the pillory, 
and invoked the vengeance of the ministry. ‘Even I, my countrymen,’ he 
writes, ‘who now address you—I, who am at present blessed with peace, 
with happiness, with independence, a fair character, and an easy fortune, 
am, at this moment, forfeiting them all. Soon must I be beggared, vilified, 
imprisoned. The hounds of power will be unkennelled and laid upon the 
scent. They will track out, diligently, my footsteps from my very cradle. 
And if I should be found once to have set my foot awry, it is enough— 
instant they open on me. My private faults shall justify their public 
infamy: and the follies of my youth be pleaded in defence of their riper 
villany. Spirit of Hampden, Russell, Sydney, animate my countrymen! I 
invoke not your assistance for myself, for I indeed was born a freeman.” 

“ The prosecution thus eagerly courted did not follow; perhaps the bold- 
ness of the challenge prevented its acceptance; or, which is more probable, 
the Tories were unwilling to make the popular insinuations against the 
Princess of Wales a subject of discussion in a court of justice. Horne had 
become acquainted with Wilkes during a residence upon the continent, 
whither he went as tutor to the son of aneighbouring gentleman. Although 
the treatment he received from the outlawed patriot was not suchas to give 
him great confidence either in his honesty or his friendship, he continued to 
correspond with him; and imprudently poured forth, in these letters, senti- 
ments which were buried at other times, and which were probably height- 
ened to suit the taste of the libertine exile. Upon the Westminster election 
Horne broke all the bounds of clerical decorum ; he canvassed the county 
on horseback, opened inns at Brentford at his own expense, appeared upon 
the hustings, and attached his name to a virulent printed attack upon one 
of the ministerial candidates. In the subsequent contest with the house of 
commons he was no less conspicuous; he was the author of many of the 
most violent of the addresses which were now transmitted to the throne; he 
published, in the Public Advertiser, an account of the interview between the 
London remonstrants and the king, concluding with the remark, upon the 
king’s turning to his courtiers at the conclusion of the interview and laugh- 
ing, that ‘ Nero fiddled whilst Rome was burning.’ ” 


Let us see how the statesman whose name stands as the great 
watchword of Whiggism is introduced by our author. After allud- 
ing to the education, progress in learning, talents, and devotion to 
pleasure as well as to literature, which characterized the early pro- 
gress of Charles James Fox, his starting in public life an adherent 
to his father’s creed, his making insolent, zealous, and declamatory 
Tory speeches, till for certain unsubmissive conduct he was dis- 


missed from office by Lord North, we are brought to the decisive 
moment of his life, and thus read,— 


** Before his breach with Lord North, Fox had formed an intimate ac. 
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quaintance with Burke, and, like all that great man’s contemporaries, had 
been taken captive by his genius. His admiration of the Whig champion 
led him to re-examine the grounds of their political opposition. Burke was 
his companion in the inquiry ; he traced, with the finger of philosophy, the 
pervading principle of the apparently confused and entangled state of politics 
and parties. He showed that the dangerous engines which had been devised 
and employed by Sir Robert Walpole, and for which Fox probably enter- 
tained an hereditary respect, had long since been seized by the party which 
Walpole defeated ; that corruption and influence were now united against 
the national interest ; and that Toryism, under the house of Brunswick, had 
lost nothing but its sincerity. From the master’s example and instructions 
the young senator caught more elevated ideas of public principle than had 
been entertained by the statesmen of the last generation; and he learned 
the necessity of party connexions, in a mixed government, to counterbalance 
the influence of the executive, to watch the conduct of every minister, and 
to preserve a due balance of power between the crown and the people. 
The masculine mind of Charles Fox grasped and examined the argument 
thus submitted to it; the scales fell from his eyes, and he became in prin- 
ciples, a Whig. 

** No sooner had Fox taken his seat upon the same bench with Burke, 
Barre, Dunning, and Saville, than a new era in his existence appeared to 
have opened; he found himself in the element for which he had been de- 
signed; his spirit shook off the early fetters by which she had been limited, 
and spread forth her pinions for a bolder flight. No sooner had he taken 
the free principles of Whiggism for his topics and his creed than, in the 
words of Gibbon, ‘ he discovered powers for regular debate which neither 
his friends hoped nor his enemies dreaded.’ 

‘“* It had been injustice to the memory of this great man had we introduced 
him into every scene of party contest which occurred after his entrance into 
the house of commons. Inthe little-esteemed retainer of a minister, whose 
speeches were never thought more than clever, whose opposition was not 
always considered worthy of notice by the Whigs, and whose support was 
not always deemed valuable by the Tories, we could recognise nothing of 
the Charles Fox whom history honours. In those cramped limbs, swathed 
in the bandages of Toryism, we see no promise of the thews and muscle of 
the mighty party chief; in those academical speeches we hear no promise of 
the voice which was heard above the turmoil of party strife, which cheered 
on a little band of followers to attack the power of a minister and the pre- 
judices of a nation, and sounded thoughout Europe the tocsin of public 
liberty. The political career of Charles Fox, as he is known to posterity, 
commences from the time when he placed himself among the friends of 
freedom and America. 

**The eloquence of Fox, as it appeared at its maturity in the house of 
commons, cannot be better described than in the words of Sir James 
Macintosh, who, during the last fifteen years of his life, enjoyed his friend- 
ship. ‘ Everywhere natural,’ writes Sir James, ‘he carried into public 
something of that simple and negligent exterior which belonged to him in 
private. When he began to speak a common observer might have thought 
him awkward, and even a consummate judge could only have been struck 
with the exquisite justice of his ideas, and the transparent simplicity of his 
manners. But no sooner had he spoken for some time than he was:changed 
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into another being; he forgot himself and every thing around him; he 
thought only of his subject. His genius warmed and kindled as he went 
on; he darted fire into his audience. Torrents of impetuous and irresisti- 
ble eloquence swept along their feelings and conviction. He certainly pos- 
sessed, above all moderns, that union of reason, simplicity and vehemence, 
which formed the prince of orators. He was the most Demosthenean 
speaker since the days of Demosthenes. ‘I knew him,’ says Mr Burke, in 
a pamphlet written after their unhappy difference, ‘ when he was nineteen ; 
since which time he has risen, by slow degrees, to be the most brilliant and 
accomplished debater the world ever saw.’ ” 


The testimony of such authorities as Macintosh and Burke is 
very happily employed to crown our author’s general estimate of 
Fox’s genius and talents, the latter of whom was, according to Dr. 
Johnson, such a remarkable person, that if you met him “ for the 
first time in the street where you were stopped by a drove of oxen, 
and you and he stepped aside for shelter, he’d talk to you in such a 
manner that, when you parted, you would say, ‘ This is an extra- 
ordinary man.’” 

The companion picture to Fox ought not to be forgotten in our 
short and broken extracts. 

William Pitt, who was designed by his father for the bar and the 
senate, entered the House of Commons, as every one knows, at an 
early age, and at first voted and spoke on every oceasion with the 
most decided portion of the Whig party; like his great antagonist in 
after life having imbibed the political principles of his father, so far 
as the different character of their minds at that period would admit. 
He soon signalized himself by bringing forward the question of 
parliamentary reform ; and in reference to the speech delivered by 
him on this occasion, Mr. Cooke says, ‘ William Pitt upon this 
day occupied a glorious position. Exulting in youth and eloquence, 
his mind stored with the overflowings of the perennial fountain of 
his father’s wisdom, the repository of the private thoughts of the 
revered statesman whom England had not yet ceased to mourn, he 
stood forward bearing his father’s mantle, pursuing the path which 
he knew he would have delighted to have trod, and dispensing to 
his countrymen those oracles of wisdom which had been confided to 
him for his country’s good.” 

It is unnecessary to follow, even in outline, the sketch given by 
our author of Pitt’s career, or the circumstances which soon found 
him at the head of the Tory phalanx. Indeed, when touching upon 
such matters of historical notoriety as those to which our extracts 
refer, it is Mr. Cooke’s manner and opinions, rather than the sub- 
jects of his delineation, that we have had the wish to illustrate. We 
therefore take him up where he sketches in conclusion of the great 
statesman’s career, the general character and public conduct of the 
son of Chatham. 
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« Pitt was a man of high ambition and strong lust of power; qualities 
which, according to the situation of the possessor, will make either a patriot 
oratyrant. Untainted by the suspicion of a sordid vice, indifferent to the 
wealth and titles for which his followers were scrambling, Pitt appeared to 
move apart from the herd of men, and, wrapped in his own dignity, to look 
with contempt upon their petty ambition. His ability was great, but it was 
inferior to his confidence ; that confidence rendered him intolerant of oppo- 
sition ; it induced him to undertake an unwise, but, as he evidently thought, 
an easy project, and to persevere through disasters which would have de- 
terred any other statesman. Let those statesmen who hope to gild over 
disastrous policy by shining talents, peruse the speeches of Windham and 
Fox, upon the motion for bestowing upon Pitt national honours. The 
deliberate judgments of a colleague and an opponent scarcely vary. They 
both deem him unworthy of national gratitude, or of the title of an excellent 
statesman. ‘The veneration which, in the minds of those who gained for- 
tunes and titles during his lavish administration, attached to the name of 
Pitt, is now fast fading. We begin to look upon him as a statesman whose 
lofty bearing and personal integrity cloaked a system fraught with corrup- 
tion and ruin; and we abandon his shrine to men, who, in their anxiety to 
claim the protection of some one historical character, adopt, as their tutelar 
saint,a man whose best title to the respect of posterity is, that he opposed 
their policy and detested their principles.” 


These sketches, though they belong to characters and dates suf- 
ficiently recent to interest feelings deeper than those which merely 
attach themselves to abstract principles of government, or to the 
monuments of genius and fame left by great men that have long 
been forgotten, fall fairly within a living historian’s province, and 
may be treated so dispassionately as to afford a safe beacon in so far 
as their light reaches whereby to study measures and men. But 
when Mr. Cooke steps amongst contemporaries, as he himself is 
sensibly aware, the same exemption from prejudice and bias cannot 
be expected. Accordingly he has not pursued his system of insert- 
ing biographical sketches iliiiaied to the present generation. His 
epitome of political changes and public questions will, however, be 
found satisfactory upon the whole, and though hasty not often at 
variance with general opinion. Our last extract refers to the proba- 
ble influence of the Reform Bill upon the future state of party, the 
motives which prompted its authors and supporters in its further- 
ance, and the manner in which constituencies will be affected by it 
in certain given cases. 


“The Reform bill was not a measure conceived in the spirit of party. 
The object of its framers was purely and solely that whieh they held out to 
the world—the infusion of such a portion of popular influence into the 
legislature as should prevent the recurrence of enormous instances of mis- 
government. Had the object of the Whigs, who framed this measure, been 
the permanent assurance of office to their own party, they must have been 
the most short-sighted of mankind. They threw a great proportion of the 
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representation which they took from the corrupt boroughs into the hands of 
the county freeholders—hereditary Tories; they allowed this constituency 
to be increased by the addition of tenants at will, whose votes are, of course, 
in times of tranquillity the property of the owner of the farm; and they 
strenuously opposed the only means which could give their party a chance 
of success in the counties—the ballot. The Whigs, when they framed 
these clauses, must have perceived their effect ; that they would give to the 
middle classes in the counties a mighty power, but a power which could 
never be exercised without a sacrifice; that they would form a constituency 
which would return a majority of Whigs in every moment of strong excite- 
ment, but would invariably replace them by Tories when the Whigs had 
corrected the misgovernment and the exeitement had ceased ; a constituency 
which a continual trade-wind of private interest wafted towards Toryism, 
and which only an occasional storm of public enthusiasm could impel towards 
Whiggism. 

“Such must be the condition of a constituency which is left under the 
influence of the Jarger landholders. Our law of primogeniture compels this 
class of men to nurture abuses in the state, and he who would profit by 
state abuses will not wisely become a Whig. 

** The ten-pound householders of the boroughs form a constituency more 
favourable to Whiggism: but the majority of our populous towns have 
always returned Whigs. In an election, taking place in a time of tran- 
quillity, the Whigs will gain but little by the Reform bill, even in the 
borough representation ; the rate-paying clauses, and the cumbrous ma- 
chinery of the registration, offer endless opportunity for management to a 
party in possession of union, perseverance, and money ; and there is still a 
sufficient number of small constituencies left to aid the Tory majority in 
the counties. 

“ If the Whigs, therefore, looked a step beyond principle while framing 
the Reform bill, or regarded it as an instrument of future supremacy, they 
could not have relied upon the actual operation of the bill. They must 
have relied either on popular gratitude—a sentiment which is, doubtless, 
generous and warm, but which no sane man would reckon upon as lasting 
—or upon the necessity of preserving their party in power, in order that 
they might protect their own work. That necessity is not unreal; the 
extremely artificial construction of this system of representation renders it 
quite unable to protect itself; and its popular character might be effectually 
destroyed by means which would, with proper management, probably 
escape observation, and be felt only in their effect. It is not unreal also, 
because the Tories could not retain power for any considerable time without 
making an effort of this description. The landholders, since the cessation 
of war expenditure reduced their rents, and the alteration in the currency 
nearly doubled their mortgages, are one of the most necessitous classes of 
our community, and would quickly desert’any leader who denied them the 
necessary and customary privilege of providing for their younger children 
without increasing the burdens of their own estates. This, however, must 
be denied, or but very partially granted, so long as popular influence pre- 
dominates in the commons, or, in other words, so long as the Reform bill 
continues in effective operation. The Whigs, therefore, to whom long 
exclusion from office renders even the legitimate emoluments of government 
an unexpected advantage, are probably the only party which could carry on 
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the government for any considerable time, while the Reform bill retained 
its spirit ; but the Tories could govern very well under its forms. 

“ This reason for keeping the Whigs in power is not, however, very 
likely to be acted upon or discerned by a multitude ; nor can any other be 
assigned connected with the Reform bill, which can suggest that the framers 
of this bill contemplated it as an instrument for creating a supremacy to the 
Whigs. Had it borne marks of party spirit it would probably have been 
more effective and more enduring.” 
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Art. V.—The Life of Richard Earl Howe, K.G., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and General of Marines. By Sin Joun Barrow, Bart., F.R.S. 
London: Murray. 1838. . 


THERE are no memoirs, no anecdotes to which Britons listen with 
greater avidity, sympathy, and pride than those which regard our 
sailors. There is scarcely a name in the long and noble list of our 
naval heroes, that can take precedence of the one which stands at the 
head of our paper, whether we regard the length or the brilliancy of 
his service. ‘That service, civil and warlike, was for more than sixty 
years, and “the glorious first of June” was but its crowning achieve- 
ment. Yet no Life of Admiral Howe has heretofore been published. 
Memoirs, Sketches, and Scraps, Sir John Barrow tells us, and some 
of them contain a sufficient den of romance, have frequently been 
given to the world, but nothing relating to his private character or 
opinions, either from himself or any part of his family; indeed 
scarcely anything but what has been gathered from dry and brief 
official documents has ever previously been found whereon to rear a 
Memoir. At the same time no blame, says our author, attaches to 
the writers who have published and only expanded these barren 
materials ; for “‘ they were in the same position as the Israelites in 
Egypt—unable to make bricks without straw.”” This want has ina 
great measure been accounted for by the fact, that a chest of papers, 
after the death of the Earl, and another at the decease of his sister, 
the Hon. Mrs. Howe, a lady universally known to the fashionable 
and literary portion of the society of London, which came into the 
possession of the youngest daughter, Marchioness of Sligo, as the 
executrix of both, is supposed to have been destroyed by a fire which 
took place at Westport. At least, after every search that could be 
instituted, these papers have never been found. To the question, 
what new materials in such circumstances can now be put forward, 
the biographer answers, that these consist of something more than 
four hundred letters, all in the handwriting of Ear] Howe, and all 


addressed to one individual, long and high in his confidence, em- 


bracing a period between the years 1776 and 1792, on a great 
variety of subjects, professional and otherwise ;—of several private 
letters to and from the Earl of Chatham ;—of the noble Admiral’s 
private journal during the time his flag was up, very full, and written 
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entirely by himself ;—of various communications received from 
several flag-officers and others who served under him, and now 
living ;—and of a few very interesting letters from his Majesty 
George III., and George Prince of Wales, toa member of the Howe 
family.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that a large mass of letters does 
exist in the hands of private individuals which have not been lent 
to Sir John Barrow, or seen the light ; a neglect on the part of the 
custodiers of them, which is not easily to be pardoned, when it is 
considered that anything which concerns the career of Lord Howe 
is the property of the country. He led the van to those splendid 
victories that swept the ocean of the enemies of England and 
humbled her arch foe ; whose First of June, indeed, was in some 
important respects not eclipsed by the battle of Trafalgar, in- 
asmuch as it inspired the English nation with a perfect confidence in 
our navy, while it created a corresponding and lasting despondency 
in the enemy, not to speak of the mighty conquest itself in a direct 
sense. Considering, therefore, who the hero is, and who the bio- 
grapher, it is matter of deep regret that the present volume does not, 
on account of the deficiencies and loss already alluded to, contain a 
much fuller detail of Howe’s early life than it has been in the power 
of Sir John Barrow, with all his peculiar advantages, to offer to the 
public. Had every Englishman felt and thought as his late Majesty 
did, no such complaint, we presume, could have existed ; for he per- 
sonally urged our author to proceed with the materials which he 
could obtain, no doubt deeming that, even with these, a most accept- 
able and valuable addition would be made to our naval biography, 
especially as Lord Howe’s private journal, together with other do- 
cuments, afforded full information respecting ‘‘ the glorious First of 
June,” and a great part of the Earl's most valuable and interesting 
services, as well as his general modes of thinking and moral senti- 
ments. The notice given by Sir John of his Majesty’s deep concern 
in the work, deserves to be copied before we proceed to the Life 
itself. It is thus described :— 


‘‘His Majesty was pleased to say that, having understood I was about 
to employ myself in writing the Life of the late Lord Howe, he was glad 
to hear it was likely to fall into such safe hands, for the Admiral was a 
great favourite with his father, and indeed a sort of connexion of the 
family ; that he knew the present Earl had for some time past been desi- 
rous of finding some one qualified to write the life of his grandfather, and 
ought toconsider himself fortunate. . . . . . . The King then 
entered into the history of Lord Howe’s life, went over the leading features 
and events that distinguished it, which an extraordinary memory enabled 
him to do with a degree of correctness quite surprising; he pointed out 
some passages in the Earl’s life, not generally known, and which he said 
would require caution in touching upon, and that he was desirous of 
mentioning them to me. Though this interview, with which I was hon- 
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oured, happened on the Sunday immediately preceding the last levee he 
ever held, I could not discover, on that day, any difference from his usual 
cheerfulness, manner, or appearance.” 


We have intimated that the materials for composing a history of 
the early part of the Admiral’s life are exceedingly meagre. All 
that is known of him, according to his biographer, in reference to 
his boyhood is, that he was born in 1725,—was the second son of 
Lord Viscount Howe, who died Governor of Barbadoes in 1734,— 
that he is supposed to have been sent to Eton about the usual age, 
—and that about his fourteenth year he entered the navy. Of his 
early career in this gallant profession, little more appears than that 
his character as a young man and a sailor was unimpeachable. 
Indeed in the first engagement in which he ever took part, it hap- 
pened that the captain having been mortally wounded, the ship was 
withdrawn from the heat of battle by command of the first lieute- 
nant, for which he was tried by court-martial, but acquitted. Sir 
John Barrow’s remarks in reference to his hero on this occasion are 
so satisfactory and suitable that we quote them. 


“In what manner young Howe conducted himself on this first occasion 
of being under fire, there are no records to refer to. The death of the 
Captain and the court-martial on the first lieutenant seem to have pre- 
vented any special report being made on the conduct of the Burford, at 
least none can be traced beyond the minutes of the court. In this re- 
spect, Mr. Howe would appear to have been less lucky than young heroes are 
generally found to be in their biographical memoirs, wherein that celebrity 
is not unusually anticipated and predicted, which they are in after-times 
to obtain, and wherein they are mostly described as giving an earnest of 
future deeds of valour, from the moment they throw off their juvenile 
clothing. Howe was not fortunate enough to have his youthful deeds thus 
recorded; he was now in hiseighteenth year, without his name having 
once been entered on the annals of fame.” 


We have not the slightest intention of paying any regard to 
a regular continuous glance at Lord Howe’s career, which every 
reader of the most ordinary biographical collections must know was 
chiefly distinguished in the American war and at Gibraltar during 
the memorable siege in 1778, prior to his most glorious exploit. 
Some anecdotes and notices must suffice, until we arrive at that part 
of the work which relates to this last triumph, with which Sir John 
has happily contrived -to enliven his narrative. 

The Duke of York, brother to George the Third, when sent 
to sea, was put under the tuition of our hero, and we are told,— 


“Captain Howe having equipped his young é/évein the true Ports- 
mouth fashion, the captains of the navy then present attended him in 
their boats on board, where they were severally introduced to the young 
midshipman. An anecdote is told, which being highly characteristic of 
the true simplicity of seamen, is not unlike)y to have occurred. A sailor 
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standing with some others on the forecastle, and observing what was 
going on, whispered his messmate, ‘‘ the young gentleman a’nt over civil 
as I thinks: look, if he don’t keep his hat on before all the captains !” 
“Why, you stupid lubber,” replied the other, “ where should he larn man- 
ners, seeing as how he never was at sea before ?” 


Lord Howe’s popularity among the sailors is proverbial. He was 
emphatically called the “ sailor’s friend,” while the more familiar 
sobriquet of “ Black Dick” was no less illustrative. He seems 
like matiy*other seamen to have carried his professional enthusiasm 
upon Jand,‘as if he had been out of his element when his home was 
not upon the mighty deep. At one time, he fitted up a library at a 
place ‘Which he had purchased in Hertfordshire, not far from St. 
Albans,°*called Porters, resembling in its shape and arrangements 
the ‘tabjn’ of the Queen Charlotte. It was in his retirement here 
that in’ the intervals of active service he pursued with eagerness the 
study" of* naval tactics ; but before the cabin-like library was com- 
pleted; he‘ frequently regretted, that, while on shore, he had not the 
walleye’ to enjoy in the spacious gallery of his favourite three- 

ecker. 

Lord;Howe for some time officiated at the head of the Admiralty, 
and \it woulil appear with great advantage to the service to which 
he was 80 deeply attached. Sir John Barrow details some of his 
own views concerning the duties and toils of the first lord of the insti- 
tution, in which he himself has held for nearly thirty-three years an 
important office, that must be interesting to the public in general, 
and to the naval profession extremely valuable. We regret that we 
cannot find room for the whole account. Instead thereof we cite a 
passage to show that George II. took some interest in the service to 
the glory of which Lord Howe contributed so greatly. 


‘«‘ Perhaps it is not quite correct to say, as it has been said, that George 
II. conferred no distinction on the navy—he gave them what they had 
not hitherto had, a fixed uniform dress. From the portraits in the Naval 
Gallery in Greenwich Hospital, Mr. Locker has furnished an amusing 
account of the various modes in which our old gallant Admirals were 
clothed. Some of these ancient heroes, at one of their clubs, resolved “ that 
a uniform dress is useful and necessary for commissioned officers, agreeable 
to the practice of other nations ;” and a committee was appointed to wait 
on the Duke of Bedford, then First Lord of the Admiralty. Admiral 
Forbes was finally selected to this office: he was shown into a room sur- 
rounded with dresses. On being asked which he thought the most appro- 
priate, he said, ‘“‘ one with red and blue, or blue and red, as these were our 
national colours.” ‘‘ No,” replied his Grace, ‘the King has settled it 
otherwise ; he saw my duchess riding in the park a few days ago, in a habit 
of blue faced with white, which took the fancy of his Majesty, and he has 
ordered it as the uniform of the Royal Navy;” and in 1748 it was esta- 
blished accordingly. We have kept the blue and the white till within a few 
years back, but now red has superseded the white, and thus his late Majesty 
William IV, restored us to our “ national colours.” 
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Hastening forward, we come to the glorious First, and will keep 
principally to the chapter which treats of this splendid victory. 

On the 2nd of May, 1794, the Channel Fleet put to sea, under 
the command of Earl Howe, the Queen Charlotte being the Ad- 
miral’s flag-ship. Mr. Bowen was master, a person of no small 
importance in the ensuing engagement, and of whom we shall 
afterwards hear something. The general history of the battle itself 
has, however, been so fully detailed by Mr. James and others, that 
it is on}y some curious incidents rb anecdotes connected with it, 
a from the private documents which have fallen into Sir 
John Barrow’s hands, that we mean to notice. 

Lord Howe’s breaking through the line, and the manner in which 
the Queen Charlotte brushed the ensign of Rear-Admiral Villaret 
Joyeuse’s ship on the one side, and grazing on the other the Jacobin’s 
mizen shrouds with her jib-boom, has been much admired as an 
unparalleled exploit. She would, says our author, have either sunk 
or captured the Montagne also, had not her fore-top mast been shot 
away. 

We have observed in a letter published towards the end of 
the volume, and written by Howe only a few days before his death, 
an interesting reference made to the mode of attack pursued by him. 
The letter is addressed to Sir Roger Curtis, dated the 13th of July, 
1799, when he was on the eve of departing to assume the chief 
command of the Cape of Good Hope station, and contains the 
following passage to which we have been referring :—‘‘In our action 
of the Ist of June, the pushing through the enemy’s line from to 
windward, (with respect of each ship against her opponent,) much 
risk of injury to each other was obvious. It would have been less 
had every ship (which was not able to secure her adversary by close 
action to dese: shbote gone through the enemy’s line as we did. But 
admitting the risk of mutual injury to be as great as I believe many 
officers supposed, the times or peculiar circumstances of the country 
at that period, and the desponding and consequent discontent which 
would have prevailed in the kingdom at large, if a less positive 
decision in our favour had been the event of our efforts, called loudly, 
in my opinion, for some conclusive issue of the contest.” We now 
cite some anecdotes which the biographer has collected concerning 
the achievement. 


“ As the Charlotte was advancing down towards the French line, with 
a determination to pass through it, it appeared so close and compact that 
Lord Howe expressed a doubt, whether there was room to pass between 
the Montagne, of 120 guns, and the Jacobin, of 80, which had stretched 
partly under the lee of the former, as if afraid of the Charlotte’s broadside, 
thus occupying the place it was intended the Charlotte should take. Lord 
Howe, however, was determined to pass through, or run on board the 
enemy's flag-ship or the Jacobin, on which Bowen, with that blunt and 
resolute tone so peculiarly his own, called out, ‘ That’s right, my Lord, the 
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Charlotte will make room for herself.’ On his first appointment to the 
Queen Charlotte, this unpolished but shrewd and clever seaman was in the 
habit, in addressing the commander-in-chief or replying to his questions, of 
frequently, almost constantly, using the expression ‘ My Lord.’ One day 
Lord Howe said to him, ‘ Bowen, pray, my good fellow, do give over that 
eternal my Lord, my Lord ; don’t you know I am called Black Dick in the 
fleet ?? the sobriquet by which he was generally known to the sailors. 

“ Just as the Charlotte was closing with the Montagne, Lord Howe, who 
was himself conning the ship, called out to Bowen to starboard the helm ; 
to which Bowen remarked, that if they did so she would be on board the 
next ship, the Jacobin: to this his lordship replied, sharply, ‘ What is that 
to you, Sir?’ Bowen, a little nettled, said, in an under tone, ‘ D—n my 
eyes, if I care if you don’t; I'll go near enough to singe some of our 
whiskers.’ Lord Howe heard him, and turning to his captain, said, ‘ That’s 
a fine fellow, Curtis.’ 

** Some time after the battle, a deputation of the petty officers and seamen 
requested Bowen to ask Lord Howe if they might have the gratification of 
congratulating his lordship on the victory he had gained, and of thanking 
him for having led them so gloriously into battle. On receiving them on 
the quarter-deck, Lord Howe himself, being on the front of the poop, was 
so affected that he could only say, with a faltering voice, and his eyes 
glistening with tears, ‘ No, no, I thank you; it is you, my brave lads—it is 
you, not I, that have conquered.’ The honest and blunt Bowen, in telling 
this to a friend, said, ‘I could myself have cried most heartily to see the 
veteran hero so affected.’ 

‘* Shortly after the return of the Charlotte to Portsmouth, Lord Howe 
sent for the first lieutenant, Larcom, whom he thus addressed :—‘ Mr. Lar- 
com, your conduct in the action has been such that it is necessary you 
should leave this ship.’ Larcom, who was as brave as his admiral, a good 
officer and seaman, was thunderstruck, and, with tears in his eyes, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Good God! my Lord, what have I done? why am I to leave the 
ship ?>—I have done my duty to the utmost of my power.’ ‘ Very true, 
Sir,’ said Lord Howe; ‘but leave this ship you must; and I have great 


pleasure in presenting you with this commission as commander, for your 
conduct on the late occasion.’ ” 


The conduct and the position of the Marlborough on the Ist of 
June, as described partly by Captain Berkeley, and partly by her 
first lieutenant, Monckton, after the former was carried off deck 


wounded, were sufficiently extraordinary to warrant our copying of 
the particulars. 


“The Marlborough engaged the Impetueux for about twenty minutes, 
when she payed round off and dropt with his bowsprit over our quarter, 
where he lay exposed to a very heavy raking fire which we kept up. Every 
creature was driven from her decks, and some of my men boarded her, but 
were called back. I had now the satisfaction to see all his masts go over 
the side. At this moment a seventy-four, which was astern of the Impetueux, 
attempted to weather and rake us; but he met with so severe a reception 
that he dropt on board his consort’s quarter, and then luffing up boarded 
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the Marlborough upon the bow ; but the steadiness of our troops, and the 
good use made of our guns and carronades, prevented him from availing 
himself of his situation. In a few minutes I had the pleasure of seeing this 
ship’s masts follow the example of the other, and they both lay without 
firing a gun, or without any colours, which makes me suppose they had 
struck, as not a soul was upon deck to answer; and what confirmed me in 
this opinion afterwards, when we were dismasted and lay along-side the 
]mpetueux, within half-pistol shot, was, that no attempt was made against 
us, until our own fleet came up and took possession of them. : 
‘‘ IT now attempted to back off from the two wrecks, and unfortunately 
accomplished it just as the French admiral came under our stern, who 
backed his maintopsail and raked us, by which he did us considerable 
damage, and carried away our three masts. It was from this ship I received 
my wound, and therefore the remainderis the account of my first lieutenant.” 
** Lieutenant Monckton thus proceeds :—‘ At the time Captain Berkeley 
was obliged to quit the deck, we were still on board, but backing clear of 
our opponents ; our masts being then shot away by the three-decker under 
our stern, carried away the ensign staff and deprived us of hoisting any 
colours for a few minutes. I ordered the wreck to be cleared away from the 
colour chest, and spread a Union Jack at the spritsail-yard, anda St. George’s 
ensign at the stump of the foremast ; but perceiving that the latter was mis- 
taken by some of our own ships for the tri-coloured flag, I ordered the flag to 
be cut off. At this time we were laying along-side the Impetueux, within pis- 
tol-shot ; and, finding that she did not return a gun, and perceiving she was 
on fire, I ordered our ship to cease firing at her, and suffered them quiet!y 
to extinguish the flames, which [ could easily have prevented with our 
musketry. While clearing away the wreck, the rear of the enemy’s fleet was 
coming up, and perceiving that they must range close to us, and being de- 
termined never tosee the British flag struck, I ordered the men to lie down 
at their quarters to receive their fire, and to return it afterwards if possible; 
but being dismasted, she rolled so deep that our lower-deck ports could not 
be opened. The event was as I expected ; the enemy’srear passed us to 
leeward very close, and we fairly ran the gauntlet of every ship which 
could get a gun to bear, but luckily without giving us any shot between 
wind and water, or killing any men, except two who imprudently, disv- 
beyed their officers and got up at their quarters. Two of their ships, 
which had tacked, now came to windward of us, and gave us their fire, 
upon which one of their hulks hoisted a national flag, but upon our firing 
some guns at her she hawled it down again; and a three-decker having 
tacked also, stood towards us, with a full intention, I believe, to sink us 
if possible : the Royal George, however, who I suppose had tacked after 
her, came up, and engaging her very closely, carried away her main and 
mizen-masts, and saved the Marlborough from the intended close attack. 
I then made the signal for assistance on a boat’s mast ; but this was almost 


instantly shot away. At five the Aquilon took us in tow, and soon after 
we joined the fleet.’’ 


Other incidents are recorded, which are characteristic enough of 
British sailors, connected with the conduct of the Marlborough. 
When she was entirely dismasted, and otherwise disabled, the second 
lieutenant, as well as the captain, being severely wounded—for he 
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had his arm shot off—a whisper of surrender was said to have been 
uttered— 


* Which Lieutenant Monckton overhearing, resolutely exclaimed, * he 
would be d—d if she should ever surrender, and that he would nail her 
colours to the stump of the mast.’ At this moment a cock, having by the 
wreck been liberated from the broken coop, suddenly perched himself on 
the stump of the mainmast, clapped his wings, and crowed aloud; in an 
instant three hearty cheers rang throughout the ship’s company, and no 
more talk of surrender.” 


There are other anecdotes introduced, in which the usual curse 
abounds, that are no less descriptive of the reckless and brave 
sailor; instead of which, we rather choose to have recourse to a 
letter written by Lady Mary Howe at Portsmouth, dated July 2nd, 
1794. Lady Mary was second daughter of the noble Earl, and the 
letter in question was addressed to her sister, Lady Altamont. But 
before citing any part of it, it may be satisfactory to be told that, 
on the 20th of June, the King, Queen, and three of the Princesses, 
proceeded to Portsmouth, attended by certain officers of state and 
other public functionaries, when great parade, congratulation, and 
rejoicing took place. We may, indeed, aptly introduce this royal 
visit, by extracting a letter written by his Majesty to Earl Howe’s 
sister, of whom mention has already been made, and whose 
admirable reply must also be quoted. The lithograph copy of the 
King’s communication, which is inserted in the volume before us, 
is, in point of penmanship and manner, not much less suggestive of 
veneration than are its contents. 


* Windsor, 11th of June 1794. 

“ Mrs. Howe’s zeal for the great cause in which this country is engaged, 
added to her becoming ardour for the glory of her family, must make her 
feel with redoubled joy the glorious news brought by Sir Roger Curtis; 
she will, I hope, be satisfied now that Earl Richard has, with twenty-five 
sail of the line, attacked twenty-six of the enemy, taken six and sunk 
two :* besides, it is not improbable that some of the disabled ships of the 
enemy may not be able to reach their own shore. I own I could not refrain 
from expressing my sentiments on the occasion, but will not detain her by 
adding more. 

(Signed) “Grorcr R.” 


Mrs. Howe’s reply is in these words,— 


“ When Mrs. Howe heard last night of the victory obtained by your 
Majesty’s fleet, she did not feel a possibility of any addition to her felicity, 
but the approbation expressed by your Majesty of what has been per- 
formed, and the honour done her by so precious and so gracious a notice 
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of it under the hand of her daored Sovereign has proved the contrary : and 
she has only to regret that a woman cannot throw herself at your Majesty’s 
feet this morning at the levee, and there to have endeavoured to express 
her heartfelt gratitude.” 


Lady Mary Howe, after describing the arrival at Portsmouth of 
the royal visiters, and referring to the King’s expression of private 
friendship, as well as public gratulation, (for the Royal Family at 
that time and ever since has shown a marked regard for the Howes, 
they being, as the old King said, in some sort relations, the nature 
of which connexion is pointed out in the present volume) proceeds 
to narrate ;— | 


“ They were saluted by the Queen Charlotte, and all the ships of the 
fleet, when the royal standard appeared in sight, and cheered by each ship 
as they passed. Curtis received the King, and led him immediately upon 
deck. Our attendance on the Queen and Princesses prevented mamma 
and I from seeing the first meeting of the King and my glorious father, 
which I am told was the most affecting thing possible. My father’s knees 
trembled with emotion when he kissed the King’s hand, who presented 
him with a most magnificent sword set with diamonds, and afterwards 
with a gold chain, to which is to be hung a gold medal struck for the oc- 
casion; which is also given to the other admirals and captains who have 
contributed to this victory, considered as the greatest ever obtained on 
the sea. My father afterwards kissed the Queen’s hand; and then his 
flag was lowered and the royal standard raised to the main-top-mast’s 
head, and saluted by the whole fleet. The Royal Family then went into 
the cabin, and appeared happy and comfortable to the highest degree, giv- 
ing us a thousand proofs of the kindest interest. About three o’clock 
they went to dinner; after which the King gave a toast, drank by all at 
the table—the Princesses, the Prince, Lady Courtown, Lady Caroline 
Waldegrave, Lady Frances Howard, mamma, and I, my father waiting 
on the King and Queen—and this toast was pronounced in the most 
solemn manner, ‘ May her great Admiral long command the Queen Char- 
lotte, and may she long be an example to future fleets!’ A short time 
after this, the whole Royal Family walked through the ships company, 
drawn up in line, when my father told the King aloud, ‘ that their dili- 
gence and propriety of conduct, in all respects, since the victory, was not 
less commendable than their resolution and bravery during the action.’ 
Nothing during the day was more pleasing to me than this walk through 
these brave fellows, every one of whom I am certain would attend m 
father toa cannon’s mouth, and all of whom have exposed their lives for 
him. We then left the ship with the same ceremonies, and when we were 
at some distance, the Queen Charlotte began, and the whole fleet saluted. 
We attended the Royal Family to the stairs at the dock. and then returned 
home, perhaps the happiest mortals breathing.” 


Other ceremonies are detailed. Then the fair writer proceeds to 
speak of the tars. 


“ I will now try to recollect some more particulars to entertain you 
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The King’s presen has been carried all round the fleet, to every ship's 
company, and shown to the sailors by an officer, and a paper read to them, 
written by my dear father, to express that, as commander-in-chief, and 
as he considers this proof of the King’s approbation in a great measure 
obtained by their exerticns, he was desirous it should be seen by add those 
who had so much contributed to the victory. The sailors have been de- 
lighted with this attention, and the sword and declaration have been 
greeted with three cheers from every ship. Those on board the Queen 
Charlotte all touched it; and the whole fleet joined in the wish of health 
to him to wear it. The attachment of the sailors to him is I believe un- 
exampled. In the fog of the 30th of May, Captain Payne told me he 
observed a little additional thickness on one side of the Russell, which he 
hailed, and it proved to be the Queen Charlotte: the ships not having 
had any communication since the action the day before, it was asked if all 
was well, and afterwards how was the admiral? The moment it was 
answered Lord Howe was well, all the men of the Russell burst into three 
cheers. I told you before of all his own sailors coming upon deck with 
the same ceremony to welcome him after the action. Those who were 
present at that scene tell me nothing was ever equal to it. My father 
says, ‘ Poor fellows, I was not prepared for it, and own it almost got the 
better of me!’ What it must have been to those who saw him take off 
his hat to return the compliment! My father stood upon the poop the 
whole time of the action ; and nothing but a shot carrying away his top- 
masts, as he attempted to pursue the ‘ Montagne,’ prevented his taking 
possession of her.” 


Lady Mary, inheriting the disposition of her father, has many 
things to tell about the sailors, to whom he owed so much. She 
mentions one, whobelonged to the Marlborough; and who, when in 
close quarters with one of the enemy, said ‘‘ he would visit them on 
board their own ship.” As he was going to leap over, a comrade 
called after him to take a cutlass with him ; but he answered, ‘* he 
would find one there.”” He actually returned with two. 

Here is something more French. 


‘* The crew of the L’America ran below, and, when taken, assured Hugh 
Conway that it was only a ruse de guerre, as they had intended popping 
out upon him, when he should attempt to board; but somehow the ma- 
neuvre failed—which seems truly astonishing! They say we acted very 
unfairly, by not informing them we intended to attack them the day we 
did, which happened precisely the day they did not expect it, after having 
becn regularly prepared for it for several days preceding that ill-chosen 
one. ‘To this reasonable objection for our breach of etiquette we may 
attribute the assurance of the captain of the Northumberland to Captain 
Bertie, that we were entirely deceived, if we imagined we had gained a 
victory, it was not even worthy of the name of combat,—‘ ce n’est qu’une 
boucherie ot vous n’avez montré ni science ni tactique.” I think the 
ferocious courage that could dictate this observation, from a man who 
was a prisoner to his conqueror, is worthy of admiration, and of a piece 
with that of the Jacobin, who fired her upper guns when her lower deck 
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was under water. The officers of the Vengeur were carrying prisoners 
to one of our ships, when theirs went down; and when our people were 
scarce able to support the sight of our enemies in their horrid situation, 
the French devils looked on the catastrophe of their countrymen with per- 
fect coolness. The cartridges on board the French ships, taken and used 
in the fleet generally, were mostly made of the fine painteg church music 
used in the cathedrals, and of the preuves de noblesse of the principal fami- 
lies, many hundred years old, and illuminated with the genealogical tree. 
There was a decree of the Conventiun for applying the archives of the 
nobility to that particular purpose.” 


It would appear that the officers of the fleet were a good deal 
engaged in discussing the sort and name of the title which ought to 
be conferred on their admiral. Less than that of a marquisate the 
elevation could not be; but what did the sailors think? One of 


them was heard to say, 


« «A marquis, vou blockhead, the King must make him one of the 
blood royal!’ Entre nous, if he intends to be anything more, ‘ Duke de 
la Montagne’ would be a pretty title, if his top-masts had not prevented 
it. I should prefer that, as it would give me the title of Lady Molly Mole- 
hill; but as that title is out of the question, that of Duke Sans Pareil was 
proposed, there being already a Duke of Northumberland. Marquis le 
Juste, or if a French title will not sit well upon him, Marquis of Torbay, 
it is thought, would be a title that would completely refute all the inso- 
lence of /ast year. I think I have now sent you all my stories, except that 
Tom Packenham, having fired away in a very rude style on one of the 
French men-of-war, and observing they did not answer the compliment in 
the manner he expected, stopped his fire, and desired to know if the ship 
had not struck. On being answered, they had not, he hallooed out, in 
great rage, ‘Then, d—n ye, why do you not fire?’ Remarking that one 
of the enemy’s ships had shot away the top-masts of one commanded by 
his particular friend, Packenham declared with an oath, ‘ I’ll pay you for 
that;’ and bearing down on the Frenchman, he gave him a broadside for 
the affront offered to his friend. After the action of the 29th, he sent 
word to my father, that his men and guns were quite ready for another 
touch, but they must tow him into the line, for his ship would not stir, 
and then he would do his duty. The French monsters were so persuaded 
their fire must sink our ships, that nothing could convince them they had 
not sunk several. The officers of the Impetueux, prisoners on board our 
ships, assured Captain Payne they had seen with their own eyes a ship, 
painted red and black, which had particularly troubled them by sticking 
close to them, go to the bottom, and no declaration of Jack Payne’s that 
he and his Russell were both above water, could make them credit his 
assertion. As so many declared themselves eye-witnesses of this fact, 
Payne and his ship must henceforth be considered as revenants, for at 
Portsmouth they or their ghosts certainly are at this moment. I will now 
only add some of the toasts that have been given, and also used on trans- 
parencies :—‘ May the French ever know Howe to be master of the sea!’ 
—‘ The two first words of the Third Psalm.’—The day we sailed in the 
Aquilon, the King gave— The Admiral, with the Union on the top-mast 
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head; he who alone deserves to wear it.” The common acclamation of 
the mob at Portsmouth was, ‘God save the King, and Lord Howe to 
defend him!’ ..... A gvod omen: the Brunswick sunk the 
Jacobin ; and amongst all the sovereigns at the heads of the ships, though 
many were severely wounded, not one crown was either shot or even 
scratched. Thisisafact. ..... 

- (Signed) “ * Mary Hows.’ ” 


We must close with the lively young lady’s anecdotes, after 
remarking that Earl Howe’s considerate exertions, and his sym- 
pathy in behalf of the sailors, in opposition to the views of captains 
and other superior officers, when mutiny, to a most formidable 
extent, prevailed in the navy, had a palpable and immediate effect 
towards quelling its violence, winning for him more heartily 
than ever the enviable title of “ sailor’s friend,”” which he seems 
to have prized above that of heraldic honours. From all we here 
read either of his own autobiographical letters, or in the communi- 
cations of others, he must have shone in private life. Warmth of 
affection, simplicity of habits, and constant devotedness to the 
interests of his country, are prominent features in his life. He must 
have been the good as well as the great Earl Howe; while the 
manner in which Sir John Barrow has exhibited the subject of 
his pen is worthy of the hero, it also offers a noble model for the 
imitation as well as encouragement of all who belong to the wooden 
walls of Great Britain. 





Arr. VI.—Private Correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
2vols. London: Colburn. 1838. 


TuEsE volumes do not deserve to be ranked high as a collection of 
letters, because certain portions of them communicate only what has 
been long known and more ably stated before, while that which is 
really new in them amounts merely to very small matter, being little 
better than the sweepings of Archdeacon Coxe’s Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough. We regard the work as being chiefly valuable on 
account of the exposé which it affords of the trivial feelings and 
affairs that occupy for the most part personages who, on the page of 
national history, figure as heroes and demi-gods. As respects the 
Duke, if we can regard his letters to his wife as being perfectly 
sincere, and in no degree dictated under the dread of petticoat 
government, he must, even amid the blaze of his warlike renown, 
have been one of the most doatingly fond husbands, or wooers 
rather, that ever existed ; and to have longed incessantly and above 
all things for the charms of her society in the privacy of domestic 
life. ‘The jealousies, the discontent, the rivalry which mark the 
confidings of the Duchess, on the other hand, show that while she 
could make herself be feared rather than be beloved by the generality 
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of those with whom she maintained an intimacy, she in return, even 
at the time that she was nothing less than Prime Minister of England, 
and the mistress over the Queen, possessed no solid satisfaction, but 
was miserable. As to Anne we do not find that her portrait in 
these volumes varies in any important point from that which has 
been long ago generally recognised and current. 

The work consists of three divisions. Inthe first, we have letters 
written by or to the Duchess. These chiefly belong to a period 
when her influence with the Queen was on the decline. The second 
part presents a selection from some of her writings which have pre- 
viously appeared. The ‘‘ Characters of her Contemporaries,” and 
her opinions relating to certain public affairs, bear the stamp of that 
shrewdness and domineering spirit which distinguished her own 
history. The Duke’s correspondence with the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, during the campaigns in Flanders, form the staple of the 
third portion of the work. 

We have intimated that the publication does not deserve a promi- 
nent shelf in the library of any collector of minute historical facts ; 
we must now add, that its very moderate degree of intrinsic value 
has been injuriously affected by the incompetency of the editor for 
the task he undertook. To render such a collection serviceable to 
the inquirer, some intelligible notes or links were necessary in the 
way of commentary, or at least to furnish a key to proper names, 
which, as was customary at the time, were written in cipher. 
There are many breaks and blanks, too, in the documents them- 
selves, and what is not much less annoying, there is sometimes a 
deficiency as respects dates; on other occasions there is no reply 
where the reader’s curiosity has been most awakened by an address. 
It is time, however, that we proceed to lay a few specimens before 
our readers, which, since the Correspondence passed between 
persons who were eminent during a most important era in the 
history of this country and of Europe, must needs bring to light 
several interesting poiuts. 

We had expected more bitterness from the Duchess than appears 
from the letters and sketches before us; still in several of them her 
knowledge of character and satirical turn are very apparent. From 
“‘ Her Opinions” we take the following passages, without much 
regard to connexion. 


‘Were I a man, I freely own that I would not venture anything that I 
could avoid for any King that I know, or that I have heard of. As princes 
are not the best judges of right and wrong, from the flattery that they 
are used to, not to say worse of them, I think the best thing for them, and 
the whole nation, is not to let them have power to hurt themselves, or 
anybody else.” 

‘“‘T am of opinion, from woeful experience, that, from flattery, or want 
of understanding, most princes are alike; and therefore it is to no purpose 
to argue against their passions, but to defend ourselves at all events 
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against them. This makes me think of the Castile oath, ‘ We, that are 
as good as yourself, and more powerful, choose you to be our King, 
upon such conditions ;’ and concludes with what is most just and proper.” 

‘“‘T am, and shall ever be, of the opinion, that nothing is so much worth 
struggling for as liberty; and I have given demonstration, that in all 
times I have done everything in my poor power that could contribute 
towards that happy condition ; and I will continue to do so as long as I 
live. But, alas! what can it signify, the endeavours of an old woman.” 

“It is impossible that one of my age and infirmities can live long; 
and one great happiness there is in death, that one shall never hear any 
more of anything they do in this world.”’ 

“Both parties find fault with each other; and for my own part, I be- 
lieve them both to blame in many things; but surely the Tories are the 
worst, and have always done the most mischief. [ believe there is many 
knaves among them, but ’tis certain the majority of them are fools; and 
the principles that they profess are both foolish and false. Many of the 
Whigs must be allowed to have sense, and to be much more capable of 
managing a government than Tories. But the majority of them are 
knaves, and they have shown, when they are in employment, that their 
chief aim is to keep their places, and raise themselves without any regard 


to the good of the public.” 


Some snarlers incline to charge the two great factions of the pre- 
sent day in terms no less unmeasured than those employed by Sarah 
Jennings in the last quoted paragraph, and, indeed, hardly in any 
respect speak differently. She had also, by the time she spoke so 
slightingly of princes as she does in the above passages, been led to 
feel upon how slender a tenure she held her influence over the Queen. 
Her character of Anne in our next extract, though not without a 
drop of gall, is, we believe, essentially correct, while it evinces the 
pencil of a master-hand. 


‘Queen Anne had a person and appearance not at all ungraceful, till 
she grew exceeding gross and corpulent. There was something of 
majesty in her look, but mixed with a sullen and constant frown, that 
plainly betrayed a gloominess of soul, and a cloudiness of disposition 
within. She seemed to inherit a good deal of her father’s moroseness, 
which naturally produced in her the same sort of stubborn positiveness 
in many cases, both ordinary and extraordinary, as well as the same sort 
of bigotry in religion. Her memory was exceeding great, almost to a 
wonder, and had these two peculiarities remarkable in it, that she could, 
whenever she pleased, forget what others would have thought themselves 
obliged by truth and honour to remember, and remember all such things . 
as others would think it a happiness to forget. Indeed, she chose to 
retain in it very little besides ceremonies and customs of courts, and such 
like insignificant trifles ; so that her conversation, which otherwise might 
have been enlivened by so great a memory, was only made the more 
empty and trifling by its chiefly turning upon fashions and rules of pre- 
cedence, or observations upon the weather, or some such poor topics, 
without any variety or entertainment. Upon which account it was a 
sort of unhappiness to her that she naturally loved to have a great crowd 
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come to her; for when they were come to court, she never cared to haye 
them come in to her, nor to go out herself to them, having little tosay to 
them, but that it was either hot or cold: and little to inquire of them, but 
how long they had been in town, and the like weighty matters. She 
never discovered any readiness of parts, either in asking questions, or in 
giving answers. In matters of ordinary moment, her discourse had 
nothing of brightness or wit; and in weightier matters, she never spoke 
but in a hurry, and had a certain knack of sticking to what had been dic- 
tated to her to a degree often very disagreeable, and without the least 
sign of understanding or judgment. Her letters were very indifferent, 
both in sense and spelling, unless they were generally enlivened with 
a few passionate expressions, sometimes pretty enough, but repeated over 
and over again, without the mixture of anything either of diversion or 
instruction. Her civility and good manners in conversation (to which 
the education of great persons naturally leads) were general enough, till, 
in her latter days, her new friends untaught her these accomplishments ; 
and then her whole deportment was visibly changed to that degree, that, 
when some things disagreeable to her own honour or passion have been 
laid before her, she would descend to the lowest and most shocking forms 
of contradiction ; and what, in any of a meaner station, would have been 
esteemed the height of unpoliteness. Her friendships were flames of an 
extravagant passion, ending in indifference or aversion. Her love to the 
prince seemed, in the eye of the world, to be prodigiously great; and 
great as was the passion of her grief, her stomach was greater; for that 
very day he died, she ate three very large and hearty meals, so that one 
would think that, as other persons’ grief takes away their appetites, her 
appetite took away her grief.” 


The progress of the Duchess’s waning influence at court is pun- 
gently enough indicated in certain curious notices regarding the 
period when Anne left Kensington, after the death of her husband. 


“ ‘When we came into the coach, she had a very extraordinary thought 
as it appeared to me. She desired me to send to my Lord Treasurer, and 
at once beg of him to take care and examine whether there was room in 
some vault to bury the prince at Westminster, and to leave room for her 
too. I suppose it was where her family, and kings, and queens, had been 
laid; but, in case there was not room enough for the prince and her too, 
she directed another place to be buried in. When we came to St. James’s, 
I carried her privately through my lodging into her green closet, and 
gave her a cup of broth; and afterwards she ate a very good dinner; and 
at night, I found her at a table again, where she had been eating, and 
Mrs. Masham very close by her, who went out of the room as soon as I 
came in; but with an air of insolence and anger, and not in the humble 
manner she had sometimes affected of bedchamber woman. I attended 
the queen upon this affliction with all the care that was possible to please 
her, and never named Mrs. Masham to her; and she would make me sit 
down as she had done formerly, and make some little show of kindness 
at night when I took my leave; but she would never speak to me freely 
of anything, and I found I could gain no ground ; which was not much 
to be wondered at, for I never came to her but I found Mrs. Masham 
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there, or had been just gone out from her, which at last tired me, and I 
went to her seldomer. Before the prince was buried, she passed a good 
deal of time looking into precedents, that she might order how it should 
be performed, which I thought unusual and not very decent; but she 
naturally loved all forms and ceremonies, and remembered more of them 
than I could even do; but she had bits of great tenderness for the prince, 
and I remember she wrote me once a little note, at which I could not 
help smiling, that I should send to my Lord Treasurer to take care that 
some door might be taken down, at the removing of the prince to West- 
minster, for fear the dear prince’s body should be shook as he was carried 
out of some room, though she had gone long jumbling journeys with him 
to the bath when he must feel it, and when he was gasping for breath.” 


The Duchess’s opinion of her own sex must be taken with some 
reserve ; but it is so characteristic of her, that we transcribe it before 
proceeding to insert a few passages from her husband’s letters. She 
says, ‘© Women signify nothing unless they are the mistress(es) of a 

rince or a first minister, which I would not be if I were young; and 
think there are very few, if any women, that have understanding 
or impartiality enough to serve well those they really wish to serve.” 

The Duke of Marlborough comes out well, rather than otherwise, 
from what appears in the present publication. Not that his head 
seems clearer, but that he is not so heartless, avaricious, or so much 
dazzled by military renown as we have been in the habit of charging 


against him. Here isa letter of his tothe Duchess, dated November 
8th, 1706. 


‘I have had the happiness of yours of the 19th by the express, but your 
long letter, writt by the former post, I believe is gone to the army, which I 
shall not have till I come to the Hague, which I hope will be to-morrow, 
though the wind is now very contrary. J embarked yesterday at Antwerp 
with a fair wind, and was promised I should be this day at the Hague. I 
deserve better from you than to have you make excuses for a long letter, 
for when they are on a subject that sometimes gives me the spleen, yet, 
coming from you, they are welcome; for, believe this truth, it is only you 
can make me end my days happily. You say Madam 218 is grown so well 
satisfied with you, that she intends to write. There is no name to those 
figures in my cipher. I know the young man you mention for 397’s* 
daughter. I have heard a good character of him ; but whilst his father lives 
his revenue will be very small, so that on all accounts I pity him. What 
you have been told of 112’s loaves and mutton is, I believe, very true. 
You know I have no great value for him; but it is certain that, to the best 
of his understanding, he is very honest to the common cause. In my next, 
from the Hague, I shall hope to be able to tell you when I intend to leave 
that place, for should I stay to finish the treaties begun, this whole year would 
not suffice. But Mr. Stepney being both capable and honest, I shall put 
every thing into his hands. I am so fond of some pictures I shall bring 





‘* # Possibly Lord Aylesbury.” 
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with me, that I could wish you hada place for them till the gallery at 
Woodstock be finished; for it is certain there are not in England so fine 
pictures as some of these, particularly King Charles on horseback, done by 
Vandyke. It was the Elector of Bavaria’s, and given to the emperor, and 
I hope it is by this time in Holland.” 


The Duke’s constant attention to his private affairs, even amid 
his strenuous exertions to maintain the glory of England and cripple 
her enemies, seems to have been exemplary rather than grossly self- 
ish and avaricious. The letter which we are about to quote, when 
he had just opened the campaign which was to humble effectually 
Louis le Grand, will furnish a key to a calculating character that 
is by no means offensive. 


“ Abbey of Looz, June 24, 1709. 

«Since my last I have had none of yours but one of the 23d of May, 
given me by an officer. I think Lord Feversham owed three years last 
Christmas ; but if you send for the Steward, he will show you the last ac- 
quittance. As for his estate, when I was about it two years ago, everybody 
thought him unreasonable in his demand; butif you can have it for a penny- 
worth, you will do well to buy it. I remember one objection was, that he 
had ploughed up the meadow ground, so that some years hence it would not 
yield the same rent. I do by this post send to Lord Treasurer, a copy of 
the King of France’s letter, in which he gives reasons to his people for 
having refused the agreeing to the preliminaries ; so that we may now be 
sure that we must make this campaign. So that you need not be hasty in 
sending over the buffet of plate, nor the canopy of state. When you are 
most at leisure let me know some particular of what you directed when you 
were last at Woodstock. We have now our army together, and I thank 
God the weather is much better; the French army is also altogether, and 
are so strongly entrenched that we must turn our thoughts to scme operation 
that may oblige them to decamp. The two suites of hangings which were 
made at Bruxelles by Vanburgh’s measure cost me above eight hundred 
pounds; so that, if possible, they should serve for the rooms they were in- 
tended for ; being sure in England there can be none had so good or fine. 
If Lord Treasurer and Vanburgh approve of it, you may keep one of the 
marble blocks, so that the room where you intend your buffet may be well 
done. I remember you were desirous of having one; but if you have taken 
other measures, or altered your mind, you will say nothing, but take it as I 
mean it, kindly, as I shall do in the whole course of my life, everything that 
I think may be a satisfaction to you. You have but to let me know what 
you wish for, and if it be in my power it will bedone ; foras I would be glad 


to have nothing to do with politics, I would centre all my happiness in your 
kindness.” 


According to his own representations the Duke all but adored his 
wife after a religious fashion. On one occasion he writes, “I wish 
with all my heart that happy time were come that we might be quiet 
at Woodstock.” At another time he says, “I had rather live a 
quiet life with your love and kindness than with the most ambitious 
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employment any prince can give.” The battle of Ramilies drew 
from him the letter we now extract. The writer was then fifty-six. 


** Monday, May 24th, 11 o’Clock, 1706, Ramilies, 

“IT did not tell my dearest soul the design I had of engaging the enemy, 
if possible, to a battle, fearing the concern she has for me might make her 
uneasy ; but I can now give her the satisfaction of letting her know that 
on Sunday last we fought, and that God Almighty has been pleased to give 
us avictory. I must leave the particulars to this bearer, Colonel Richards, 
for having been on horseback all Sunday, and after the battle marching all 
night, my head aches to that degree, that it is very uneasy to me to write. 
Poor Bingfield, holding my stirrup for me, and helping me on horseback, 
was killed. I am told he leaves his wife and mother in a poor condition. I 
can’t write to any of my children, so you will let them know I am well, and 
that I desire they will thank God for preserving me; and pray give my duty 
to the Queen, and let her know the truth of my heart, that the greatest plea- 
sure J have in this success is, that it may be a great service to her affairs; 
for I am sincerely sensible of all her goodness to meand mine. Pray believe 
me when I assure you that I love you more than I can express.” 


War does not appear from the Duke’s letters to be such a tempting 
game as some enthusiastic writers have represented it. He speaks 
like a plain and simple man, rather than a conquering hero who 
carried the warlike glory of his country to the very highest pinnacle 
of renown. In writing to Godolphin, soon after the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, he says, ‘‘I have such an inward heat, that I have no skin 
upon my lips, which is very troublesome.” Three days later he 
declares, that, ‘‘ ever since the battle, I have had so continual a head- 
ache, that I am extremely uneasy, so that I write as little as pos- 
sible.” Nay, if we are to take the whole of his statements concern- 
ing the continuance of war as sincere, instead of wishing it to be 
protracted for his own aggrandizement, as has generally been be-: 
lieved, he was extremely anxious to put an end to its horrors as soon 
as was compatible with the true interests of England. In his first 
account of Malplaquet to Godolphin, for instance, he says,— 


: “« September 11th, N.S. 1709. 
“ The English post of the 26th is come, but I have not strength to do any 


thing but of letting you know we have had this day a very murdering battle. 
God has blest us with a victory: we having first beaten their foot and then 
their horse. If Holland pleases, it is now in our power to have what peace 
we please, and I have the happiness of being pretty well assured that this 
is the last battle I shall be in, so that I may end my days in some quietness, 
and have the satisfaction of your company. 

‘“‘ Mr. Graham, this bearer, is a very brave man, and one of my aide-camps: 


he will give you an account of the action ; and I think you should give him 
five hundred pounds.” 


We even find him alluding to the distress of the people produced 
by the prolonged war. On invading French Flanders, he says, 
“It grieves my heart to see the sad condition the poor country- 
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pleople are in for want of bread; for they have not the same counte- 
nance they had in other years.” 

In short, from the whole contents of these volumes, the principal 
advantages to be derived besides that of throwing light upon certain 
renowned characters in British history, are the lessons which they 
teach concerning the comparative worthlessness and uncertainty of 
the pleasures or feelings which wait on external greatness, when 


brought into competition with the even current of ordinary and do- 
mestic life. 





Art. VII.—The Misertes and Beauties of Ireland. By Jonatuan Biyns, 


Assistant Agricultural Commissioner on the late Irish Poor Inquiry. 
2 Vols. London: Longman. 1837. 


Tue title-page to these handsome volumes contains a striking con- 
trast ; but as Ireland is a country full of strong contrasts and contra- 
dictions, we regard Mr. Binns’s selection of a name to his work as 
being happy and indicative of the information which it offers. No 
sooner had he entered Dublin on his passage for England, than the 
inconsistencies of fine buildings and wretched hovels crowded 
together, gaiety and distress, grandeur and squalid poverty, came 
before him, in all their most forbidding combinations. Numbers of 
miserable beings, he intimates, may be seen lying half naked, and 
apparently half dead from cold and hunger, on the parapets and the 
steps of those hospitable abodes in which the stranger may be in- 
vited to partake of the comforts and luxuries of life. It is admitted 
that in England, in London, for instance, the differences which 
present themselves in the condition of the poor, when brought into 
comparison with that of the rich, is violent and lamentable ; but in 
the sister island these varieties and contrasts strike the eye at the 
same time and in the same places, furnishing extremes that fail not 
to awaken the mind most forcibly to the anomalous phenomena of 
that beautiful, but wretched country. 

Mr. Binns, in obedience to his appointment as Assistant Agricul- 
tural Commissioner on the late Irish Poor Inquiry, to which office 
his extensive and long experience in rural economy and farming of 
course recommended him, embarked at Liverpool for Ireland on the 
3rd of July, 1835, and seems to have pursued his active duties with 
little or no interruption till the close of the year. Between these 
two dates he threaded and intersected the island in almost eve 
direction, and therefore, in a manner more minute and accurate than 
is often the case with tourists, he has been enabled to report on the 
condition of the inhabitants. He describes scenery, antiquities, and 
objects falling under the several branches of natural history ; but as 
it was in relation to the real situation and circumstances of the people, 
their dispositions and feelings, especially their rural habits and 
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attainments that he had to give information, we shall allow him to 
be heard upon these more immediate points of inquiry ; for we with 
him hold, that it is of the most pressing moment, not only to Ireland 
but to this country, that a familiar acquaintance with the rural popu- 
lation of the former be obtained. Now as it is not from fashionable 
tourists, or the sketchers of the picturesque that this familiarity is to 
be obtained, let us see what agricultural knowledge, the acquired 
habits, the appointed duties of our author, have bequeathed the 
empire in reference to the special subjects in question. 

Ireland offers to economists, statesmen, and philosophers, one 
of those difficult problems which the perplexed and long-involved 
socia] conditions of nations sometimes furnish ; so that of the plans 
of amelioration suggested, there is not less of contradiction than in 
the appearance of the subject of them itself. This remark may be 
allowed to introduce an outline of Mr. Binns’s general views, in 
which he presents his opinion with regard to the remedies which 
he deems best calculated to hasten the national restoration of 
one of the finest countries in the world. 

After alluding to the degraded and destitute condition of the Irish 
people, and the causes which have entailed upon the country the evils 
which characterize it,—charging these to the account of England,— 
he meets some of the complaints raised against the Irish. As to 
the vice of id/eness which is often preferred, he argues that it is 
utterly impossible for them to be otherwise than idle, and that the 
only wonder is that they are not something far worse. Let it be 
borne in mind that there is a great surplus of labourers, that 
consequently nothing like an adequate reward is to be obtained for 
labour,—that the harder a man works, the greater will be the {sur- 
plus,—and that the disappointments the workmen so repeatedly 
encounter, have a tendency to destroy their energy, to produce 
despondency and despair ; and then think what must be the preva- 
lent inducements in regard to industry. 

Corroborative of this view of the case, it is a well-known fact, that 
as soon as the Irish have a prospect of being compensated for their 
labour they apply themselves to it with praiseworthy and skilful in- 
dustry. ee author accords to them the merit of enthusiasm in such 
cases. 

Cruelty and outrage are also charged to the prejudice of the people 
of Ireland; but, says Mr. Binns, if the crimes here alluded to are 
incapable of vindication, facts and circumstances may at least exte- 
nuate their wickedness. He argues that the Irish are not naturally 
vindictive, nor even singularly so, when the treatment to which J 
have been habitually exposed is considered. It is evident, indeed, 
that no just parallelism can be established between the Irish and 
the English peasantry ; and that those who have not made them- 
selves familiar with the actual hardships to which the former are 
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exposed cannot entertain any competent opinion on the subject. It 
is on account of the light which our author furnishes on this point 
to all inquirers who have not had similar opportunities with himself 
for forming a correct opinion, that we chiefly approve of his work. 
For example, we hear of murders being perpetrated upon such as 
have taken land from which others have been ejected. This sort of 
outrage must appear to an English farmer unprovoked ; for it is 
seldom that he encounters much difficulty in obtaining another 
farm. But what is the ejected Irish tenant to do, even although his 
farm consisted of what in this country would be called a mere patch 
of land? Of money or credit he has none; and being once set 
adrift he must either beg or steal, or starve with his family. He 
may not be in arrear of rent,—he may not have transgressed the rules 
of his lease,—but because his religious or political creed may be 
offensive to a conspicuous landlord, he is driven to despair. The 
hardship is often of a sterner and more provoking order, as the fol- 
lowing paragraphs show. 


“In many cases, having purchased a right of possession’ from the pre- 
vious occupiers, they consider themselves to have a permanent interest in 
the farms for which they have paid; accordingly, ejectments are resented 
by strenuous combinations. Outrages, thus occasioned, are frequently 
misrepresented, for the very worst of purposes, as arising out of political or 
religious animosities; and hence it is that, in the minds of those unac- 
quainted with the peculiar condition and circumstances of the country, pre- 
judices, more easily rooted than removed, are established against both the 
religion and the politics thus stigmatised and calumniated. One instance 
of an outrage, which occurred within the present year, and which is totally 
distinct from either of these causes, but susceptible of being converted by 
party-spirit into a powerful party engine, I will give in an extract from the 
letter of a gentleman who had long resided in Ireland, and who has the best 
opportunity for observation. 

“+ During the week in which I received your first letter, there was a re- 
ward of fifty pounds offered by the Irish Government for the apprehension 
of some persons who dug up a grass field in the county of Limerick. This, 
to persons not knowing the real state of the country, would appear to be a 
most wanton and malicious destruction of their neighbour’s property; you 
will be astonished when I tell you that dire necessity, not wantonness, led 
to the act, and that it is most probable that not the slightest degree of ma- 
lice was entertained by the perpetrators towards the owner of the field. I 
have known and seen many such outrages committed on property, and will 
tell you what I found to be invariably the circumstances connected with 
them. In the southern and midland counties, the lands are let in large farms 
to persons who rear and feed cattle, and keep extensive dairies for the 
making of butter, &c. ; and the consequence is, that the poor cottier cannot, 
in hundreds of cases, procure a piece of land-to plant potatoes for his mise- 
rable family. Though he is willing to pay an enormous rent for the land 
to grow acrop of potatoes, the farmer generally thinks it unprofitable to let 
a field for the accommodation of his poor neighbours. They are therefore 
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urged by their necessities to band together, and go at night, and partially 
or wholly dig up a field, for then the farmer must let it to them (being un- 
fit for grass) at from 8 to 12 guineas per Irish acre. Thus, you see, actual 
want compels them to force the farmer to sell them the use of his field for 
that season. You will say that this is a frightful state for a country to be 
reduced to, when the people are obliged to risk one of the severest penalties 
of the law, that they may get, and for a high price, that which they cannot 
do without—yet such is the fact. You may think it strange that a farmer 
should require to be forced to let his land at such a high rate; but when 
you consider how difficult it is to induce a dairy, or cattle-farmer, to become 
a tillage-farmer, and when you also take into account that a man having 
his arrangements for the dairy-farm made (that is, having the quantity of 
cattle necessary for his farm), if he then gives a ten or twelve-acre field to 
plant potatoes in, he must sell 10 or 12 cows at a time, when the markets 
may be depressed, and of course he be a loser—lI say that, taking these 
things into account, you will understand why the farmers are so averse to 
letting their land in that way.’ ” 


Mr. Binns uniformly stands up in praise of the Irish for their 
kind, hospitable, and harmless disposition towards the stranger; a 
testimony which is in perfect accordance with that of almost every 
one who travels amongst them. These feelings and displays, he 
adds, are most remarkable among the poor. 

In the hundreds of miserable cabins which he entered, he declares, 
that a seat, if there was one, was always at his service, and if the 
inmates did not invite him to share the best they possessed, it was 
from diffidence alone, for they always seemed gratified if he took a 
potato from the bowl uninvited. Surely, when such are prevalent 
dispositions amongst the poorest of an oppressed and misused 
people, those elements are not far distant which might be worked 
out into the most beautiful and prosperous details. Indeed, when- 
ever such elements of industry, contentment, gratitude, and upright- 
ness as are positively spoken to by our author and other witnesses 
in behalf of the Irish, are allowed to unfold themselves,—for instance, 
on Lord Gosford’s estates under the superintendence of the en- 
lightened and patriotic Mr. Blacker, the most wonderful and encou- 
raging revolution in appearance and character takes place. 

The general state of agriculture in Ireland, however, is very dif- 
ferent from that which distinguishes the nobleman’s farms to which 
we have just now alluded ; and this brings us to consider the reme- 
dial measures, independent of those which have a purely political 
character, as suggested by our author, for the moral and economical 
restoration of the country. One extract, containing an account of a 
system of farming of the most wretched kind, shall be used to 
usher in his views. 


“ The attention of strangers cannot fail to be arrested by the extraordi- 
nary spectacle which some of the clover fields present, of cows, horses, 
s heep, goats, and pigs, each fastened by a rope or chain toa stake. The 
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pigs have a belt before and behind the shoulders, to which the rope is 
attached ; and such is the force of education (for ‘the Irish pig is domes- 
ticated in the family of its owner) that a practice at which an English pig 
would assuredly rebel, is borne with the most patient untesisting submis. 
sion. Goats are frequently tied at the road-side, one rope sometimes 
fastening a couple. This practice of confining cattle within a small circle 
is not only barbarous and injurious to them, but wasteful both of food 
and manure. If the clover were mown and given in the stall, its growth 
would be more luxuriant, the produce certainly more than double, and the 
manure, being all saved instead of all wasted, would be preserved, and at 
the farmer’s command. ‘This confinement to the stake must be injurious, 
I repeat, to the animals. They suffer the peltings of the storm at one 
time, and the scorching rays of the sun at another; are deprived of the 
luxury of water except once a day, their food is soiled by being trampled 
on, and they are tantalized with fresh food being within an inch of their 
mouths, and yet beyond their reach.” 


Mr. Binns’s sine qua non for the immediate and speediest rege- 
neration of the social condition of Ireland is an enlightened atten- 
tion to agriculture. A tithe of the interest which is taken in regard 
to party-questions in politics, if devoted to the noble and paramount 
science now named, would unquestionably soon produce the enviable 
results contemplated by the real lovers of peace and prosperity. Nor 
do the expedients proposed by our author for the attainments of these 
results involve great difficulties. In his views of the surest methods 
of introducing a highly-beneficial system of agriculture, and conse- 
quently a corresponding amelioration of the great mass of the people 
of Ireland, he is far from insisting on what some have deemed 
indispensable, viz., a change from small subdivisions of land to large 
farms. What is analogous and similar to the allotment system as 
it obtains in various parts of this country, and indeed on Lord 
Gosford’s estates and others in the sister island, comprehends the 
germ of his recommendations. He does not say or think that such 
smal] farms are in the abstract the most profitable, but only that, in 
regard to the state of agriculture in Ireland and the condition of the 
people, there is no other way of speedily arriving at the desired 
object. 


“To say, that small farms are the cause of distress, is not a whit less 
illogical than to assert that a spare dinner, or a threadbare coat, is the cause 
of a man’s poverty. If a poor man in Ireland have no land, he must starve. 
The misery attendant on small farms is not apparent when they are pro- 
perly conducted. It was the opinion of the most intelligent agriculturists, 
and of all classes best able to judge, in the course of our Examinations (and 
I would request the reader’s particular attention to this fact), that more 
produce is raised per acre, and more rent paid, on small farms, than on 
large ones ; and that, when properly cultivated, four acres enables a man 
not only to keep his family in comfort, but to save a little money. He pays 
the rent from butter, and has his milk and potatoes, his pig, and part of his 
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grain, for the consumption of his family, and to meet incidental expences, 
The large farmer is, of course, a more scientific anda better educated man, 
and has a larger capital at command; a poor man’s capital is the labour of 
himself and his family ; and althongh the large farmer has the advantage of 
the knowledge arising from superior instruction, nothing can be easier than 
to teach a small farmer, particularly an Irishman, so much, and quickly too, 
as will qualify him to become an excellent agriculturist. When shown, 
that by mowing his clover, rape, &c., for his cow, an acre will keep three 
cows instead of one, and that by keeping them in a yard, where all the 
manure will be preserved, and increased by the addition of various kinds of 
collected vegetable matter. his crops will be augmented ; that, in fact, para- 
doxical as it may seem, the more cattle he keeps, the more grain his little 
farm will be susceptible of yielding; his exertions cannot fail to be stimu- 
lated by the simplicity and the facility of means which are to produce such 
incaculably important ends. He attempts the course recommended for his 
adoption, and finds it answer, even beyond his expectations. This is a 
beautiful system, and not less practicable than it is beautiful. It is within 
the scope of the poor man’s intellect; it is intelligible to the meanest capa- 
city; and places those who adopt it on a level, to all practical purposes, 
with the best-educated farmer. Numerous instances have I witnessed of 
the admirable tendency of thissystem. No large farm with which I am 
acquainted (and [ have inspected many of the best managed estates in the 
three kingdoms) can surpass many of the small ones under Mr. Blacker’s 
care ; nor is this remark limited to a score or two of farms, consisting of one 
peculiar species of land, but comprehends many thousand acres, and a vast 
variety of soils. Besides, by first having a sma// farm, they are enabled to 
exert the only capital they possess, namely /abour; and, after a series of 
successful endeavours, to increase their holdings. Circumstanced as Ire- 
land is, there must be small farmers, before there are large ones; and the 
small-farm system, apart from its immediate utility, is productive of very 
important benefits, in a moral point of view. It is a system of social gra- 
dation and progression ;: the higher and more advantageous positions being 
open to a judicious exercise of energy and industry. By multiplying the 
number of those who have an interest in the land, as holders, it is the 
means of diffusing a spirit of independence and self-respect, and has an in- 
evitable tendency to elevate the rank of the agriculturist, in a proportion at 
least equal to the increase of their physical comforts; for they are lifted 
above the condition of mere servants, and established in the character of 
masters.” 


Some pecuniary or other assistance will be requisite to set this 
system on foot ; but it does not require to be to a great amount. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Blacker’s plan, a loan of lime and clover-seed is 
sufficient ; according to other schemes which have completely suc- 
ceeded, that of a cow or pig. To be sure, slovenly habits or injudi- 
cious management may neutralize some of the benefits derived from 
the aids now mentioned. But our author argues that the evils, al- 
lowing them to be such as have by no means resulted from the 
experiments made ofthe allotment system in Armagh, Tyrone, Mo- 
naghan, and other parts of Ireland, would in no degree equal those 
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which exist under the present order of things, for the Irish as a 
nation of agricultural labourers are at present and have long been in 
a state of starvation. Farmers of capital cannot be found in that 
country, and British farmers will not embark in any extensive spe- 
culations where the state of things is so uncertain. If, however, the 
landlords follow the steps of Lord Gosford, assist and encourage the 
people to cultivate properly small farms, to raise food for themselves, 
to grow hemp and flax, together with other articles which the moist 
and genial climate, as well as the mellow and fertile soil of Ireland 
naturally foster, what a change would ensue in point of rents and 
in all those habits and feelings which are the pride and strength of 
a nation! 

We often hear of the superabundant population of the country in 
question ; and are distressed at the accounts of emigration from it, 
as if the soil and the capabilities of the people were unequal to the 
support of their numbers. Let us see what our author has to offer 
on the subject of a surplus amount of inhabitants. 


“Mr. Blacker states that the country pays annually for foreign butter, 
tallow, hemp, and tobacco, in round numbers, £6,000,000: besides many 
minor articles, all, or most part, of which, might be produced at home. We 
have seen that the protection of Corn Laws has enabled the British farmer 
to produce a sufficiency of grain for home consumption; and if the previ- 
ously mentioned articles are equally protected, we should, I doubt not, have 
a supply adequate to our necessities : under this plan, not only would more 
land be brought into cultivation (in consequence of which, the prices, as I 
have before said, would be diminished) but that already cultivated would 
be improved, by reason, first, of the improved mode of feeding cattle, and 
secondly, of the necessarily additional number of cows. As agriculture 
became extended, the labour of the people would be in greater demand; 
they would accordingly receive beiter wages, and be enabled to live on 
better food: and it is a self-evident proposition, that the better the food on 
which a people live, the more the produce is increased—because the more 
cattle and sheep that are kept upon the land, the more that land is enriched; 
provided, of course, the food of the cattle, and the manure, be economically 
husbanded and judiciously applied. Corn and cattle, like agriculture and 
manufactures, operate favourably towards each other. The more cattle the 
more corn; and, on the other hand, the increase of corn augments the means 
of subsistence, both for cattle and man. The increased and improved cul- 
tivation of land in Ireland, must, I am firmly persuaded, form one of the 
principal remedies for the singularly depressed state of the country. Under 
a proper system of agriculture, more than double the present population 
might find profitable employment ; and when agriculture and manufactures 
go hand in hand, as they unquestionably will, if not unfairly interfered with, 
profitable occupation for four or five times the number of hands at preseut 
employed, will, | am well assured, be provided. 

‘“‘In hazarding this assertion, startling as it may appear to some, I am 
perfectly convinced that I speak within compass: and having bestowed 
much of my time upon agricultural pursuits, for the last thirty y ears, I may 
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perhaps, without incurring a charge of undue presumption, be allowed to 
feel confidence on subjects to which so much of my attention has been ne- 
cessarily devoted. Let any one who may be inclined to question the accu- 
racy of my suggestion as to the probability of the produce of Ireland being 
at least quadrupled, look at the miserable state of the land at present under 
cultivation (if, indeed, it deserve the name of cultivation)—the ground co- 
vered with weeds—in want of draining—deprived of manure—having, at 
the best of times, but a scanty allowance of bad seed, and sometimes none 
—the farmer, with the rudest implements, and ignorant of any proper sys- 
tem of farming—deficient in even a poor description of cattle—possessing 
very few sheep—the Bailiffs, or “ Drivers,’ regularly pensioned upon him 
whether he pays his rent or not—and attending him to market, to prevent 
him appropriating to his own use the money for his produce! Let him cast 
his eye, as he travels through the country, over the immense bogs and waste 
lands, which are everywhere to be seen; and, after observing these things, 
he cannot fail to be convinced that Ireland might easily be made to yield 
four or five times as much grain, cattle, butter, hemp, and flax, as she does 
at present. Nor has the British land-owner, or farmer; any reason to feel 
alarmed at this prospect. A great part of the additional produce must be 
consumed by the population of Ireland; this is a certain consequence of the 
improved cultivation of the country. Where, I would ask, where are now 
the immense numbers of shoemakers, and tailors, blacksmiths, and carpen- 
ters, coachmakers, and sadlers, with a great variety of trades and profes- 
sions which I need not stay to particularize, but which will necessarily be 
called into existence and operation, as the increase of industry and capital 
is created?” 


Our author’ proceeds to show how Government and Companies 
might, without any loss, second the endeavours of the landlords, and 
hasten the attainment of the objects desired. By so doing, it is 
probable that the workhouse system contemplated by a Poor Law 
might be dispensed with, at least in so far as the able-bodied are 
concerned. Mr. Binns is not an advocate for the expenditure of 
much capital in the cultivation of bogs ; but rather of the wastes 
which are not d0gs, and which are of enormous extent, though 
suitable for culture. He is of opinion that the land now in culti- 
vation, if occupied and treated in the manner recommended by him, 
is capable of supplying profitable work to a considerable increase 
over the present population ; for that these cultivated lands allow 
ten and half acres for each family of the whole population, whereas, 
in Great Britain, the proportion is but ten acres. 

In reference to the subject of Poor Laws, we quote part of Mr. 
Binns’s suggestions ; for having all along regarded those lately re- 
commended for Ireland as a most inadequate remedy for a dreadful 
and extended disease, we are glad to have such an authority to 


back us. 


4 


‘‘ What I should desire would be—when an able-bodied labourer com- 
plained of the absence of work, to answer his application in these words: 
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‘ Here are four acres of waste land, of which you may have a lease for 21 
years; you may go there; and with such assistance as will be provided, 
you and your family may find abundant employment, and live in comfort.’ 
Let this plan be tried first; let the labourer go to his new location; let 
him be supplied with a few poles, worth as many shillings, to build his 
cabin with ; and some lime or manure, and a few potatoes; and, thus pro- 
vided, let him work or starve. A system based on these principles, might 
be easily wanaged by a Board, similar to that constituted for the superin- 
tendance of the Poor Laws; and the people might be rated for it with as 
little difficulty as for the maintenance of those laws. The workhouse, preg- 
nant with numerous and mighty evils, should be the /ast resource. Houses 
of Refuge for the aged and helpless, would be highly desirable and most ad- 
mirable institutions : but to send a hale, strong man, anxious to employ him- 
self in profitable and useful labour, to waste the best part of his life in de- 
grading idleness and confinement, is, I feel strongly persuaded, in every 
respect an act of indefensible policy.” 


One or two distinct passages, each in some degree bearing upon 
the actual condition of Ireland, must be all that we can farther 
quote from these interesting and well-written volumes. 


«« A year or two ago, an Agricultural School was established near Holly - 
mount; the buildings lie close to the road, between that place and Tuam. 
The condition of this establishment is, I regret to say, anything but pros- 
perous. The ground about the house is tastelessly arranged, and I fear 
that at least an equal want of judgment is exhibited in the agricultural 
department. The crops appeared weedy, and very little green crop was 
visible. 1 saw one patch of cabbages about 20 yards square, and believe 
there were a few turnips in the distance. In my opinion of the merits of 
this school I shall be glad to find myself mistaken ; but impressed as I am 
at present, I think the proprietors would do well to apply to Mr. Blacker, 
of Armagh, for an agriculturist. 

« According to the account of the Assistant-Commissioners, who visited 
this institution, the farm consists of 94 English acres. Mr. M‘Chlery, the 
agriculturist here, stated, that previously to taking this situation, he was 
master of a similar establishment at ‘lemplemore, for seven years. His 
agreement for Hollymount was as fullows. He was to pay £100 a year 
rent, and was to receive 40 pupils (30 males and 10 females), who were 
to pay at the rate of £10 a year each, for which he was to provide them 
board, lodgings, and instruction, and was to have the benefit of their 
labour. The Assistant-Commissioners, who investigated this barony, 
state, from personal observation, that the buildings, especially the house, 
are of a more costly description than is necessary for the purpose. The 
crops consist of oats on an old bug; wheat, about ten acres, a very fine 
crop; potatoes, mangel wurzel, Swedish and white turnips, planted in 
drills. This account fully confirms the necessarily imperfect opinion I 
formed in travelling past. The money that ought to have been applied 
to promote the ends of the institution, has been thrown away upon an 
ostentatious but useless building ; and in the arrangement and execution 
of the plans, a sad lack of co-operation, on the part of the influential resi- 
dents of the neighbourhood, is perceptible. 1 concur with Mr, Blacker 
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in thinking, that until the Irish gentlemen act more in concert for the 
public good than they do at present, the best method of effectually teach. 
ing a knowledge of agriculture, is for the owners of property to provide 
themselves with experienced bailiffs, who may set a practical example of 
the improved theories they maintain, Agricultural Schools, on a small 
scale, and under judicious management, might succeed; but failures such 
as that at Hollymount, are grievously discouraging, and injurious to the 
cause they were intended to serve.”’ 


‘‘Until the Irish gentlemen act more in concert for the public 
good,”’ involves the only great condition which, as it appears to us, 
affects Mr. Binns’s views concerning improvements in the agricul- 
ture of the country and the social amelioration of the people ; for it 
is a condition which supposes that the Irish must be treated as @ 
people, not as individuals may happen to profess a political or reli- 
gious creed. What sort of creed, we wonder, does the functiona 
in the neighbourhood of Monaghan profess, of whom the following 
notice is taken ? 


“Seeing footwalks near the town, unprotected against equestrians, I 
asked the tenant of the toll-house which was close at hand, if people did 
not escape the toll by going along the path. When he first came, they 
did, he informed me, but he kept fire-arms, and fired at them when at- 
tempting todo so. They accordingly soon became acquainted with him, 
and he declared that he would shoot any one who attempted to pass that 
way. Yet this man holds a place of public trust! Perhaps I cannot 
supply a more emphatic illustration of the state of society in this part of 
the country.” : 


It would seem that tricks are played off in various trades. 


“One of my fellow coach passengers entertained us by relating instances 
of the tricks resorted to by the farmers, in order to deceive the corn-factors. 
A bottomless churn is put into a sack, and filled with grain of an inferior 
quality; it is then surrounded and covered with good grain, and drawn 
out. This, however, is a practice not confined to Ireland ; it issometimes 
detected in the markets of this country; and many of my readers will 
doubtless have had occasion to know that the strawberries which the 
fruiterers in London exhibit on the tops of the pottles, are very unsafe 
indexes of the quality of those that lie concealed within. My companion 
also informed us that the farmers, when in want of a little woo) to mend 
their stockings, are in the habit of cutting off from the side of a sheep as 
much as will serve their purpose, not choosing to trust their wives with 
the whole fleeces. A patch of calico is sewed over the bare place, as a 
substitute for the wool.” 
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Art. VIII.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Pringle. London: Moxon. 
1837. 


Many volumes have been filled with the records of lives that were 
not half so worthy of commemoration as that of Thomas Pringle ; 
and many writers have assumed for their volumes some promising 
and dignified title, such as professes to communicate all that ought 
to be known concerning the lives of distinguished persons, which 
have not been half so well executed as the present effort which is 
modestly called a Sketch. We have been so deeply moved by the 
subject before us, and by the manner in which it is treated, that we 
are resolved to afford to our readers such a view as ought to induce 
many to gratify and improve themselves by a complete and frequent 
perusal of the whole. 

Poor Pringle’s history is one indeed which in a singular degree 
exhibits the combination of literary talents and humanity, and the 
influence which the former of these excellences may be made to 
exert over the interests of civilization, and the glory of a great nation. 
At the same time seldom has there occurred a more beautiful instance 
of literature and moral purity lending to each other reciprocal charms, 
or of the extent to which a humble individual’s Jabours may reach 
when directed by high principles, and constantly towards the attain- 
ment of great and beneficent ends. 

The subject of the present Sketch was born on the 5th of January, 
1789, and was the third child of a numerous family. His ancestors 
were respectable farmers on the Scottish Border; and to all who 
are in the least acquainted with the class so designated, it is unne- 
cessary to say more for the purpose of conveying a very high idea of 
intelligence and moral worth. While but a few months old he was 
so unfortunate as to meet with an accident that dislocated the hip- 
joint of his right limb; and from the fact being concealed by the 
nurse for a length of time the injury was never redueed. He grew 
up, however, a resolute as well as a reflecting boy ; as Mr. Ritchie 
says, the useless limb which he was destined to drag laboriously 
about for the rest of his life, serving as a check and a memento ; 
and often when his youthfu! glee was at its highest, sending his 
thoughts back to himself. Even when buta boy his piety was 
remarkable, his old nurse saying, that she frequently found him, at 
that period of his years, on his knees engaged in fervent prayer. 

In spite of the serious and permanent damage done to his limb, 
he became so accustomed to his crutches as to rival the activity of 
those who had no such defect to overcome, loving adventure and pur- 
suing it with no ordinary success. ‘To such a boy, however, the loss 
of an excellent mother, when he was only six years of age, must have 
been a peculiar calamity. Yet he ever retained a lively and most 
fond recollection of her, as may be gathered from the following lines 
in a poem called the “ Autumnal Excursion,” which we copy : 
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‘* And when that gentlest human friend 
No more her anxious eye could bend 
On me, by young affliction prest 
More close to her maternal breast, 

I deem’d she still beheld afar 

My sorrows from some peaceful star ; 
In slumber heard her faintly speak, 
And felt her kiss upon my cheek.” 


Pringle’s earliest and favourite amusement, says the Memoir, were 
gardening, fishing, and working with mechanical tools. ‘In the 
last-mentioned employment he exhibited considerable dexterity ; 
and the same natural turn which enabled him to construct a fishing- 
rod out of a crutch, found exercise, in after years, in supplying his 
lonely African hut with at least substitutes for the conveniences of 
civilized life. Books, however, were his grand resource—fairy tales, 
ghost stories, narratives of adventure and vicissitude, but especially 
of battles. ‘ O that I had a book full of battles!’ cried he ; and his 
old nurse, delighted that she could gratify the taste of her darling, 
and at the same time insinuate divinity, hastened to put into his hands 
Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War.’ ” 

When about fourteen years of age he was sent to the grammar 
school of Kelso, and three years later to the University of Edin- 
burgh. A boy of his own age, now the Rev. Robert Story, minister 
of Rosneath on the Clyde, was his fellow student and lodger while 
at college ; where, in spite of the temptations of a great and gay city, 
they regularly performed those religious services which they had been 
accustomed to see observed at home, taking the duty alternately, 
and on the Sabbath opening no book that was not of a religious 
character. 

‘‘A mong the remembrances of the first evening we spent together,” 
says Mr. Story, 


“It may deserve notice, that, on comparing our attainments in literature, 
he mentioned with peculiar delight, Park’s ‘ ‘Travels’ and Campbell’s 
‘Pleasures of Hope ;’ quoting that fine passage in the latter which ends with 
the line, 

‘ And Freedom shrieked when Kosciuzko fell.’ 


It must have seemed very unlikely, at that time, that a young man suffer- 
ing from incurable lameness should become a traveller; but the congenial 
enthusiasm which the adventures of the African traveller awakened in his 
mind, peculiarly fitted him for assisting in laying the foundations of a new 
colony in the wilds of Southern Africa; while, in his admiration of Camp- 
bell’s verse, may be traced the germinating love of freedom and abhorrence 
of oppression, which became the ruling passion and determinating motive 
of his future life. 

“© * My first impressions of his mind and heart,’ continues this same 
friend, ‘ were deepened by every opportunity I had during a long friend- 
ship and confidential intercourse with him. His warmth of affection, his 
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ingenuousness, and his integrity were, at the very commencement of our 
fellowship, as truly revealed to me in his sayings and doings, as if 1 had 
known him for years. ‘There was such a reality in the beautiful morale 
of his nature, that conveyed to you at once the impression of his being 
worthy of confidence and love. When at college, he was of studious habits, 
and attended diligently to the duties of his different classes; and although 
he did not make a brilliant figure, his appearance was altogether respect- 
able, when examined by the Professor. He did not, however, although 
studious, extend, as he might have done, his classical knowledge. His 
readings during the hours not engaged in the preparation of the lessons of 
the day, consisted chiefly in the belles lettres of his mother tongue. He 
was much more conversant with English poetry and criticism at the time, 
than students of his standing generally were; and he had not been many 
months in town (Edinburgh), vefore he assisted in organizing a small 
weekly club, where his general attainments were available, either in himself 
producing, or in criticising, an essay in prose or in verse, written by the 
members in turn.” 


We shall not follow Pringle’s academical or literary history while 
in Edinburgh with any degree of minuteness. Suffice it to say that 
his intercourse with men of letters became extended, that he accus- 
tomed himself to composition in poetry as well as prose, that he 
wrote many fugitive pieces, and that before deciding upon a profes- 
sion for life, a clerkship under his Majesty’s Commissioners on the 
Public Records of Scotland was obtained by him, which seems to 
have superseded the thought of any other regular employment. The 
mechanical drudgery of such an office as that to which he had attain- 
ment could not however be congenial with the taste of a mind like 
that of Thomas Pringle. Accordingly, we find him filling up any 
leisure time he could command, devoting himself to the study of 
English elegant literature, or in gratifying a passionate love of nature 
and rural scenery which the environs of Auld Reekie so abundantly 
offer. At length he became the editor of a newspaper, but first of 
one magazine and then another,—one of them afterwards falling into 
other hands, and becoming Blackwood’s, a periodical that has since 
made no small stir. Neither of these undertakings proved profitable 
to Pringle, nor did his other small publications bring him much 
“solid pudding.” His struggles, and his irritations, were disheart- 
ening ; nor did he behold anything that was cheering except what 
arose from his alliance to an excellent woman, the daftghter of Mr. 
William Brown, an East Lothian farmer ; the advantages of his 
marriage resided, however, as it would appear, in her virtues not in 
her purse. His salary under the Record Commissioners was un- 
equal to the demands which his situation imposed upon him; he 
was now a man of thirty years of age ; and what was he to do? We 
find him in 1819 writing thus—“I have already incumbrances 
on my shoulders which threaten every day to become heavier, and 
at last to overwhelm me in hopeless debt. Now this is a state of 
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life the most intolerable than can well be imagined, and which one 
must experience fully to estimate. [t paralyses the very blood and 
heart of man ; and I cannot and will not endure it, while a prospect 
remains of extricating myself by any exertion or sacrifice that can 
be made with honour and a good conscience.” ‘The Memoir pro- 
ceeds ,— 7 


“ The other members of his father’s house were at this moment suffering, 
in like manner, the vicissitudes of life ; and it is no wonder that the thoughts 
of a man like Pringle, while meditating an escape for himself from so 
harassing a situation, should have been busy, at the same time, with the 
fate of those who were so dear tohim. A plan at length suggested itself, 
which, as regarded himself, his fancy painted couleur de rose, and which 
was irresistibly tempting, from the means it offered of re-uniting in one 
society the scattered members of the family. This was emigration. South- 
ern Africa was fixed upon as their new country ; application made, through 
Scott, to Lord Melville for a grant of land for his father and brother; and, 
with a promptitude which characterised all his operations, the affair was 
brought to a conclusion, and the party prepared to cross the ocean in 
search of that competence and independence which adverse circumstances 
had denied to them at home. , 

«©<It may be proper here to notice, that I had two distinct objects in view 
in emigrating to the Cape. One of these was to collect again into one 
social circle, and establish in rural independence, my father’s family, which 
untoward circumstances had broken up and begun to scatter over the 
world. ‘To accomplish this, emigration to a new colony was indispensa- 
ble. My father had been a respectable Roxburgshire farmer ; and all his 
sons (five in number) had been bred to the same profession, except myself. 
The change of times, however, and the loss of capital, had completely 
over-clouded their prospects in our native country; and, therefore, when 
the Government scheme of colonizing the unoccupied territory at the Cape 
was promulgated, I called their attention to that colony, and offered to ac- 
company them, should they determine to proceed thither as settlers. After 
maturely weighing the advantages of the Cape, as compared with other 
British colonies, they made their election, and empowered me to apply on 
their behalf to the Colonial Department. As it was required by the 
Government plan that every party should comprise at least ten adult 
males, one family related to my wife, and two or three other respectable 
individuals, were associated with us. And thus our little band of twenty- 
four souls was made; consisting of twelve men, including three farm ser- 
vants, six women and six children.’ ”’ 


Pringle’s views with respect to his new situation were different 
from those entertained by the rest of his relatives, who looked to 
agricultural pursuits. He trusted to obtain, through the recommen- 
dation of powerful friends, some colonial appointment for which his 
education and habits might be supposed suitable ; and, therefore, 
invested with the direction of a most interesting little band of 
emigrants, he embarked in February, 1820, for the Cape of Good 
Hope. 
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Seldom have we perused anything more touching and instructive 
than the account which Mr. Ritchie has been enabled to collect of 
the progress of this little band after they set foot upon the African 
soil; but especially of the services, the exertions, the disappoint- 
ments of the immediate subject of the Memoir. Happy for vast 
numbers of mankind, however, and signally conducive to the honour 
of this country, ought it ever to be pronounced, that Thomas Prin- 
gle, the Border farmer’s son, the lame but enthusiastic adventurer, 
was destined to emigrate, to be unfortunate in another quarter of 
the globe, and to feel himself obliged to return to his native land 
in order to labour for his bread. But before tracing hastily his 


career when in Africa, let us quote some painful but just preliminary 
observations offered by the biographer. 


“The cape of Good Hope, at this period, was in a state which most 
colonies have had to pass through at one time or other. All civilized 
nations have possessed themselves of the country of uncivilized nations, in 
pretty nearly the same manner. Wherever christian foot has been planted 
on barbarous ground, there has heen blood, and burning, and terror, and 
despair, ‘To extend the moral, as well as physical dominion of the parent 
country, was never dreamed of. To introduce her language and her arts 
into two regions ; to bring the wanderers of the desert into her towns and 
temples; to barter for territory the inestimable blessings of education ; to 
turn the howling wilderness into a garden, and lure its savage inhabitants 
into the social pale, these were projects too mighty, and too noble, to enter 
into the thick skull, and turbid brain, of a conqueror. To win the land 
from its naked and almost unarmed masters by the treachery of a coward, 
or the violence of a ruffian, and to inspire these far Gentile nations with 
a hatred and horror of the very name of Christ—such has been the usual 
process of colonization. Its results have been in many cases the extirpa- 
tion of the natives, either by the sword or the distilled poisons of civi- 
lized man ; and the substitutior in their stead of a European race almost 
as ignorant and barbarous, loaded with the execrations of the just, and 
withering under the curse of the Almighty. 

‘“ But, in such colonies as the Cape, where from the vast extent of the 
country, and the number and force of the inhabitants, extirpation cannot 
take place, these consequences go a little further, or at least continue a 
little longer. A territorial line is drawn round the conquests of the white 
man, and the coloured men are forced, or swindled, into an acknowledg- 
ment of its authority. But this conventional line has the miraculous 
property of extending itself gradually as the power and number of the 
settlers increase ; and hence many ‘ untoward events’ arise. The natives, 
finding themselves elbowed further and further into the desert, by this 
enchanted boundary, turn round in fury; and the colonists, surprised and 
indignant, defend themselves from their unjustifiable attacks. From land, 
they come to quarrel about other kinds of property. They steal one 
another’s cattle, and one another’s wives and children. ‘The coloured 
men, being turned out of their haunts, and chased away to the wilderness 
like wild beasts, acquire the habits of wild beasts. They spring upon the 
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whites when they are able, or come down at night in wolfish packs upon 
their huts or villages ; and the whites, on their part, hunt their coloured 
brethren with dogs and guns, and shout them down like game. No fur- 
ther back, for instance, than November, 1829, an expedition returning 
unsuccessful in their search after a horde of Bushmen, near the Sack river, 
at the Cape, wreaked their ire upon a friendly tribe, of whom they shot 
seven individuals ; and soon after, observing a Bushwoman lying asleep 
beside the path, their magnanimous captain fired at and killed her. ‘ And 
the party rode on, without considering the matter worthy even of a pass- 
ing remark.’ 

“In this state of affairs, it may be conceived that the whites cast an 
anxious eye sometimes far beyond the ideal boundary. At the Cape, two 
dispossessed tribes of north-eastern Caffres, vanquished in their own 
savage wars, appeared for a moment within thirty or forty miles of the 
English frontier; but, turning away, established themselves on the soli- 
tary banks of the Umtata river, two hundred and fifty miles distant, where 
they built their huts and located their families. To this secluded spot, 
surrounded by deserts, they—the wandering Caffres, who had probably 
never seen a European face—were followed by Britisn Troops, and 
extirpated ; butchered in cold blood, without resistance it is said, and to 
the number of twenty thousand souls! But this, the reader will say, is a 
story of the olden time; of that iron age in which ignorance and barba- 
rity prevailed to such an extent, that scarcely even a chronicle was pro- 
duced to record the acted horrors of the period. He is mistaken. The 
white infant who was born on that day has scarcely yet learned to read 
his bible, and say his prayers at his mother’s knee before guing to bed. 
Tlie massacre took place in the year of our Lord Jesus Christ one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight.” 


It was Mr. Pringle, perhaps, beyond every other person who brought 
to light these horrors, and it was to him in a great degree that they 
were te by legislative enactments and government interference 
to be mitigated and avoided in future. But tothe narrative. At the 
time when our emigrants landed at the Cape, Lord Charles Somerset 
was Governor, a man whose conduct as such has been loudly and 
frequently condemned, and whom Mr. Ritchie inclines not to 5 Aaveg 
It happened, however, that when the emigrants arrived, this func- 
tionary had already sailed for England. Pringle had strong recom- 
mendations to him, obtained chiefly through the influence of Sir 
Walter Scott, but being marked ‘ slate,” they could not be opened 
by a secretary. 

The little party after having remained a few days at Cape Town 
sailed for Algoa Bay, where the settlers were to disembark to pro- 
ceed to the interior. This second landing took place in the month 
of June. The route of the emigrants was long and exceedingly 
novel to such adventurers. Their vehicles were seven Dutch- African 
waggons, furnished by a government order, and in general driven 
by their owners, with a Hottentot boy running before, to conduct 
the leaders of the team of ten or twelve oxen. For eight days they 
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continued to wander through the desert, guarded by large fires at 
night against wild beasts, whose cries they heard in the distance. 
After spending two agreeable days at a military post on the Great 
Fish River, they resumed their journey through a “ howling wilder- 
ness,” haunted by banditti as well as wild beasts. Their route lay 
through the valley of the River of Baboons ; and in the upper part 
of this valley they were to find their location, consisting of lands for- 
feited by certain Dutch boors, who had risen in insurrection against 
the English government. Of the latter portion of their progress, 
Pringle writes thus— 


‘Tt were tedious to relate the difficulties, perils, and adventures, which 
we encountered in our tuilsome march of five days up this African glen : 
—to tell of our pioneering labours with the hatchet, the pick-axe, the crow- 
bar, and the sledge-hammer,—and the lashing of the poor oxen, to force 
them on (sometimes twenty or thirty in one team) through such a track 
as no English reader can form any adequate conception of. In the upper 
part of the valley we were occupied two entire days in thus hewing our 
way through a rugged defile, now called Eildon-Cleugh, scarcely three 
miles inextent, At length, after extraordinary exertions and hair-breadth 
escapes—the breaking down of two waggons, and the partial damage of 
others—we got through the last poort of the glen, and found ourselves on 
the summit of an elevated ridge, commanding a view of the extremity of 
the valley. ‘ And now, mynheer,’ said the Dutch-African field-cornet who 
commanded our escort, ‘ daar leg uwe veld’ — there lies your country.’ ” 


This secluded and distant spot received the name of Glen- Lynden, 
which is now its official designation, the paternity of which title will 
easily be traced. Here the Scottish settlers commenced the usual 
operations for such adventurers in such a situation, Poor Pringle 
being physician, surgeon, religious instructor and officiating minis- 
ter, as well as civil and military chief. He soon became suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Dutch to render himself useful to his Dutch- 
African neighbours—neighbours of thirty or forty miles ; and the 
knowledge which he also obtained in the language spoken by the 
Hottentots enabled him to become familiar with many things con- 
cerning them, and to interest himself successfully in~ their behalf. 
But we must refer our readers to the *“‘ Narrative,” which he himself 
published, for a full account of his residence in Africa, and to the 
Memoir before us; the former of which works having opened the eyes 
of Englishmen to the enormities which had been practised by the 
colonial government, and the latter not less strikingly showing how 
poor Pringle engaged in the service of humanity. 

On the return of Lord Charles Somerset to the colony, towards 
the close of 1821, Pringle obtained the librarianship of the govern- 
ment library at Cape Town. He seems also to have contemplated 
certain literary undertakings, which might serve the interests of 
civilization, humanity, and intelligence ; and the expected arrival of 
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@ commission of inquiry, which was to take cognizance of the moral 
and educational condition of the colony, as well as of its political and 
at features, could not fail to arouse his hopes and his benevo~ 
ent purposes. But the publications which he originated, and the 
active measures which he pursued to diffuse useful knowledge and 
enlightened ideas, could not be endured by the Governor ; and Prin- 
gle was in effect driven out of Africa, to push his fortune elsewhere, 
and even to endeavour to start anew in life. The following para- 
graphs will afford some striking notices concerning his services 


during the few years that he resided in the colony. 


“He was one of the originators of the great measure next to the poli- 
tical emancipation of the Hottentots, namely, their establishment as in- 
dependent occupiers of land. His paper, given in to the Commissioners in 
1823, was entitled ‘ Hints of a plan for defending the Eastern Frontier of 
the Colony by a settlement of Hottentots.’ 

“T may also state, that, while acting as secretary, in 1823-4, to the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Distressed Settlers in Albany, he was one of the most 
active members of that meritorious body. His own party, however, 
although included in the district, neither applied for, nor consented to re- 
ceive, any portion of the relief fund. I have more than once been struck, 
while writing these pages, with the important uses to which literary talents 
may be turned, when directed by good feelings ; and on this occasion I find 
Pringle, although, perhaps, the very poorest of the Society, contributing 
the most important donation of the whole. This was in the form of a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘Some account of the Present State of the English 
Settlers in Albany, South Africa,’ which he sent for publication to Lon- 
don. The result of these united efforts was the collection of 7000/. from 
England and India, besides 3000/. raised in the colony. 

««« Ruined in circumstances and in prospects, but sound in conscience 
and in character,’ says Mr. Conder, ‘ Mr. Pringle began to prepare seri- 
ously for returning to England ; prior to which he resolved on an excursion 
to the eastern frontier, to see once more his relatives at Glen-Lynden. 
There he had the pure satisfaction of finding the little colony he had 
assisted in planting, in tolerably prosperous circumstances. ‘ Under the 
blessing of Providence,’ he says, ‘its prosperity has been steadily pro- 
gressive. The friends whom | left there, though they have not escaped 
some occasional trials and disappointments, such as all men are exposed to 
in this uncertain world, have yet enjoyed a goodly share of health, com- 
petence, and peace.’ Out of the twenty-three souls who had accompanied 
him to Glen-Lynden, he records, fourteen years after, that there had 
occurred only a single death, and that was owing to the accidental burst- 
ing of a gun; while by births alone, exclusive of new settlers, who had 
joined them, they had more than doubled their number, ‘ On the whole,’ 
piously remarks Mr. Pringle, in concluding his interesting narrative, ‘I 
have great cause to bless God, both as regards the prosperity of my father’s 
house, and in many respects as regards my own career in life, that His 

ood providence directed our emigrant course fourteen years ago to the 
wilds of Southern Africa.” ” 


Pringle arrived in London in July of 1826, accompanied by his 
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wife and her sister, Miss Brown, a faithful companion in all their 
wanderings and sufferings. His losses and consequent liabilities at 
the Cape amounted to one thousand pounds ; but then he had made 
himself be known as the champion of the oppressed. Was it not 
reasonable to hope, that the clear claims he had to compensation on 
account of the tyranny of the Governor should in some measure be 
attended to? Such a hope, however, proved fallacious. Even in- 
dependently of the usage he had sustained at the hands of a confi- 
dential minister of a great empire, his conduct, attested by the local. 
magistrates, at the head of a band of respectable settlers, and the 
valuable and voluminous information which he had furnished to the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, and of which the government at home 
was sufficiently sensible, should have found for him due considera- 
tion. ‘The reverse, as already hinted, was the case. His inter- 
ference, however, in the affairs of the Cape, were not to be without 
its results ; for it led to his being appointed Secretary to the Anti- 
Slavery Society, he as well as it having no slight hand in the Great 
Abolition Measure. 


“To that cause his energies of body and mind were devoted; and here 
again is afforded a remarkable instance of the all-pervading influence of 
literature. Had he been a mere secretary, his efforts, however praise- 
worthy, would have been comparatively unimportant. But as it was, he 
contrived to introduce a portion of his own enthusiam into the press. I 
well remember his zeal on this most important point; and I do not speak 
of it merely with reference to myself, the humblest of his literary friends. 
Yet let me not be supposed to underrate the power of even the most frivo- 
lous public writer. The influence of the press is by no means confined to 
politics and literature. The fugitive essay—the occasional poem—the 
‘novel of the season’—are each a powerful engine in the formation or 
direction of opinion, and not the less powerful that their operation is un- 
noticed or unseen.” 


This is a due tribute to the triumphs of pure literature, and it comes 
from one who has extensively and in various shapes lent an efli- 
cient hand to such noble ends. 

The present sketch contains a number of testimonies by such men 
as Wilberforce, Clarkson, Stephen, &c. of the character and im- 
portance of Pringle’s services in the great question of Abolition. 
These we have not room for ; neither can we find space for the ac- 
count of the various personal labours which he used in behalf of 
individuals of the African race and others. We hasten towards 
the close of his career. It is remarkable that his death and the ac- 
complishment of that which had been the main object of his life, 
may be said to have been coeval. 


‘* On the 27th of June, 1834, a document was published signed ‘ Thomas 
Pringle,’ reciting the Act of Abolition, ascribing the honour of the triumph 
to the Almighty, and calling upon all persons interested in the cause to 
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devote the approaching lst of August—the appointed day of manumission 
—to His service and praise. This was the conclusion of his labours. The 
best years of his life, the highest energies of his mind, had not been sacri- 
ficed in vain. Nature and humanity had triumphed; and he had himself 
been the organ of declaring to the people that, while rejoicing in their 
success, the labourers in the holy cause disclaimed the merit, laying down 
their human pride at the footstool of the God of mercy. 


** On the following day he was seized with the illness which terminated 
his life.” 


Pringle’s last illness was a lingering consumption, during which 
sanguine hopes were entertained that it’would not be fatal; and he 
was still a poor man. In a letter dated July 29th, 1834, he writes 
to a friend in these terms :— 


“ T am sorry to say that my prospects of the future are more than ever 
dark and clouded. I have got within these few days an unfavourable reply 
from Mr. Spring Rice, in regard to my application for an appointment at 
the Cape. He savs, that as great reductions are now making there, those 
reduced from the government service must have a preferable claim ; so that 
that prospect seems to be'shut. Many of the persons who will thus have a 
preference to me, were amongst the vilest tools of Lord Charles Somerset’s 
administration. But to have been persecuted by a Troy government for 
maintaining Whig principles, or rather the principles of truth and justice, 
seems, even under a Whig administration, to operate rather to one’s disad- 
vantage than otherwise. In fact, how can it be otherwise—so long as the 
under-secretaries and clerks are still the persons who deterinine most of the 
Colonial appointments, who were put in office by Lore Bathurst, and who, 
to this hour, act as far as‘they can on the wretched system of his adminis- 
tration? Spring Rice, with the best intentions, coming new into office, 
must necessarily draw his information from such prejudiced and polluted 
sources—and thus things go on year after year. 

“1f I had now a few hundred pounds I would go out to the Caffer frontier, 
buy and stock a farm, and settle myself for life in the wilderness. I am 
tired with the wear and tear of town life, and struggling with straitened 
circumstances for ever. Perfect quiet and happiness and leisure is not, I 
know, to be found in this world; but if the choice must be between utter 
seclusion, and struggling for subsistence by the exhausting and precarious 
wages of literary labour, I have no hesitation in preferring the latter—if 
the latter were in my power—which unhappily it is not. 

‘“‘ But enough of self. After all, I have no doubt that what befals us (if 
not by our own fault) is ever for the best ; and in that belief, and in a firm 
trust in God’s good providence, I will endeavour to find consolation,” 


Nothing could be done, or at least nothing was done by the libe- 
ral government for Pringle in regard to his plans and wishes about 
the Cape, either in the way of an appointment or a grant of land. 
Still he prepared for his voyage thither, a measure which became 
like one between life and death, for his medical advisers declared it 
necessary for him to resort without delay to a milder climate. But 
this was not to be. 
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* The day of sailing was postponed from time to time ; till at length the 
severer symptoms of the disease manifested themselves, and he was advised 
to abide the issue at home. His work was done; his stewardship was 
expired ; and the hour had come when he was to be called to his account. 
That hour, I most firmly believe, few men have ever been better prepared 
to meet. 

‘In addition to the other symptoms of his disease, diarrhoea now super- 
vened, which his weakened constitution was unable to resist. The result 
soon became certain; and, with the same resolution, the same collected- 
ness of spirit, which he had exhibited as the champion of humanity, and 
the defender of the rights of the press, he set himself to prepare for the 
great change. His good deeds, if he had ever prided himself upon them 
at all, he threw off, like a robe fit only for the present world ; resting his 
‘sure and certain hope’ upon the merits of the Saviour. The Bible was 
his companion by day and by night; and, when exhausted nature sunk 
into slumber, he would start in the midst, crying, ‘Give me my book—I 
am losing time !’ ” 


The Rev. J. Macdonald thus writes :— 


“| happened to be in Scotland when the attack came on, and thus did 
not see him until the last week of his life, but it was a rich consolation 
for me to find the state of mind in which he lay. His soul seemed quite 
detached from all earthly things, and quite unwilling to think of them. He 
acknowledged the wisdom, righteousness, and grace of the Lord in so 
chastising him; and seemed happy to trace the various steps of that pain- 
ful yet gracious process by which the Lord had humbled him. His strain 
was thanksgiving. Two nights before his death, though reduced toa 
ghastly skeleton, he desired to sing some verses of a psalm with me; and 
on my proposing to substitute a brief exposition uf the 103rd Psalm, as 
that we usually sing at our Communion, I shall never forget the affeet- 
ingly sweet expression with which he assented. 

“ He spoke much of Christ as his only hope, and seemed to have a 
peculiar pleasure in whatever I said about his glorious ig hteousness ; and 
I do firmly believe that he fell asleep in the Lord. I held his hand as he 
expired, which he had held out to me, with the almost inaudible articu- 
lation of ‘ Farewell!’ There were throbbings, and a little restlessness, 
but no struggles—he gently died,’ ” 


We must add the following observations by his biographer :— 


“The death of Thomas Pringle drew forth an expression of affectionate 
regret in every civilised country in the world, where the English language 
is spoken. In British India, in America, in Africa, the feeling was the 
same; and to the credit of human nature be it related, that even his 
adversaries joined in lamenting when dead the man they had striven 
against when living.” 

“One of the gentlest yet firmest, one of the humblest yet most high- 
minded of human beings, the character of Thomas Pringle was made up 
of qualities, which excite in equal proportions affection and respect. With 
him benevolence was not a weakness,but a principle. He did not indulge 
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in doing good; but’his humanity, being under the strict control of his 
judgment, he refuted practically the doctrines of that philosophy which 
refers even our best actions to selfishness. He was warm and steady in 
his attachments; but though he would have risked his life for his friend, 
he would not have sacrificed his probity. He was deeply religious, but 
not of those devotees who ‘crucify their countenances.’ Cheerful, 
buoyant, and even gay, he exemplified his faith only in his actions, 
Open, generous, manly, and sincere, I may address him in the words of 
Charles Lamb, 
‘ Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have not found a whiter soul than thine!’ ” 


It should have been mentioned before, that Z. Macaulay, Buxton, 
‘and other affluent members of the Anti-Slavery Society, as soon as 
they became acquainted with poor Pringle’s views relative to the 
Cape, and the narrowness of his circumstances, zealously set about 
raising an ample fund for his outfit and passage, together with that 
of his wife and her sister ; and that attempts were contemplated for 
his advantage on a larger scale, after he should sail. We must, 
after alluding to these two ladies, insert a touching and tenderly 
handled subject, which does Mr. Ritchie much honour. We can 
hardly suppose that the appeal will be in vain. 


“I trust it would be felt as an unpardonable omission by the reader, if 
I closed this chapter without saying some words on the present condition 
and prospects of the bereaved: widow and her sister. Theirs is no com- 
mon grief, such as may be forgotten in a little time, or soothed by the 
consolations of friends. ‘The wife did not merely lose her husband, or the 
sister her brother. At one blow the occupation of their minds was gone ; 
their habits were broken off; their thoughts were choked up in their 
accustomed channel; the connexion was severed which bound them to 
the business of the world: for, thinking so long in his thoughts, feeling 
in his feelings, hoping in his hopes, sorrowing in his scrrows, living in 
his life, the earth became to them a new country when he died. 

‘The two ladies at present have an annuity between them, purchased 
chiefly by some anti-slavery friends, of twenty pounds a-year. Itisa 
painful and a delicate subject, and I cannot dwell upon it: but this is the 
whole worldly fortune of these estimable women. 

“At the late meeting of the Anti-Slavery Delegates in London, a 
striking and affecting circumstance occurred. A want seemed to be felt 
—an association was broken off which had to be looked for. Where was 
that unwearied pen, which had prepared even the minutest details of busi- 
ness for examination? Where that ready minister, who had been wont 
to prompt and anticipate their wishes? The thought of Pringle arose in 
every heart; and several of the Delegates stood up to pronounce the name 
of their lost Secretary. The widow, too, was mentioned—and the necessity, 
the duty, of caring for her. These words, I trust, will not be lost. They 
will be repeated, I trust, in their own homes, in their own social circles, 
in their own provinces, and the words will ripen into deeds. But all this 
is uncertain; and the very subsistence of the objects of our solicitude 
depends upon a contingency. 
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“ Pringle’s claims were virtually allowed by Earl Bathurst; and they 
were distinctly admitted by Mr. Spring Rice, since he stated the reasons 
(unconnected with the merits of the application) why it was impossible to 
give him either a grant of land, or a public employment at the Cape. 
Pringle, however, is now no more; and, setting aside the whole question 
as it related to himself, can it be denied that the widow of such a man has 
still a claim upon the country? Would it not be an act worthy of our 
young and considerate sovereign—an act pleasing alike to God and man 
—a noble, beautiful, and holy act to bestow a small pension upon Mrs. 
Pringle, to secure the living representative of departed worth from those 
worldly deprivations and annoyances, which unalleviated, are calculated 
to add many bitters to the cup of her bereavement?” 


Surely when our readers peruse the extracts which we have intro- 
duced from this elegant and interesting volume, and are informed 
that the profits that may accrue from its sale will be for the benefit 
of Thomas Pring!e’s vane and sister-in-law, a general anxiety will 
prevail amongst them to be possessed of such a precious record and 
such a monument of philanthropy. Besides the memoir upon 
which we have dwelt, the volume contains the poems of the deceased, 
which have previously appeared in separate publications, viz. both 
the ‘“‘ Ephemerides,” and the “ African Sketches.” These poems 
are characterised by elegance rather than strength; simplicity and 
no small share of originality also belong to them ; while, without an 
exception, they are evidently the offspring of the heart and its spon- 
taneous feelings. We are sure that Mr. Ritchie speaks truly when 
he says not a few of these pieces “* will continue to fascinate the po- 
pular ear in our southern colony, as long as the English language is 
known at the ‘Cape of Storms.’” We quote a specimen from 
Afar in the Desert,” a poem that Coleridge so intensely admired 
as to do little else for some days but to read and recite it. 


‘« Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the Present, I cling to the Past ; 

When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 

From the fond recollections of former years; 

And shadows of things that have long since fled 

Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead : 
Bright visions of glory—that vanished too soon ; 
Day-dreams—that departed ere manhood’s noon ; 
Attachments—by fate or by falsehood reft ; 
Companions of early days—lost or left ; 

And my Native Land—whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood; the haunts of my prime ; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view ; 
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All— all now forsaken—forgotten—foregone ! 

And I—a lone exile remembered of none— 

My high aims abandoned,—my good acts undone,— 

A weary of all that is under the sun,— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the Desert afar from man! 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side: 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife— 
The proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear,— 
The scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear,— 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh— 

Oh! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afar in the Desert alone to ride! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand— 

The only law of the Desert Land ! 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side: 
Away—away in the Wilderness vast, 
Where the White Man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Corfnna or Bechuan 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan: 
A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which Man hath adandoned from famine and fear ; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
With the twilight bat from the yawning stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 
And the bitter-melon, for food and drink, 
Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt lake’s brink: 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 
Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 
Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount, 
Appears, to refresh the aching eye: 
But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the blank horizon, round and round, 
Spread—void of living sight or sound. 


And here, while the night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 

‘ A still small voice’ comes through the wild 
(Like a Father consoling his fretful Child), 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear,— 
Saying— Man ts piIsTaNnT, BuT Gop Is NEAR !” 
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Art. 1X.—Dhary, illustrative of the Times of George IV., interspersed 
with ortginal Letters frem the Late Queen Caroline, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Colburn. 1838. 


Ir is not without reluctance that we notice this filthy, shameless, 
and execrable work ; nor has it been without some doubts of the 
propriety of the proceeding. As in the case of blasphemous publi- 
cations, which in general are best let alone, that they may the 
sooner die a suicidal death, and that they may not obtain any extra- 
neous notoriety by means of which their circulation shall be extended, 
it would have been well if the daily and periodical press had allowed 
this infamous composition to sink under the magnitude of its own 
pollution. Not that its contents can or are likely to entice any one 
to vices similar to those indicated in its pages, for these are disgust- 
ing and gross rather than fascinating—the only positive evil, in the 
way of seduction, which characterizes them, residing in the prurient 
sentimentality, the meretricious tone of morality and religious 
reflection which accompany and everlastingly interlard the details 
of the infamy described. There are other kinds of mischief, to be 
sure, inseparable from a perusal of the work, if that perusal be by 
the credulous, the ignorant, or the harbourers of mischief, which 
we must afterwards mention. But in regard to the species of pollu- 
tion that fills it—although it would have been far better to have 
passed over its rottenness and let it share the fate of the vilest 
matter—what we mean to say is, that while no one need expect to 
have a gay or licentious fancy gratified or excited by any extracts 
which we are about to offer, it seems to become us to inform and 
warn our readers of the real character of the work, that no account 
which they may have elsewhere seen may entice them to do that 
which may appear merely to amount to a natural gratification of 
curiosity, viz., to read it. The description we shall give of the 
main features of the book, and the specimens we shall introduce, 
will, we hope, be a sufficient check to its circulation among the 
readers of the Monthly Review. 

The very title of this publication may have prepared all to anti- 
cipate the nature of its contents, who are in the least acquainted 
with the licentiousness of the press, and with the practice which has 
so grossly obtained 1n this country, as well as in Phirics, of pander- 
ing, for the mere sake of lucre, to a prevalent taste for scandal and 
the most depraved excitements. Such anticipations have been 
more than realised. Here we have writers, or rather, for the most 
part, the same writer evidently, who, having possessed the means of 
closest intimacy with Queen Caroline, and who was, no doubt, the 
frequent or constant recipient of the Queen’s bounty, as well as the 
object of her confidence, acting not only the part of an eves- 
dropper, but regularly chronicling or exaggerating the foibles and 
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errors of that unfortunate woman, and all the idle gossip, vile slan- 
ders, and heartless libels, which may be supposed to occupy the 
second or third table of a profligate court. The writer must have 
had access to her Majesty’s drawing-room. There is much that is 
true in the Diary, much that possesses all the features of genuine- 
ness, though the worst construction is put upon everything, or 
insinuated through a thin veil of charitable profession, which is far 
worse than direct accusation, and much that is manifestly fictitious 
and false. But scandalous truths and gross perversions of fact are 
not all ; the details are often such as no virtuous female could ever 
repeat or record in a journal; much less preserve for years in her 
escrutoire for the purpose of publication. 

But it may be asked, do not the general contents of these volumes 
teach some wholesome lessons, which, whatever may be the injury 
inflicted on the feelings and reputation of individuals, are but a fair 
and just contribution to the knowledge of mankind, and a gift which 
the people have a right to? Our first observation is, that the pri- 
vate character of no individual is half so much compromised or 
exposed by the Diary as the writer, keeper, and promulgator of it. 
But to come to the question asked, we answer, that no possible good, 
but much positive evil is inseparable from the publication ; for 
while no new light is thrown upon the characters principally handled, 
no addition to historical facts, no lesson of morality, there is every 
effort made to increase an appetite for scandal, to create an abhor- 
rence of royalty and the aristocracy, to debase the human heart, to 
degrade the public press, and to propagate a prurient sentimentality 
and a hypocritical cant of religion. 

The question will often recur, who has been the traitor, the 
calumniator, the demoralized creature, who has become this pest for 
a season to the civilized and inquisitive world? It is not for us at 
present to give a positive answer to this interrogatory; but this 
much may be said, that while the scorned person is a female who 
must have been much about the person of Queen Caroline, it is well 
known that at many of the periods referred to in the Diary, and as 
concerns many of the details, that but a small number of ladies can 
be suspected. The names of that number are easily ascertained, 
and from the incessant compliments bestowed upon one or two of 
them in the course of the Diary, especially upon a personage who 
is not a stranger to the publishing trade, the country will not be 
slow in denouncing her, unless she forestal bitter scorn by a prompt 
vindication or denial. 

We shall quote a few scattered sentences here, which our readers 
may apply as they choose. ‘“‘ All goes gloomily with the poor prin- 
cess, Lady Charlotte Campbell told me she regrets not seeing all 
these curious personages ; but, she said, the more the princess 1s 
forsaken, the more happy she is at having offered to attend her at 
this time. This is very amiable in her, and must be gratifying to 
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the princess.” Lady Charlotte Campbell (now Bury) held, at the 
period referred to, we believe, some such situation as that of lady 
of honour to the Princess of Wales. Again, “ Everybody was 
going to Devonshire House. The princess should be grateful to 
Lady C. Campbell for having taken an extra turn in waiting on her 
royal highness at this particular time, as it puts her out of every- 
thing that is grand and gay.” Again, ‘‘She has heaped benefits 
on Lady C. C , and sent her a thousand ducats in hard cash, 
as soon as she arrived. Lady C. told me this, and spoke with 
gratitude and affection towards our poor mistress, though she con- 
fessed that it was painful to owe gratitude where esteem could not 
cancel the debt. ‘ Yet,’ added Lady C., ‘I hope my services are 
of some use to her royal highness, and that the balance is pretty 
even on the score of obligation.””» Now we do not say that the 
diarist received this sum of a thousand ducats, but we do assert 
that the diarist blends in a most contradictory manner the account 
of the wrongs done to the princess, and her weaknesses and errors, 
as well as the writer’s pity, friendship, and want of respect. 
Another notice of a spotless member of the princess’s household 
may not be misunderstood. ‘ Her royal highness received Lady 
Charlotte Campbell (who came in soon after me) with open arms 
and evident pleasure, and without any flurry. She had no rouge 
on, wore tidy shoes, was grown rather thinner, and looked altoge- 
ther uncommonly well.” Our readers may fill up the blanks in the 
significant passage which we next quote. ‘The diarist is speaking 
of Sir W. K., and of his being a favourite with the king, as well as 
of the cause of this favouritism ; and having added, that all snch 
persons, as is proverbial, are more abused than any other race of 
men, proceeds thus :—‘ But there is one anecdote, too well authen- 
ticated to allow a doubt of its veracity. When G—— IV. was on 
his death-bed, he commanded that servant of his to do his bidding, 
which was as follows,—to ask Lad to give any information 
she could as to his Majesty’s late wife, Queen Caroline, and that if 
she would make known what she knew to her disadvantage, Lad 
—— was given to understand that she might ask ‘ anything of the 
dying monarch, and he would give it her.’ Lady —— was not like 
the maiden who demanded the head of a fellow-creature, and she 
scorned to receive the price of blood, which any reward she might 
have accepted for information against the deceased Princess of 
Wales would, in a moral point of view, have been. The k—, and 
the servant who did his bidding, were alike treated as they merited 
to be.” Either Lady —— or some other lady, we feel assured, has 
condescended to accept of this same sort of price of blood, as well 
as the wages of a vast amount of other base slanders and scanda- 


lous reminiscences. Now for some samples from these precious 
volumes. 
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Thursday. — Lady —— was sent to the cottage to fetch away hooks, 
&e., which had been left there. She heard that Chanticleer was ill—amia- 
ble distress, interesting dénoument! I dined at Kensington. There was 
no one besides the princess, except Lady ——; we dined off mutton and 
onions, and. I thought Lady —— would have dégobbiléd with the coarse. 
ness of the food, and the horror of seeing the princess eat to satiety : after- 
wards her royal highness walked about Paddington Fields, making Lady 
——and myself follow. These walks are very injudiciously chosen as to 
time and place, though perfectly innocent, and taken for no other purpose 
than for the pleasure of doing an extraordinary thing. It was almost 
dark when the princess returned home in the evening.” 


This is a faint example of the vulgarity of the topics of conversa- 
tion described as occupying the Princess’s court. What we next 
extract includes particulars over which we have no doubt the diarist’s 
fancy gloats. 


‘The princess went to the play, a resource she always reserves to her. 
self, to escape from a dull dinner. She was accompanied by Lord Fitz—d, 
her lady in waiting, and myself. After the play, I was invited to sup with 
her royal highness: as usual, she talked of her own situation, and her pre- 
vious life. ‘ Judge,’ said she, ‘ what it was to have a drunken husband on 
one’s wedding-day, and one who passed the greatest part of his bridal- 
night under the grate, where he fell, and where I left him. If any body 
say to me at dis moment will you pass your life over again, or be killed, I 
would choose death—for you know,a little sooner or later, we must all 
die; but to live a life of wretchedness twice over—oh! mine God, no! 
well, time went on, and de case was I began to be wid child, and all de 
wise people said so; but I pitied dem, for I no more believed it dan any 
ting for long time—at last, Charlotte was born. Well, after I lay in—je 
vous jure, "tis true—upon my honour, upon my soul, ’tis true—I received 
a message, through Lord Cholmondeley, to tell me I never was to have de 
great honour of inhabiting de same room wid my husband again. I said 
very well; but, as my memory was short, I begged to have dis polite 
message in writing from him. I had it—and vas free; I left Carlton House, 
and went to Charlton. Oh, how happy 1 was!—every body blamed me ; 
but I never repented me of dis step. Oh, mine God, what I have suffered! 
Luckily, I had a spirit, or 1 never should have outlived it.’ ” 


The next specimen we happen to glance at is still more offensive. 


“There was much talk yesterday at dinner about Mr, Greville; the 
Princess hates him—she says, he is so mischievous and so tattling : she 
added, ‘I could forgive him for any thing he said of myself, because I have 
good broad shoulders ; but he calls my daughter an abandoned little thing, 
and d—n me [she often sweares that oath] if ever he shall meet her in 
this house again. The case vas, you see, that Mr. Greville abuse all the 
royal family to her, vich vas a great impertinence as I should say, and she, 
poor little ting, vanted to excuse dem; so wen Mr. Greville, in his wis- 
dom, said it was pity de duke should have his mistress here, vare de prin- 
cesse was, she aunswered ‘ Oh, Lord upon us ! vat would you have? de 
dukes cannot marry, dey must love somebody.’ It would havebeen better 
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had my daughter said, as one should say, dat is a subject on which I never 
k: but she is a young ting, and not prepared for such matters. No, 
no, let us speak no more of Mr. Greville, ’tis such an unpleasant subject.’ ” 
Speaking of oaths, we may add that the princess is also said to 
have been in the habit of denouncing dull persons, whom she espe- 
cially hated, in the following terms—“ Mine G—! dat is the dullest 
person G— Almighty ever born!” If anything more low and dis- 
gusting is desired, we almost think that it is in our power to gratify 
the reader. 


«« At luncheon her royal highness was in high spirits. ‘ Shall I tell you 
something very curious ;’ said she. I knew it was in vain to stop the 
tide, so I did not attempt it. ‘1 went one day,’ she continued,‘ in Sep- 
tember to walk from my house at Blackheath with Miss Garth to Mr, 
Angerstein’s, who was very ill at that time; 1 went out the back wa 
from my garden through Greenwich Park, so that nobody could know 
me.’ Hem! thought I. ‘* Well, my dear , 1 was followed by two 
gipsies, who insisted on telling my fortune; ‘I have no money,’ said I, 
but they persisted in following me, and did so till 1 came to Mr. Anger- 
stein’s gate ; I then told them that if they would wait there, they should 
tell my fortune when I returned. I found them there on my return, and 
what do you think they told me?” The princess looked fixedly at me, and 
rolled her eyes with that quick, penetrating glance which seems to examine 
all the folds of one’s thoughts at the same moment. ‘I am sure, madam, 
I cannot guess.” ‘* Why, they told me that I was a married woman, but 
that I should not be married long; and that my heart was a foreigner’s, 
and that Ishould go abroad and there marry the man I loved, and be very 
rich and happy—they did, by G—, tell me so, and how could they know 
that ?? How, indeed, unless they had been tutored to the tale? This 
was tomyself. WhatI replied aloud was, ‘ Very strange, indeed, ma’am, 
but they make up many curious and nonsensical tales ; that is their trade.’ 
‘’T was very odd,’ she said, looking significantly ; ‘ was it not very odd ?” 
This conversation was all, save what I dread most; and the horror of 
thinking I shall one day hear it, and that ere long, et en détail, is the most 
terrible thought, and makes me very uneasy whenever her royal highness 
honours me by a téte-d-iéte interview. She swore to me,asshe was stand- 
ing by the fire the other day, @ propos des bottes, that Willikin was not 
herson. ‘ No,’ said she, ‘I would tell you if he was. No,’ she continued, 
‘if such little accident had happened, I would not hide it from you. He 
is not William Austen, though,’ added she; ‘ but, avouez-moi, it was very 
well managed that nobody should know who he really is, nor shall they till 
after my death.’ I replied, ‘ I thought it was nobody’s business who the 
boy was, and that I, for one, had no curiosity to know.’ ‘ That is for why 
I tell you,’ replied the princess, ‘Then somebody ask me who Willikin 
is de child of. De person say to me, ‘ Dey do say, he is your royal high- 
ness’s child.’ I answered, ‘ Prove it, and he shall be your king.” The 
person wassilent.’ After that, I could not resist laughing, and the princess 
laughed also. She takes great pleasure in making her auditors stare. 
After a pause, she said, ‘ Poor dear Willikin, I am so sorry he is growing 
big; but I am determined to have another little boy; I must always have 
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a child in the house.’ I lifted my eyes to her person; [ really fancied I 
saw the full meaning of her words; but she met my glance with a steady 
composure which reassured me, for 1 thought no one could look so calm, 
so bold, were there any thing to be ashamed of; and I replied, ‘ But, 
madam, you have the same interest in Willikin that ever you had.’ ‘Qh, 
yes, to be sure, I love him dearly, but I must have a little child; he is 
growing too big, too much of aman.’ The conversation then changed, 
for I said nothing—what could I say ?—-though I thought much. If she 
only adopts another very young child, and that the transaction be per- 
fectly innocent, still evil will be attached to it; again her enemies will 
have something to say against her. Poor foolish woman, that she should 
not see that, in taking another child under her protection, she will lay 
herself open to fresh accusations to be brought against her. She does 
not want sense ; yet such folly I never saw before in a person not bereft 
of her.senses. I dared not tell her how imprudent I thought she would 
be if she gratified this wish for a young child. I wish she had some 
friend who would tell her the truth. I have often thought that her royal 
highness’s having no confidants in her ladies, was a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and I have said this to her face. Yet I earnestly desire that she 
had some wise counsellor who had influence over her.” 


Think of all these revolting disclosures, and, doubtless, exagge- 
rations, where lies are made by means of a certain degree of vivacity 
to float the faster through the world, being furnished by a pretended 
friend and one who is everlastingly commiserating the condition of 
the person shown up, and lamenting that there is no wise counsellor 
to prevent her from exposing herself! We proceed :— 


“ Tuesday.—Lady told me the old Ouran (Sapio) and his wife 
were with the princess the whole day; that at dinner she cried and looked 
very ill, said she had been so all night, and seemed really suffering. After 
dinner, her royal highness made a wax figure as usual, and gave it an 
amiable addition of large horns ; then took three pins out of her garment 
and stuck them through and through, and put the figure to roast and 
melt at the fire. If it was not too melancholy to have to do with this, I 
could have died of laughing. Lady says the princess indulges in 
this amusement whenever there are no strangers at table; and she thinks 
her royal highness really has a superstitious belief that destroying this 
effigy of her husband, will bring to pass the destruction of his royal per- 
son. What a silly piece of spite! Yetit is impossible not to laugh when 
one sees it done.” 


At Genoa,— 








“The first person who opened tlie door to me was the one whom it was 
impossible to mistake, hearing what is reported ; six feet high, a magni- 
ficent head of black hair, pale complexion, mustachios which reach from 
here to London. Such is the stork. But of course I only appeared to 
take him for an upper servant. The princess immediately took me aside, 
and told me all that was true, and a great deal that was not. The same 
decoction of mingled lies and truth is in use as heretofore. Oh! that 
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some one would break the vial, and spill the vile ‘iquid which she is using 
to her destruction in this world, as well as in the next! Her royal high- 
ness said that G[ell] and C[raven] had behaved very ill to her, and I am 
tempted to believe they have not behaved well; but then how did she be- 
have to them? Besides, she began telling me such stories of them as 
made me sick, and that I in no ways believe, which immediately proved 
to me that she was lying from the littleness of her heart. 
‘Hell has no fury like a woman scorned.’ 

All this I laid to its right account; but it made me tremble to think what 
anger would induce a woman to do, when she abused these her best friends 
for their cavalier manner of treating her. If there was any cause of com- 

laint I am sure it was brought about by her own conduct, and I lament 
that it should have been so. ‘ Well, when I left Naples, you see, my 
dear,’ continued the princess, ‘those gentlemen refused to go with me, 
unless I returned immediately to England. They supposed I should be 
so miserable without them, that I would do anything they desired me; 
and when they found I was too glad to go red of ’em (as she called it), 
they wrote the most humble letters, and thought I would take them back 
again; whereas they were very much mistaken. I had got red of them, 
and I would remain so. * * * I have never yet been able to detect 
any impropriety of manner, or even familiarity, towards the courier yet, 
but I live in fear every moment of having the horrid stories confirmed 
before my eyes. 1 should far rather go on doubting than be convinced 
of their truth. The rascal—for such I am sure he is in the way of cheat- 
ing her royal highness—is very handsome. I have never hitherto ob- 
served anything with regard to him, as I did with the singers. 1 hope the 
whole is a lie.” 


Now, no new trait is discovered by all these low scandals, nothing 
to benefit futurity or the present generation. ‘lhe whole is a dis- 
graceful effort, besides, to cater to the worst feelings of disrespect to 
constituted authorities, in which a woman of strong passions and a 
weak mind, badly educated, and worse used, is held up to mockery. 
For another woman to be the author and propagator of all this, not 
to speak of one who thus violates the sanctities of private confidence, 
appears to us to be one of the most wantonly vile and heartless 
pleces of wickedness that was ever deliberately committed. We 
may appropriately quote the words of the diarist, canting and morbid 
though they be, according to the application of them in the place 
referred to, where it is said, ‘‘ It will be better at the day of judg- 
ment to be that great fool, than the woman that is dignified with the 
epithet of clever.” 

But enough of these sickening details respecting a miseducated, 
& misused woman, whose misdeeds cannot be raked up from the 
grave in the manner here done, without the motive of the price of 
blood, in a moral point of view, being chargeable against the perpe- 
trator. Our readers may think it fair that a specimen of certain 
companion disclosures be presented ; and here for it. 
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“Lady ——'s reign of power over K[ing] George] IV. continued 
till his death, though it is said he was weary of her, and was aware of 
her rapaciousness; but this not until he was far advanced in that period 
of life when a man is averse to exertion or change in his domestic cirele, 
and would rather bear an evil than combat with it. Lady , however, 
was obliged to have recourse to great tyranny, it is said, to maintain her 
full influence, and exercised it over him by excluding from the king’s 
presence every individual except her own * * *, amongst whom was Sir 
W—— K—-—, the cleverest person in the small circle who formed his 
majesty’s intimate society; but he went hand in hand with Lady ——, 
otherwise he would: never have been suffered to remain so near the royal 
person. Sir W. K. first attracted the king’s notice by one of those fortu- 
nate chances which lead some men at once up the steep of fame or courtly 
favour, which others toil in vain to reach their whole lives. Perhaps the 
bribe to secrecy (about the papers he found in a hackney coach) which he 
had accepted, was a mean bargain on his part; but it must be allowed it 
was a great trial, a striking alternative, to a human being, to be at once 
aised to dignities and honour, or to miss both probably for life, and live 
and die an insignificant individual. To be the king's right hand man! 
There are few would hesitate, especially if the bargain only affected a nice 
of honour, and did not require any great sacrifice of virtue. Sir W.K. 
bit at the k ’s proposal, and became a favourite. 

* Lady ’s love of gain is said to have been insatiable; and it was 
reported that whenever the king gave her jewels, her reply was—‘ Sire, I 
cannot wear these ornaments unless your majesty gives my daughter the 
same, to silence scandal.’ Thus did she obtain a double quantity of valua- 
ble gifts. It seems incredible that any man, not an idiot, or reduced toa 
state of second childhood, should be so deceived by a designing avaricious 
woman; yet so it is—thousands of men besides K G have been 
similarly gulled, and if, occasionally, he, or other men in the same circum- 
stances, see clearly for a moment, they are quickly blindfolded again by the 
cunning arts of their mistress: and it is best, perhaps, when a man has long 
been cheated, that he should be spared the pain of discovering his household 
god to be a thing of vile metal. 

‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’ 
is a trite quotation, but very applicable to such a state of things as this, and 
it is as well that G IV. should have ended his days in ignorance of 
Lady ———’s conduct. It is curious to observe the inconsistencies in human 
character, the strange amalgamation of right and wrong, that is found in 
every heart. The king was accustomed to go to a private chapel with his 
mistress, Lady What a mockery, what a disrespect to the King of 
Kings—to bow the knee to Him beside ** *. Yet this fact has been told 
of the deceased monarch, and it adds another trait whereby his character 
may be judged—giving evidence, too, of a peculiarity which characterises 
all his relatives, especially the male portion of them. The feeling I allude 
to is one that may almost redeem a thousand errors—a sincere respect for 
religion and its ordinances. But though in G IV.’s case, it is to be 
feared, for a length of time at least, his attendance at the house of God was 
merely a habit and for form’s sake, yet it is satisfactory to think that, like 
many of his family, ‘ he died the death of the righteous;’ and when his 
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mistress was employed packing up all the articles of value she could remove, 
the king was lifting up his thoughts in prayer. There is infinite mercy in 
the Supreme Judge, and on that hope, the monarch, like the meanest of 
his fellow creatures, may have rested with complacency when the king of 
terrors assailed him. Lady was compelled to relinquish many crown 
jewels which were known to be in her possession; but the late K ; 
w—— IV., in consideration of the honesty with which the lady returned 
the gems, begged her to keep an amethyst, of immense value, which had 
been found in Charles I.’s tomb when it was opened, and which, when 
Princess Charlotte died (it having been given her royal highness by the 
regent, her father) Prince Leopold returned to George 1V. Thus, to the: 
last, Lady was kindly dealt with; yet it would not seem as if the 
riches she amassed as the price of sin gave her peace or pleasure. She 


lives in retirement, it is said not of a happy kind, and is oppressed with 
illness.” 











We might extend our extracts from these vile volumes, and show 
how the living as well as the dead are dragged before the public by 
their scandalous author. It must be confessed if but half of the 
truth be told concerning some of our aristocracy the disclosures are 
frightful as well as disgraceful. But to bring such abominations 
before the public, for no other purpose than to pocket the profits of 
the records of infamy, sedulously kept in a diary for years, or to 
pander to a vitiated and prevalent taste, can only be the work of a 
corrupt and despicable creature, who never knew what the sanctities 
of private confidence were, but who was hypocrite enough to assume 
the sense, and to profess its emotions and obligations to the betrayal 
of the ignorant or the unwary. 

We might have done much more to expose the sort of moralizin 
sentimentality and religious cant that pervades the diarist’s wor 
than we have attempted. One or two specimens of this sickly hahit 
may be found among the foregoing quotations; and we would 
observe of these and of the whole, that a determined scoffer at. all 
that is good and sacred could hardly have more assiduously offered 
insult to decency and delicacy as regards the feelings of piety and 
reverence. The innate disposition of the writer’s heart cannot be 
disguised, at least it has not been. ‘The way in which the holiest 
of names or the most solemn of doctrines is appealed to, after the 
grossest details, acts not as a moral lesson, but as a gross profanity, 
and a shameless, appalling alliance of contrarieties. 

This much it has seemed proper to say and to show of a mis- 
chievous and disgraceful publication, in the hopes that the readers 
as well as the conductors and writers of the Monthly Keview may 
indicate the scorn and the indignation they entertain of an attempt 


to degrade the press, to poison the peace of families, and to insult 
the country. 
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Art. X.—Pulmonary Consumption: its Origin and Cure. By J.C. Ro» 
BERTSON, M.D. 

Tue subject treated in the volume before us, we need scarcely Say 
is one most deeply interesting to all—affecting, as it does, the young 
and the promising ; and being so fatal—so alarmingly fatal—when 
once its inroads have been made on the frame. It is, indeed, dis- 
tressing to the philanthropist to reflect on the mortality from this 
single malady, in spite of the best directed efforts, which the present 
advanced condition of medical science can suggest. It is an old 
estimate, that perhaps one-ninth part of the whole number of deaths 
is from pulmonary consumption. [In this country, the proportion 
has been conceived to be one-fifth, and some writers have put it as 
high as one-third. But it is impossible for us to arrive at any satis- 
factory results on this subject, owing to the slovenly mode in which 
the reports of deaths are usually received and entered into the parish 
records, ‘‘ p hey manage these things better” on the continent ; the 
reports, in London, are handed in by the family to non-professional 
persons, and, as neither party is acquainted with the nature and 
nomenclature of different diseased conditions, we sometimes meet 
with diseases in the bills, whose nature it is impossible to appreciate 
from the name. ‘T'wo old women are dignified, in each parish, with 
the office of what is technically called ‘* searchers.” Whenever a 
death takes place, it is their duty to call at the house, in order that 
they may learn that no suspicion of foul play exists. The family 
are asked by thein regarding the complaint of which the person died ; 
the responses are usually given by the domestics ; and as, in all 
chronic ailments, emaciation is marked before dissolution, and like- 
wise as, in many, some form of convulsion constitutes the ‘ last scene 
of all ;” these two items of the bills of mortality are generally swollen 
beyond their fair proportions, so that an approximation to the truth 
can scarcely be made. Such a system ought to be abandoned. 
The whole subject of medical statistics requires attention. Its con- 
dition is now eminently faulty ; so much so, indeed, that on many of 
the topics so interesting to the medical philosopher, the political 
economist, and the philanthropist, no accurate information can be 
obtained. ‘There should be an inquiry into the existing state of 
the reports by proper authority, so that a uniform standard might 
be formed all over the country; and this, obviously, can never be 
satisfactorily accomplished until the medical profession become the 
framers of them. 

On the disease, that forms the subject of the work before us, no 
little discrepancy has prevailed, and still prevails. The old notions 
of its pathology have passed away, and most writers have now settled 
down on one or two main views ;—that it is produced altogether by 
tubercles; or that it is a chronic inflammation of the pulmonary 
substance. The former of those views has the greatest number of 
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supporters, and, on the whole, the most respectable names whilst the 
latter is maintained by some, who may be fairly classed amongst the 
most eminent of the professional worthies of the period. 

The principai object in treating of this disease, should be to take 
a comprehensive view of tuberculous phthisis as originating in a 
morbid state of the constitution ; to inquire into its nature, origin, 
and causes as an hereditary affection ; to poiut out those circum- 
stances which are capable of inducing it at the different periods of 
life ; and to attach the proper vaiue to those pulmonary diseases 
which are considered by some as the real causes of consumption, but 
by others, more correctly in our opinion, as merely determining 
causes, and often only complications. If we succeed in giving a 
satisfactory exposition of this, the most important, but hitherto 
most neglected part of our subject, we may hope to lay the foun- 
dation of a sounder pathology of tuberculous disease, and to establish 
a more rational and more effectual mode of prevention and treat- 
ment during that period of its progress in which medical treatment 
is of much avail, and a cure can be considered possible. For no 
physician, acquainted with the morbid anatomy of phthisis, can for a 
moment indulge the hope that we shall ever be able to cure what is 
usually termed ‘ confirmed consumption,” if we except the small 
proportion of cases in which the tuberculous deposit is confined 
within narrow limits. The state of the lungs in the advanced stage 
of phthisis is to be regarded as the result of a series of morbid 
processes which have terminated in the destruction of the organ ; 
and we might as reasonably expect to restore vision when the orga- 
nization of the eye is destroyed, or the functions of the brain when 
the substance of that organ is reduced by disease to a pultaceous 
mass, as to cure a patient whose lungs have been extensively de- 
stroyed by tuberculous disease. 

Had the labour and research that have been wasted in fruitless 
experiments to cure an irremediable condition of the lungs been di- 
rected to the discovery of the causes and nature of tuberculous disease, 
with the view of deducing rules for its prevention and treatment, con- 
sumption would be regarded in a light very different from that in 
which it is looked upon at the present period. Our view of tuber- 
culous consumption comprehends not merely the period succeed- 
ing the actual development of pulmonary tubercles, but the whole 
course of the disease from the very commencement of the consti- 
tutional disorder. By a knowledge of this constitutional disorder, 
we may reasonably hope to prevent, in many cases, the occurrence 
of the disease, and, in a small proportion, to arrest its progress 
in it nascent state, and even to remove its local effects: and if 
we g¢0 a step further back, and investigate the causes which give 
tise to the tuberculous diathesis in the parent, we may a!so hope to 
diminish the hereditary disposition in the offspring. This is, no 
doubt, opening a very wide field of inquiry ; but it is most certain 
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that, unless we enter into the subject in its fullest extent, little effectual 
will be accomplished towards diminishing the frequency, or reducing 
the mortality of this very prevalent and most destructive malady. 

In pursuing these views, it becomes important to inquire into the 
characteristics of this tuberculous constitution. They are chiefly 
such as mark the strumous or scrofulous diathesis, and have been 
considered to consist in,—fair skin, light hair, blue eyes, and thick 
upper lip. Along with these signs, there are often also—long neck, 
narrow chest, and projecting shoulders. But, so far as our experience 
goes, the large mass of phthisical individuals do not present these 
characters. Almost two-thirds of the phthisical patients, who have 
fallen under our notice, have had dark hair, dark or sallow com- 
plexions, and dark eyes. 

The tuberculous, and the scrofulous constitutions appear to be 
distinct, though congeneous; at least, an individual may have 
tubercles existing to a considerable extent in the lungs, and in other 
organs, without the usual iudications of scrofula in the lymphatic 
glands; whilst we may have the latter prominently developed, without 
any evidences of the presence of tubercles in any of the internal 
organs. 

The tuberculous or tubercular cachexia is a state which may 
exist from birth, or be acquired at almost any period of life, from 
infancy to advanced old age. When thus acquired, the characters, 
by which it is recognised, are less clearly marked, and less easily 
distinguished than when it occurs as an hereditary affection, or is 
engrafted on the tuberculous constitution. We want, in a great 
degree, the external features and form which characterize the here- 
ditary disease. But even when the disease has been acquired after 
maturity, the peculiar pallid hue, approaching to a sallow tinge, to- 
gether with the sunk and faded state of the features, are in general 
sufficiently well-marked to indicate the patient’s condition. In 
persons of dark complexion, this is accompained by an unvarying 
sallow, or rather leaden hue of skin, and a dull pearly appearance of 
the sclerotic ; and, in the fair and florid, by a pasty aspect of the 
countenance, alternating with the irregular red, and white mottled 
appearance of the cheeks, passing often from the paleness of death to 
a dark purplish hue, in a way more easily recognised than described. 
In more advanced life, the deep sallow cast of countenance, varying 
occasionally to a tinge of yellow, predominates, and marks the slowly 
acquired, but deeply-rooted constitutional disorder. 

We are compelled, however, to say, that, in a great number of 
cases, the identification of the tubercular constituation is sufficiently 
difficult, until the mischief has attained such a pitch of development, 
that all hesitancy vanishes. In many cases, too, we may lay our 
account to discovering tubercles in the lungs, where the general signs 
would lead us but little to suspect their existence ; whilst, in others, 
evidences of the tuberculous constitution, and even of tuberculous 
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cachexy may be marked, and yet no tuberculous disease may be 
developed. The pathological anatomist is occasionally surprised to 
discover the lungs of a person, who has not died of pulmonary dis- 
order, literally studded with calcareous tubercles, and yet the history 
of the case may not establish the existence of any constitution, or 
cachexy, or indeed of any set of symptoms, which could have foretold 
their existence. 

Though a certain group of symptoms may accompany tuberculous 
disease of the lungs, the order in which they present themselves, and. 
the degree of their severity, vary remarkably in different indivi- 
duals; in some cases the symptoms being so pronounced as to 
excite the attention of the most careless observer, whilst in others 
they are so trivial as scarcely to be noticed by any but the medical 
attendant, and occasionally not even by him. 

The more common form of phthisis is generally divided into three 
stages. ‘The first of these is attended by cough, some dyspnea, 
slight hectic fever, languor, debility, and incipient emaciation. Such 
constitute the external or visible phenomena of the disease. The 
pathulogical condition of the lungs, at this period, consists in the 
presence of a greater or less quantity of tuberculous matter; the 
whole or a large proportion of which is in a state of crudity,— 
that is, more or less firm, of a grayish colour, and somewhat trans- 
parent; or partly of a pale yellowish colour, and opaque. The 
pulmonary tissue and bronchial membranes in the immediate vicinit 
of the tuberculous deposits may have undergone no perceptible alte- 
ration, or both may present a degree of redness aut vascularity. 

At this period of the disease auscultation is not as valuable as sub- 
sequently, unless the tubercles are numerous, and seated—as they 
generally are—near the summit of one of the lungs. Under such 
circumstances, the sound, rendered on the percussion of the af- 
fected side, will be more dull, if practised beneath the clavicle: the 
respiratory murmur, heard through the stethoscope, less full and free ; 
and the resonance of the voice greater. But, unless these indications 
are unequivocally different on the two sides, they cannot be much 
relied on, as means of diagnosis at this early period. 

The commencementof the second stage is considered to be evinced 
by a remarkable change in the expectoration. The colourless, frothy 
expectoration, which had previously attended the cough, is observed 
to contain small specks of opaque matter of a pale yellowish colour, 
the proportion of which gradually increases, forming patches, sur- 
rounded by the transparent portionin which it seems to float. Specks, 
or streaks of blood are also perceptible in the sputa. Along with 
this change, the other symptoms become aggravated. Hectic fever 
is established ; emaciation proceeds ; and hemoptysis is not uncom- 
mon,—varying in amount from a slight streak in the expectoration 
to a considerable ejection of pure blood. Sometimes, anomalous 
pains occur in different parts of the body, and add greatly to the 
distress. s 2 
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This is the stage of softening of the tubercles. They have become 
“ broken down ;” they are softened by a secretion from the sur- 
rounding pulmonary tissue ; and the matter, of which they are con- 
stituted, passes into the bronchial tubes. About this period, adhe- 
sive inflammation generally unites the pleura costalis to the pleura 
pulmonalis, and the pains, experienced in the corresponding parts of 
the chest, are often evidences of the slight pleuritic inflammation, 
which precedes, and is the cause of, the union. At other times, the 
erratic pains are of the neuralgic character. Auscultation now 
becomes a valuable diagnostic agency. Vesicular respiration is 
no longer audible in certain portions of the lung; whilst the 
respiration along the larger bronchi may be unusually loud ;— 
the mucous, the crepitant, and the cavernous rhoncus or rdle are 
heard ; the latter when the patient coughs especially. The reso- 
nance is greater in the affected parts ; and distinct pectoriloquy may 
be heard in some portion of the pulmonary expanse, particularly in 
the clavicular or scapular regions. For the reasons before mentioned, 
these signs will be heard more distinctly on one side than on the 
ether, and this difference is an important element in the diagnosis. 

The length of time, during which a patient may remain in this 
stage, varies greatly. In some cases, a few weeks may suffice to 
bring him to the brink of the grave, while in others many months 
and even years, may pass away without any remarkable increase or 
diminution of the symptoms, or, there is reason to believe, of the 
pulmonary disease. In a small proportion of cases, a curative 
process is established, by which the effects of the disease are ina 
greater or less degree obliterated ; and, if the patient’s general health 
is maintained in a good state, there may be no return of tuberculous 
disease. 

The third and last stage is the colliqguative ;—so termed in conse- 
quence of the wasting, produced by the profuse perspirations, often 
attended by diarrhea. ‘The expectoration is also usually very 
copious ; the dyspnea becomes urgent, so as occasionally to threaten 
suffocation, and the feet and ankles are at times cedematous. In- 
spection of the chest indicates great changes in that cavity. The 
shoulders are raised, and brought forward; the clavicles are unusually 
prominent, leaving a deep hollow between them and the upper ribs ; 
and the chest, instead of being round, is flat. The shoulders are 
raised at each inspiration, and the chest is dragged upwards, as it 
were, in place of being expanded, as in health. Percussion gives a 
dull sound wherever there is consolidation, but, if it be practised over 
a cavity, the sound may not be as dull as in the second stage. The 
stethoscope indicates, that there is no respiration in different parts 
of the lung—none that is vesicular—but the bronchial respiration 
may be uncommonly loud, so as to be tracheal or even cavernous. 
Coughing gives rise to a gurgling, and sometimes this is manifested 
on inspiration ; and pectoriloquy is more or less distinct—especially 
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in the morning early—after the pus, which has collected in the 
caverns, has been evacuated. In this state—hopeless as it is—the 
patient may linger for weeks or months, or may be cut off with very 
slight warning. In a case, which has been recently under our care, 
the symptoms in the morning indicated but little augmentation of 
mischief, yet, in the evening the dyspnoea increased, and in a few 
hours the sufferings of the patient were ended. Such cases 
are not uncommon. Often the disease destroys by gradually wear- 
ing out the individual by a hidden, and not distressing, irritations ; 
but, at others, the sufferings are considerable; and not uncom- 
monly death is suddenly occasioned by the breaking of a vomica in 
the lungs, the matter of which cannot be evacuated with sufficient 
rapidity in the enfeebled state of the patient, and the fatal event is 
by asphyxia. 

Pulmonary consumption is essentially a chronic disease. By 
tables in the works of BayLe and Louts, it would appear, that its 
mean duration, in their hospital practice, is twenty-three months. 
This includes the extreme cases; but more than one-half, in 314 
recorded, terminated in nine months, and the greatest proportion 
of these between the fourth and ninth months. By excluding the 
cases that ended within four months—which amounted to 24—as 
well as those that exceeded four years—amounting to 19—the ave- 
rage duration of the remaining cases is eighteen months. 

It is manifest, that various circumstances must modify the dura- 
tion of the disease. Amidst the comforts and advantages of private 
life we should expect it to be more protracted ; and much must de- 
pend upon age, sex, constitution, &c. as well as on climate, season, 
and other influences. 

Although tubercular phthisis is essentially the same disease, as 
regards its anatomical characters and constitutional origin, it is usual 
to describe the affection under different varieties ; so that the diag- 
nosis and treatment may be facilitated. We doubt, however, 
whether, as a general rule, more harm than good does not result 
from such subdivisions. Besides, it would not be an easy matter 
for a perfect agreement to exist amongst pathologists, in the number 
of varieties to be admitted, and thus confusion would be apt to be 
generated. 

On the latent variety only can we make any comment. La- 
tent phthisis presents itself in two different forms. In one we 
have constitutional symptoms, such as fever, night sweats, ema- 
ciation, diarrhcea, &c., without any local indications of the pulmo- 
nary disease ; or if they be present, they are of so slight a character 
as to pass unnoticed. The other form of latent disease is still more 
important, because it is more insidious ; being attended neither by 
constitutional nor local symptoms, until the tuberculous disease has 
made extensive progress. ‘This form of latent phthisis, therefore, 
claims our closest attention, because from the slowness of its course 
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and the more limited extent of the tuberculous disease for a lon 
period, we may possibly be able in many cases to check its further 
extension, if not to arrest its progress entirely, should we detect it 
at an early stage. 

Perhaps, however, the greater number of cases of phthisis may be 
regarded latent in the commencement. The opinion is founded on 
the circumstance, that nothing is more common than to find nume- 
rous miliary tubercles in lungs otherwise healthy, and in persons 
who have never exhibited any signs of pulmonary consumption. 
The lungs may be studded with calcareous tubercles without any 
evidences of phthisis. Considering the great number of phthisical 
and other subjects in whom cicatrices are found in the summit of 
the lungs, it is more than probable, that hardly any person is carried 
off by a first attack of phthisis. 

A section is devoted to the consideration of the particular symp- 
toms, and diagnosis of phthisis;—to the cough, the dyspnea, 
expectoration, hemoptysis, pain of the chest, pulse, hectic fever, 
perspirations, thirst, diarrhoea, emaciation, cedema, apthe, and other 
attendant symptoms ;—as well as to the value of the physical signs of 
modern introduction. On all these topics, much that 1s judicious is 
given by Dr. Robertson, but we can only comment on a few of them, 
and first on the expectoration, concerning which so much has been 
said,—as regards, more especially, the mode of discriminating the 
purulent from the mucous,—a point of much less moment, now that 
the mode of exploration, proposed by Laennec, has led us to a more 
accurate diagnosis without it. It is proper, also, to bear in mind, 
that the lining membrane of the bronchi can, and does, frequently 
secrete a purulent or muco-purulent fluid, without there being any 
tubercular condition of the pulmonary substance. 

Before tubercles are softened, and their contents discharged into 
the bronchi, the whole of the matter of expectoration must be supplied 
by the bronchial mucous membrane. At this time, the sputa are 
generally transparent, frothy and tenacious—of that character which 
is, par excellence, considered ‘‘ mucous ;” but the appearance of the 
expectoration varies materially, and, as in cases of chronic bronchitis, 
it may become thicker, less frothy, and possess a more equivocal 
character. Still, the ‘‘ mucous” portion will generally predominate 
so much, that if the expectorated matter be thrown into water it will 
swim. 

When the tubercles become softened, and the matter passes into 
the bronchial tubes, the sputa may still consist largely of the bron- 
chial secretion. If the matter of expectoration be now examined, 
small white curdy portions will be observed to sink in the water to 
the bottom of the vessel, whilst others are suspended by the more 
mucous portion. 

In the advanced periods, where the purulent discharge is very 
great, it will present the appearance of globular masses—often of an 
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ash colour: these masses predominate greatly over the bronchial 
secretion—at least over that which we have designated the ‘‘ mucous”’ 
—and being of greater specific gravity, they sink to the bottom of 
the vessel. 

In making these examinations of the matter of expectoration, it is ~ 
important not to permit too long a period to elapse—as the water is 
apt to commingle with it, and thus to create confusion—and likewise 
to examine more particularly the matter which is expectorated on 
first waking, as in this way we obtain the secretion which has 
accumulated in the cavity during the night. 

Hwmoptysis has usually been regarded as a cause of phthisis, and 
a very general precursor of the disease. Observation, however, has 
shown that it is rather a symptom of phthisis thana cause. This at 
least is the case in a vast majority of instances. We can readily 
understand, that in one of a tuberculous constitution, the giving way 
of a blood-vessel, or a hemorrhagic transudation through its coats, 
may lay the foundation for tubercle ; yet this perhaps rarely happens, 
and still more rarely can it produce the result in one whose consti- 
tution is free from any such tendency. ‘This accounts for the well- 
known fact, that hemoptysis often occurs without being preceded, 
attended, or followed by anything like phthisis. If the physician 
will call to mind the cases of spitting of blood which have presented 
themselves to his notice, he will be struck with the number that have 
passed off without any unpleasant sequele ; and again, if he will 
reflect upon the condition of those who have been attacked with 
hemoptysis ending in phthisis, he will be able to call to mind cer- 
tain signs, which may induce him to believe that the hemoptysis 
has been less the cause than the concomitant of such condition. 

Where tubercles are present in the lungs, any exertion, which 
hurries the blood more forcibly through the pulmonary vessels, or 
which prevents the ready transmission of blood through them, wr 
become the exciting cause of hamorrhage—the flow of blood throug 
the lungs being impeded by their presence. In this way, hemorrhage 
may take place by diapedesis or transudation, as well as by rhexis 
or rupture ; but this latter mode is rare, and when it does occur, 
the hemorrhage is usually profuse, and too often irremediable. 

But the most important of all the diagnostic evidences are those 
furnished by auscultation—comprising what has been termed the 
physical signs. When every other index leaves us in doubt, per- 
cussion and the use of the stethoscope will often render us certain. 
The value of these signs is now almost universally admitted. How 
could it indeed be denied by any one acquainted with the commonest 
principles of acoustics ? Every old woman is aware, that if she puts 
one end of a rod of iron on a tea-kettle placed on the fire, and brings 
the other end in contact with the ear, she can tell, whether the water 
in the kettle simmers or boils. Auscultation also instructs us, 
whether the bronchial tubes are entirely pervious through their mi 
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nutest ramifications, or the passage of the air is obstructed by tubercles 
or other causes. It instructs us, likewise, when the patient speaks and 
the ear is placed directly or indirectly on the chest of the patient— 
whether the resonance is occasioned by the voice resounding along the 
bronchial tubes in astate of health, or is augmented in consequence 
of the solidification of the pulmonary tissue by tubercles or some other 
morbid degeneration, which occasions the sound to pass through a 
solid body before it reaches the ear ; or whether it is not modified, 
in consequence of it passing into a cavity, and thus seeming to pro- 
ceed directly up to the ear of the listener. These are a few of the evi- 
dences which auscultation by the stethoscope affords, and they are 
readily intelligible to any one acquainted with the first principles of 
physics. In like manner, according to the sound rendered on per- 
cussion, the auscultator can judge, whether the lungs possess their 
healthy pervious structure, or are solidified by tubercles or other 
morbid growth. Except by a few of the older practitioners, some of 
whom are opposed to all innovation, the advantages of auscultation 
are now generally admitted, and, after the present age has passed 
away, we doubt whether it will have any opponents. The remark 
of Hume, on the subject of Harvey’s immortal discovery of the cir- 
culation, is pregnant with instruction on this matter. It was re- 
marked, says the historian, that no physician in Eurore, who had 
reached forty years of age, ever, to the end of his existence, adopted 
Harvey’s doctrine of the circulation. 

Dr. Robinson treats of the morbid anatomy of phthisis, com- 
prising the three distinct forms in which tuberculous matter is de- 
posited—the gray semi-transparent granulations ; caseous or crude 
tubercle ; and tuberculous infiltration, with the state of the lung 
around the tubercle. All his details are the result of his own ob- 
servations, as well as those of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
—especially of Bayle, Laennec, Louis, Andral, Carswell, and others. 
This section is worthy of perusal, as well as the one on the principal 
complications of phthisis,—ulceration of the epiglottis, ulceration of 
larynx, ulceration of the trachea, affections of the pleura, perfora- 
tion of the pleura, enlargement of the stomach, ulceration of the in- 
testines, disease of the liver, fistula in ano, &c. but, we cannot se- 
lect for comment where every thing is so worthy—seeing that our 
article must be restricted within reasonable limits. 

As regards the statistical history of phthisis, which forms the 
subject of some remarks by our author,—although we possess many 
data, we doubt, whether much reliance ought to be placed upon 
them. We have already remarked how loosely the bills of mortality 
are kept in certain places, and how difficult, on that account, it is to 
establish any accurate ratio. 

M. Andral thinks, from his researches, that males, after puberty, 
are particularly liable to tubercles between the ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-eight, whilst females seem to be more exposed to them 
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before twenty ; and M. Lombard is of opinion, that after the age of 
puberty, females are most liable to tubercles between the eighteenth 
and twentieth year, and males between twenty and twenty-five. 

The influence of sex in determining the prevalence of phthisis is 
not settled. ‘The common opinion is, that females are more subject 
to it than males; this agrees with the report of the Conseil de 
Salubrité, and Chabrol’s Statistique de la Ville de Paris. In that 
city, the proportion of males to females seem to be not more than 
10 to 13.8; but this does not apply to Hamburgh, Rouen, Naples, 
New York, Berlin, &c. in which the ratio is as 10 males to from 8.7 
to 8.9 females—not differing much, consequently, from the ratio of 
the sexes born to each other. No accurate deduction could, however, 
be drawn, unless we were acquainted with the proportion of the sexes 
living in any locality, or received into the hospital, whose medical 
statistics are taken. In the absence of these data, it is doubtful, 
whether we ought to regard the results of any of the tables given to 
the public as even a distant approximation to the solution of the 
question. 

The agencies, connected with occupations, which influence the 
prevalence of phthisis, may be divided into two classes—/irst, those 
that act as local irritants to the lungs ; and secondly, such as exert 
an injurious effect on the whole economy. Under the former divi- 
sion belong the occupations of the stone mason, miner, coal heaver, 
flax dresser, brass and steel polisher, metal grinder, needle pointer, 
and others that are exposed, during their labours, to the inhalation 
of an atmosphere loaded with irritating particles. Under the second 
division are comprised agencies that affect the general health of 
labourers, and thereby induce tuberculous cachexia. 

Amongst these none are esteemed to act more prejudicially than 
the deficient bodily exercise, and the want of pure air, which are 
generally united with sedentary occupations, as those of the shoe- 
maker, tailor, weaver, and dress-maker. There is perhaps no cause, 
not excepting even hereditary predisposition, which exerts such a 
decided influence in the production of phthisis as the privation of 
fresh air and of free exercise, and the comparative exemption from 
phthisis of seamen, butchers and tanners may be ascribed chiefly to 
their free, and regular exercise in the open air. 

On the effect of climate in the production of phthisis and of tuber- 
culous disease in general, our information is sufficiently imprecise. 
A cold, damp and variable climate—such as that of this country— 
Is conceived not only to give the predisposition, but to become an 
exciting cause, yet the disease prevails to a like extent in many of 
the more dry, less cold, but scarcely less variable situations of 
southern France and Italy. It is indeed extremely diflicult—nay 
impracticable—to point out the meteorological and other circum- 
Stances that give occasion to the greater or less prevalence of tuber- 
cular phthisis in any given locality. As a general rule, however, it 
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would seem, that the deaths from the disease diminish in a direct 
ratio with the warmth and equability of the climate. 

Of the causes of tuberculous disease, and, in particular, of phthisis, 
doubtless the most important is hereditary transmission. A parent, 
labouring under tuberculous cachexia, entails on his offspring a dis- 
position to the same disease, which may be warded off by avoiding 
the exciting causes, but will be developed by causes which would 
have been entirely inoperative in one not so predisposed. But it is 
not tuberculous cachexia alone, which lays the foundation in the 
offspring for this fatal malady. 

Of the causes, which give rise to tuberculous cachexia, in indivi- 
duals not hereditarily predisposed to phthisis are—improper diet, 
impure air, deficient exercise, excessive labour, improper clothing, 
want of cleanliness, abuse of spirituous liquors and mental causes. 
Too close application to study, is esteemed a powerful cause. 

It operates in several ways :—it necessarily implies sedentary 
habits, and hence exposes to all the evils, which have their origin 
in want of exercise, such as imperfect digestion, constipated bowels, 
&c. In addition to these, the sensorium is so much exhausted by 
excessive exertion, that the nervous system generally is weakened, 
and the various organs of which the functions are essential to health, 
are deprived of their due proportions of nervous influence. 

Reviewing what has heen said respecting the causes of tubercular 
cachexia, they may be stated generally to comprehend all those cir- 
cumstances which debilitate, and increase the irritability of the sys- 
tem, impede the due digestion and assimilation of the food, diminish 
the various secretions and excretions, and induce internal sanguine- 
ous congestion. Defective assimilation—from whatever cause it 
proceeds—whichever be the first link in the chain of morbid actions, 
which derange this process or series of processes—induces, accord- 
ing to our view, tuberculous cachexia, and whether the primary error 
exist in the inadequate supply of food, or in the incapacity of the 
organs to extract from this the elements of nutrition, to assimilate 
and apply them to the reparation, growth, and various purposes of 
the animal economy, the ultimate result is the same. 

Madeira is by some considered the best retreat. According to 
the report of Dr. Renton, who resides there, the total number of 
pulmonary invalids, who arrived in the island during the season of 
1833-34, was 66. Of these 15 died; 43 returned to their homes ; 
and 8 remained on the island. ‘ Of the 15 fatal cases,” says Dr. 
Renton, ‘* 13 ought not to have left their homes ; of the 43, who 
left the island for England, or other parts of the world, 36 were very 
much improved; indeed I may say a large majority of them 
went away well,”’—a result very different from that a few years ago, 
when persons were sent to Madeira in the advanced stage of the 
disease. 
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The Bermudas, and the Canary Islands, approach nearest to that 
of Madeira. 

Italy, Rome, Pisa, and Nice, are considered good winter abodes 
for the cousumptive, as well as the south-east of France; in Eng- 
land, Torquay, Undercliff, (in the Isle of Wight,) Clifton, Hastings, 
St. Leonard’s and Brighton. 

Local remedies are next treated of, among which counter-irri- 
tants hold a conspicuous place. Whatever permanent good is to be 
derived must be, we think, from revulsive agents, in which we include 
counter-irritants proper, along with every agency that can excite a 
deviation from the seat of morbid concentration of vital activity. 

With a slight review of the subject of regimen to be used in ma- 
nagement of this disease, we must bring our article to a close. The 
great difficulty in directing the regimen of consumptive persons, de- 
pends upon the discrepancy which exists between the wants of the 
system and the powers of the digestive organs. The former ap- 
pears to require a strong tonic diet ; while its employment never 
fails to aggravate the weak condition of the latter: hence it is evi- 
dent, that the food which is best adapted to the digestive organs is 
that which will ultimately contribute most effectually to the strength 
of the system. 

In bringing this article to a conclusion, we have to express our 
satisfaction at the manner in which our author has accomplished 
the task he assigned to himself. That this production has consi- 
derable merit, no one can deny after a careful perusal of the volume ; 
the subject itself is also one of deep interest and involving so many 
important considerations to vast numbers of persons. It is upon re- 
viewing these points that we have increased our space, in thisinstance, 
so much beyond what we generally allow to notices of medical works, 





Art. XI.— Travels in Arabia. By Lieut. J. R. Wexustep, F. R. S. 
Indian Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1838. 


LiruTENANT WELLSTED has, by these volumes, contributed essen- 
tially to the branch of literature to which they belong. His book 
not only contains discoveries and traces new ground, but that 
ground, as well as the field of his travels which had previously been 
examined and described, has obtained at his hands such correct, ela- 
borate, and ample delineation as will unquestionably secure for him 
permanent fame. Indeed we regard him as being one of the best- 
equipped and successful travellers that our times can boast of. He 
is adventurous to the extremity of English daring, but as prudent 
as adventurous. He is inquisitive and patient; his knowledge of 
general literature, art, and science is sufficiently extensive to enable 
him to treat of the various points which in his progress fell within 
the compass of each of these departments, in a manner which per- 
Sons of cultivated minds and considerable acquirements will exactly 
understand from his simple description ; his eye is quick, vigilant, 
and excursive ; while his style of writing is clear, frequently lumi- 
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nous, cheerful, spirited, and possessed of a becoming dignity. 
Altogether, the reality and force, as well as the variety of his pic- 
tures, render Mr. Wellsted’s work one of the most agreeable and 
satisfactory that we have ever read. 

The regions which formed the sphere of these travels, let it be 
borne in mind, demand of him, who engages in such an enterprize, 
no ordinary share of intrepidity, talent, and intelligence. They 
constitute some of the most inhospitable on the face of the earth, 
whether the soil, the climate, or the natives be considered, whatever 
poets may have dreamed when they talked of Araby the blessed. 
There the monuments of patriarchal ages still may be traced ; there, 
to this day, is to be witnessed the same simplicity in the social 
condition of the inhabitants that characterized the early descend- 
ants of Ishmael. While the vast oceans of unmitigated barrenness 
or scorching and drifting sands are only spotted at great intervals 
by fertile islands, an insurmountable obstacle seems alike to forbid 
sivepiiaiink to political institutions, or a permanent consolidation of 
different tribes,as it does to the abundant harvest of discovery which 
a traveller desires to reap in regard to religion, manners, arts, and 
natural productions. The regions indicated offer a singularly import- 
ant and interesting subject of contemplation. As to their natural 
features, it would appear that the farther inland Lieutenant Wellsted 
travelled the more fertility increased ; and as to the people, though they 
are robbers they are such by a sort of necessity or destiny, sanc- 
tioned by immemorial custom that awakens the mind to views of a 
mixed nature, and forces it to regard the contributions they levy in 
this way, (in fact these contributions are levied upon certain esta- 
blished principles and may be escaped by certain fixed payments) 
as much in the light of a peculiar system of taxation as of plunder. 
In as far as the Bedowins are concerned, Mr. Wellsted’s opinion 
is much more favourable than that of many who have certainly 
not enjoyed anything like the same opportunities for coming to a 
sound judgment. Dissimilar to most Oriental nations, they are 
neither effeminate, slothful, nor fond of ostentation ; and in respect 
of religion, they are not half so bigoted as the arrogant Turks. 
Simplicity, cheerfulness, activity, and hospitality even to those 
strangers, against whom they might be expected to entertain barbarian 
revenge, provided such strangers repose confidence in them, are 
virtues which, from the account before us, eminently distinguish 
these children of the desert. 

Lieutenant Wellsted, as an officer in the Indian navy and belong- 
ing to the Palinurus, was engaged in 1829 in surveying the Red 
Sea, when steam navigation to India by that route began to be 
thought of. for several years, he was employed in this interesting 
service, and during its continuance enthusiastically took advantage 
of every opportunity for examining various places not only on the 
African shore, but of penetrating beyond the southern and western 
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boundaries of the Arabian continent ; his acquaintance with the 
language of the inhabitants, enabling him to turn the amount of his 
observations and the number of his opportunities for inquiry to the 
best account. In the present volumes, we have the result of his 
adventures and wanderings. They are not to be sure placed in 
chronological order, for the first volume commences with details 
belonging to 1835, whereas the second has to deal with subjects that 
fall even within 1829. The author’s inversion, however, affects not 
his matters of detail; and to us is convenient, rather than other- 
wise, especially as we do not intend either to follow him consecu- 
tively, or to adhere to any principle of regular analysis. We shall, 
in fact, chiefly abide by him, while he visits and penetrates parts of 
Arabia which have never before been explored or described with 
anything like the completeness that has in these volumes been 
done. 

Without attempting to indicate particularly Mr. Wellsted’s vari- 
ous routes and journies or maritime tracks, we take him up at once 
at Muskat, the capital of the province of Oman, and the head resi- 
dence of the sultan, who not long ago presented to our sailor king cer- 
tain steeds which were afterwards brought under the fiat of Matter- 
sal’s hammer. By following the author into the Oman territories 
and deserts, we shall find that they are no longer unknown. We 
begin with his general outline of these regions. It may be de- 
scribed 


“As a desert thickly studded with oases, and containing amidst its 
mountains numerous fertile valleys; yet many of these are at a considera- 
ble distance from each other, and it must be admitted that the quantity of 
cultivated land bears but a smail proportion to that which is incorrigibly 
barren; for the intermediate space between the oases to the westward and 
the great sandy desert is an arid plain, either sandy or clayey, according as 
the aluminous or siliceous particles prevail. A few succulent herbs, which 
are nourished by the nightly dews, and afford but indifferent grazing to 
their scanty flocks, spring up here; but the large tracts, occupied by the 
beds of the streams, have generally a layer of rounded masses of limestone, 
brought from the mountains, deposited on their surface, and are wholly 
destitute of every species of vegetation, save some dwarfish bushes on 
which the camel alone feeds. The soil in the Teliama, in some spots, is 
hard and of a bad quality; but in others, whenever water can be conveyed, 
it is in a high degree susceptible of cultivation. In the narrow belt border- 
ing on the sea-shore, called Batna, large quantities of grain and vegetables 
are reared, and a continuous line of date-trees, often four or five miles in 
breadth, extends from Sib to Khérfakan, a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles. Reference is repeatedly made in the Arabian authors to the palms 
of Oman. Much cultivation exists along the banks of the streams, and also 
in the vicinity of the towns. But the most remarkable feature in this coun- 
try are the oases, which extend from Beni-Abu-’Ali, in a continuous line, 
to the west-north-west. ‘They are usnally of an oblong form, lying at 
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right angles to the streams by which they are supplied. Their size varies 
from a circumference of scven or eight miles to one, or even less.” 


From the Imam or Sultan of Muscat or Muskat, as our author 
writes it, he was treated with the utmost attention and liberality ; for this 
Sagacious and politic ruler professes the utmost regard for England, 
and has, in fact, had good reason to do so, although we are not sure, 
should America bid higher for his favour, that he would stickle much 
about the terms of amity which afterwards might exist between him 
and this country. In the mean time, however, there seems to be 
every reason for us to cultivate his alliance and to regard his friend- 
ship, as offering our commerce great advantages. 

We must pass over an account of Muskat after quoting the de- 
scription of a curiously constructed trading vessel, which the author 
observed in the neighbourhood of that town. ‘* Let the reader,” 
says he, “‘ picture to himself a rude misshapen vessel, of at least 
four hundred tons, with along projecting prow, and an elevated and 
elaborately carved and ornamented stern, having but a single mast 
and single sail, the latter spread on a yard one hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and containing more canvass than the courses of the 
largest first-rate in his Majesty’s navy. The decks appear crowded 
with beings of every hue and from every clime. The Persian, dis- 
tinguished by his flowing and richly coloured dress ; the Arab, with 
his cloak of broad alternate stripes; the Beluche, with his long hair 
and white garments; and the Armenian, who affects a costume 
bearing some resemblance to the unsightly garb of the Franks, are 
mixed up with and jostled by African negroes, who have but a piece 
of tattered cloth thrown around their waist. ‘The latter compose 
the greater part of the crew, which may amount in number to one 
hundred and fifty men.” 

From the Imam of Muskat our author had received a fine Nejd 
horse for his journey, a brace of greyhounds, and a gold-mounted 
sword, together with an intimation that so long as he remained in 
Oman, the best in the country should be his. Thus assisted and 
encouraged, it is easy to conceive that the traveller started with great 
glee and expectation. He proceeded to a sea-port town about 100 
miles south-westward, called Stir, where he procured camels and 
guides, whence he made for the interior. Early in his journey he 
fell in with one tribe of Bedowins, who can muster 1200 men, and 
perhaps 700 matchlocks, from whom he received much civility. 
When he proposed to advance farther and to visit their neighbours, 
the Benf-Abi’Ali, one of the purest of the Bedowin tribes, every 
effort was used to dissuade him from the enterprise ; and not with- 
out apparent cause ; for this very tribe had been, by means of the 
East India Company’s forces, in conjunction with the Imam’s, at no 
distant period reduced from being one of the most formidable to one 
of the weakest desert families, hardly any of the warriors among 
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them having been left. Among those of them who were taken 
captive to India, was the Sheikh, who, after being kept two years, 
was with the others released, loaded with presehts, supplied with the 
means to enable them to rebuild their town, and shown other 
favours. Such liberality and generous conduct it seems completely 
over-mastered their revenge, and has secured for Englishmen their 
attachment ; and upon this our traveller no doubt calculated. Let 
us see what was his reception and treatment. ; 


“ After my noon observation of the sun, a short journey of two hours 
brought me on to Beni-Abd-’Ali. A considerable crowd followed after me 
until I halted, when I was soon joined by the young Sheikh and the prin- 
cipal men of the tribe. No sooner had I proclaimed myself an Englishman, 
and expressed my iniention of passing a few days amidst them, than the 
whole camp was in a tumult of acclamation; the few old guns they had 
were fired from the different towers; matchlocks were kept going till sun- 
set, and both old and young, male and female, strove to do their best to 
entertain me: they pitched my tent, slaughtered sheep, and brought milk 
by gallons. A reception so truly warm and hospitable not a little surprised 
me. 

‘“ Before us lay the ruins of the fort we had dismantled: my tent was 
pitched on the very spot where we had nearly annihilated their tribe, 
reducing them from being the most powerful in Oman to their present petty 
state. All, however, in the confidence I had shown in thus throwing myself 
amidst them, was forgotten. * ® ” a 

“ After their evening prayers, the young Sheikh, accompanied by about 
forty men, came to the tent and expressed his intention of remaining with 
me as a guard during the night. To ask the whole party in was impossible, 
and to invite a few only would have displeased others ; so I took my carpet 
outside amidst them. It was one of those clear and beautiful nights which 
are only met with in or near the Desert ; the atmosphere felt pleasantly cool, 
and we soon commenced an animated conversation. They were not wholly 
ignorant of our customs : some information on these points they had gathered 
from the men who had been prisoners of war in India; but their accounts 
were either so limited or exaggerated that they served rather to increase 
than to allay the feelings of curiosity. ‘The nature and observance of our 
relivion formed, of course, their first subject of inquiry ; and my opinion as 
to its comparative merits with the Mohammedan was demanded. It is gene- 
rally a good maxim to allow yourself to be apparently beaten on questions 
of theology. I could not, however, at first, resist the temptation of leading 
to some of their least defensible doctrines, and stating the arguments which 
could be brought to bear against them; but they evinced so little prejudice 
or fanaticism on these points, that I regretted having done so; and, to make 
amends, most willingly subscribed to the opinion of one of their old men, 
that either faith was best adapted for the country and people who practised it. 

‘From this the conversation turned on our females. Was it true, they 
inquired, that those of high birth and condition danced in public and went 
unveiled? Here they had me on the hip, as they fancied; and the rogues 
chuckled whilst awaiting my reply. I confessed it was; but we did not, 
like them, attach any indelicacy to it; that our females were never secluded, 
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but were instructed in useful knowledge, and allowed equal liberty with the 
other sex; and that we found our advantage in doing so, for, instead of 
being objects of mere sensual desire, they then became companions. Here, 
however, I gained nota single convert. ‘ Let them work,’ said they, ‘ and 
attend to their household affairs. What business have they with reading 
and writing, which is only fit for Moolais?’ ‘* The women to their distaff, 
the men to their swords,’ said a venerable old man, with a white beard, 
repeating a proverb which was echoed by all present. I wished some of 
their dames had been within hearing, they would have pitched their note in 
a minor key. 

“The females of this tribe possess a considerable share of influence in all 
their councils; and in the absence of their Sheikh, who had proceeded on 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, his wife and sister at this moment governed the 
tribe. Their remarks on some of our customs were highly amusing. * We 
observed,’ said they, ‘ that when you sat down to table each man had before 
him a small and a large glass: why apply to the small one so often, when 
it would save so much trouble to fill the larger and drink it off at once? 
Why did we send the ladies away before we had finished our wine, and yet 
rise up when they left,’ &c. &c.” 


The author had an excursion with this tribe about seventy or 
eighty miles further into the country. The utmost which he gained 
by this tour, besides some acquaintance with the manners of his wild 
associates, seems to have been that he got himself thoroughly tired, 
and that he heard the Sheikh say, “ you wished to see the country 
of the Bedowins. This,” he continued, striking his spear into the 
firm sand, “ this is the country of the Bedowins.” Of the games 
and dances of this interesting tribe, take the following par- 
ticulars. 


“Upon my return to the tent, I found there the whole of the tribe, at 
Beni-Abu-’ Ali, consisting of about two hundred and fifty men, assembled 
for the purpose of exhibiting their war dance. They had formed a circle, 
within which five or six of their number now entered. After walking lei- 
surely round for some time, each challenged one of the spectators, by striking 
him gently with the flat of his sword. His adversary immediately leaped 
forth, and a feigned combat ensued. ‘They have but two cuts, one directly 
downwards at the head, and the other horizontally across the legs. They 
parry neither with the sword nor shield, but avoid the blows by leaping or 
bounding backwards. The blade of their sword is three feet in length, 
straight, thin, double-edged, and as sharp as a razor. As they carry it 
upright before them, by a peculiar motion of their wrist they cause it to 
vibrate in a very remarkable manner, which has a singularly striking effect 
when they are assembled in any considerable number. Theshield is attached 
to the sword by a leathern thong; it measures abvut fourteen inches in 
diameter, and is generally used to parry the thrust of the spear, or jambeer. 
It was part of the entertainment to fire off their matchlocks under the legs 
of some one of the spectators, who appeared too intent on watching the 
game to observe their approach ; and any signs of alarm which incautiously 
escaped the individual, added greatly totheir mirth. Their only music con- 
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sisted of asmall drum, beaten by aslave. After exercising their skill in 
firing at a mark, during which some capital shots were made, they all dis- 
persed. Towards evening, a large party of Geneba Bedowins arrived, and 
two of their camels were matched to run against the same number belong- 
ing to the Beni-Abu-’Ali. As I had never before witnessed a camel race, 
I felt much interest in the spectacle. They rode them with nose-strings as 
well as bridles, but the animals did not appear to take an equal relish in 
the sport with their masters, for they could not be set going without much 
trouble, and were afterwards very untractable. Their speed, when at full 
gallop, I did not think very great—perhaps a third less than that of a horse ; 
and when they are urged to this pace their gait and movement appear 
excessively awkward.” 


In his observations upon the natural productions of the parts of 
Arabia which Mr. Wellsted visited, we find him remarking that the 
trees which are at all umbrageous, have the ground immediately 
beneath them, even in the most sultry weather, damp with moisture, 
and generally covered with a thin sprinkling of grass. This appears 
to him to be owing to a certain curvature in the leaves of the trees 
that has been wrought in the course of the night, which contains a 
supply of the copious dews that nightly fall, but which gradually 
unfolds as the sun rises in his strength. 

Pursuing his journey to the north-west, Mr. Wellsted arrived at 
certain hamlets pitched in the first oases that he had yet seen, 
connected with which there are artificial works of a most remarkable 
character according to his description; even such as would induce 
one to believe that the inhabitants are much further advanced in 
civilization than they really are. Having stated that nearly all the 
towns in the interior of Om4n owe their fertility to irrigation, or, 
to use his own words, to the happy manner in which the inhabitants 
have availed themselves of a mode of conducting water, he proceeds 
to say,— 


“ The greater part of the face of the country being destitute of running 
streams on the surface, the Arabs have sought in elevated places for springs 
or fountains beneath it; by what mode they discover these I know not; 
but it seems confined to a peculiar class of men, who go about the country 
for the purpose; but I saw several which had been sunk to the depth of 
forty feet. A channel from this fountain-head is then, with a very slight 
descent, bored in the direction in which it is to be conveyed, leaving aper- 
tures at regular distances, to afford light and air to those who are occasion- 
ally sent to keep it clean. In this manner water is frequently conducted 
from a distance of six or eight miles, and an unlimited supply is thus ob- 
tained. These channels are usually about four feet broad, and two feet 
deep, and contain a clear rapid stream. Few of the large towns or oases 
but had four or five of these rivulets or feleji (fuldj) running into them. 
The isolated spots to which water is thus conveyed possess a soil so fertile, 
that nearly every grain, fruit, or vegetable, common to India, Arabia, or 
Persia, is produced almost spontaneously; and the tales of the oases will 
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be no longer regarded as an exaggeration, since a single step conveys the tra- 
veller from the glare and sand of the desert, into a fertile tract, watered bya 
hundred rills, teeming with the most luxuriant vegetation, and embowered by 
lofty and stately trees, whose umbrageous foliage the fiercest rays of a noon- 
tide sun cannot penetrate. The almond, fig, and walnut trees, are of enor- 
mous size, and the fruit clusters so thickly on the orange and lime trees, that 
I do not believe a tenth part canbe gathered. Above all, towers the date- 
palm, adding its shade to the sombre picture. Some idea may be formed 
of the density of this shade by the effect it produces in lessening the ter- 
restrial radiation. A Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which, within the house, 
stood at 55 deg. six inches from the ground, fell tu 45 deg. From this 
cause, and an abundance of water, they are always saturated with damp, 
and even in the heat of the day possess a clammy coolness. Such spots 
present, indeed, a singular and peculiar scene, unequalled perhaps in an 

part of the world. Of this, nothing can furnish a more striking idea than 
the list of their productions, all of which are frequently reared in a plot of 
ground not more than three hundred yards in diameter; and I am confi- 
dent no equal space, in any part of the world, will afford a catalogue more 
numerous and varied, more luxuriant in growth, or more perfect in form,” 


It must be confessed that tunnels of the kind described are far 
more Chinese than Arabian. Butit is hence shown that the general 
civilization of a community is not to be measured by any one 
symptom of improvement and skill, since obvious natural advantages, 
or some fortuitous circumstances, may engage the attention even of 
a barbarous people, and be the cause of originating among them a 
practice that at first sight appears to be but part of a system and 
the result of intelligence and study. 

In prosecuting his journey still north-westward, he came to the 
town of Ibrah, by which time the foliage was gradually becoming 
more dense, and to a degree that surprized him. In this town the 
architecture is striking ; the windows and doors still exhibiting the 
Saracenic arch, while every part of the building is profusely deco- 
rated with ornaments of stucco in bas relief, some, he adds, in very 
good taste. The doors are also cased with brass, and have rings 
and other massive ornaments of the same metal. But what welonged 
for most was to hear of the earth’s improving and enlarging fertility as 
he travels inland ; nor are we disappointed ; for Mr. Wellsted says, 
as he and his companions crossed at Minna open cultivated fields, 
presenting on either hand lofty almond, citron, and orange trees, 
which yielded a delicious fragrance, exclamations of astonishment 
and admiration burst from them. 


‘« «Ts this Arabia, ’ we said ; ‘this the country we havelooked on hereto- 
fore as a desert ?’? Verdant fields of grain and sugar-cane stretching along 
for miles are before us; streams of water, flowing in all directions, inter- 
sect our path; and the happy and contented appearance of the peasants, 
agreeably helps to {fill up the smiling picture; the atmosphere was de- 
lightfully clear and pure ; and, as we trotted joyously along, giving or re- 
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turning the salutation of peace or welcome, I could almost fancy we had 
at last reached that ‘Araby the blessed,’ which I have been accustomed to 
regard as existing only in the fictions of our poets.” 


Our author even penetrated the Blue Mountains, and traversed not 
without peril some of their paths. Some of the deserts were fright- 
fully steep as well as slippery. But mark what Mohammedan faith 
will do. 


‘No consideration (says Mr. Wellstead, on one occasion) would have 
induced me to ride down, and I should have thought no human being in 
his senses would have attempted it; but our old guide, the Sheikh, after 
accomplishing half the descent, was so fagged, that, notwithstanding every 
remonstrance of ours, he mounted his ass, and thus safely accomplished 
the remainder of the pass. ‘Friend Seyyid,’ observed I, ‘if you make the 
attempt, you will most assuredly break your neck.’ ‘It may be so,’ he 
replied, ‘but Allah Akbar (God is great), and I am tired.’” 


We must no longer abide with any degree of regularity by the side 
of our author, but make one or two random strides, trusting to 
fortune to guide us to some of the passages in his entertaining and 
valuable volumes that will be most acceptable to the general reader. 
Here is one about the pearl fishery, exactly suitable. 


“The pearl bank extends from Sharja to Biddulph’s Group. The bot- 
tom is of shelly sand and broken coral, and the depths:vary from five to 
fifteen fathoms. The right of fishing on the bank iscommon, but alter- 
cations between rival tribes are not unfrequent. Should the presence of 
a vessel of war prevent them from settling these disputes on the spot, 
they are generally decided on the island where they land to open their 
oysters. In order to check such quarrels, which, if permitted, would lead 
to general confusion, two government vessels are usually cruising on the 
bank. 

‘Their boats are of various sizes, and of various construction, averag- 
ing from ten to fifty tons. During one season it is computed that the 
island of Bahrein furnishes, of all sizes, three thuusand five hundred; the 
Persian coast, one hundred ; and the space between Bahrein and the en- 
trance to the Gulf, including the Pirate coast, seven hundred. The value 
of the pearls obtained at these several ports is estimated at forty lacs cf 
dollars, or four hundred thousand pounds. Their boats carry a crew varying 
from eight to forty men, and the number of mariners thus employed at the 
height of the season is rather above thirty thousand. None receive 
any definite wages, but each has a share of the profits upon the whole. 
A small tax is also levied on each buat by the Sheikh of the port to which 
it belongs. During this period they live on dates and fish, of which the 
latter are numerous and good, and to such meagre diet our small presents 
of rice were a most welcome addition, .Where polypi abound, they en- 
velupe themselves in a white garment; but in general, with the exception 
of a cloth around their waist, they are perfectly naked. When about to 
proceed to business, they divide themselves into two parties, one of which 
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remains in the boat to haul up the others who are engaged in diving. 
The latter having provided themselves with a small basket, jump over- 
board, and place their feet on a stone, to which a line is attached. Upon 
a given signal, this is let go, and they sink with it to the bottom. When 
the oysters are thickly clustered, eight or ten may be procured at each 
descent; the line is then jerked, and the person stationed in the boat hauls 
the diver up with as much rapidity as possible. The period during which 
they can remain under water has been much over-rated ; one minute is 
the average, and I never knew them, but on one occasion, to exceed a 
minute and a half. 

** Accidents do not very frequently occur from sharks,but the sawfish (the 
Antiguorum of Linnzeus) is much dreaded. Instances were related to me 
where the divers had been completely cut in two by these monsters, which 
attain, in the Persian Gulf, a far larger size than in any other part of 
the world where I have met with them. As the character of this fish may 
not be familiar to the general reader, I will adda few words in the wa 
of description. They are ofan oblong rounded form, their head being 
somewhat flattened from the fore part, and tapering more abruptly towards 
the tail. They usually measure from thirteen to fifteen feet in length, 
being covered with a coriaceous skin, of a dark colour above, but white 
beneath. The terrifie weapon from whence they derive their name, is a 
flat projecting snout, six feet in length, four inches in breadth, armed on 
either side with spines resembling the teeth of a shark. 

‘“‘ Diving is considered very detrimental to health, and without doubt it 
shortens the life of those who much practise it. In order to aid the reten- 
tion of the breath, the diver places a piece of elastic horn over his nostrils, 
which bind them closely together. He does not enter the boat each time 
he rises to the surface, ropes being attached to the side, to which he clings, 
until he has obtained breath for another attempt. As soon as the fisher- 
men have filled their boats, they proceed to some of the islands with 
which the bank is studded, and there, with masts, oars, and sails, con- 


struct tents. They estimate the unopened oysters at two dollars a hun- 
dred.” 


When on the subject of fishery, let us recommend to the notice 
of our angling friends a description where the scope for hook and 
line, as well as dexterity of hand, must be unrivalled. 


‘‘ The whole coast abounds with fish; and as the natives have but few 
canoes, they generally substitute a single inflated skin, or two of these, 
having a flat board across them, On this frail contrivance the fisher seats 
himself, and either casts his small hand-net, or plays his hook and line. 
Some capital sport must arise occasionally when the sharks, which are 
here very numerous and large, gorge the bait; for, whenever this occurs, 
unless the angler cuts his line, and that, as the shark is more valued than 
any other fish, he is often unwilling to do, nothing can prevent his rude 
machine from following their track; and the fisherman is sometimes, in 
consequence, carried out a great distance tosea. It requires considerable 
dexterity to secure these monsters; for when they are hauled up near to 
the skins, they struggle a good deal; and if they happen to jerk the fish- 
erman from his seat, the infuriate monster is said to dash at once at him. 
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Many accidents, I learn, arise in this manner; but if they succeed in 
getting him quickly alongside, they soon despatch him by a few blows on 
the snout.” 


Mr. Wellsted took a trip from Tor, a sea-port near the entrance 
of the Gulf of Suez to Suez, and subsequently from Tor to Mount 
Sinai. We have of late had several accounts of this latter place so 
celebrated in Holy Writ, and must now content ourselves with a 
specimen of Bedowin reasoning which was learned in its vicinity. 


« At daylight we shared some excellent coffee which the Bedowins had 
prepared for us. Instead of grinding them as we do, they pound their 
berries between two stones, and that only when they are required for use, 
The addition of milk and sugar is unknown, and water being used in less 
proportion than is customary in Europe, their coffee is consequently very 


strong. 
“A group of Bedowins were disputing respecting the sanity of Lady 


Esther Stanhope; one party strenuously maintaining that it was impossi- 
ble a lady so charitable,so munificent, could be otherwise than in full 
possession of her faculties. Their opponents alleged that her assimilating 
herself to the Virgin Mary, her anticipated entry with our Saviour into 
Jerusalem, and other vagaries attributed to her, were proofs to the con- 
trary. An old man with a white beard called for silence—a call from 
the aged amidst the Arabs is seldom madeinvain. ‘ Sheis mad,’ said he; 
and lowering his voice to a whisper, as if fearful such an outrage against 
established custom should spread beyond his circle, he added, ‘ for she puts 
sugar to her coffee.” This was conclusive.” 


Our author undertook a perilous journey on the south coast of 
Arabia, to Nakab el Hajar. Here there are certain ruins regarding 
which he entertains the most interesting views. On thesame route 
the remains and inscriptions are numerous ; and when these circum- 
stances are taken in connexion with the features of the valley and 
the amount of the population, he seems to have been well entitled 
to regard the region as one of the most remarkable that he dis- 
covered in the course of his travels. But we must recommend his 
description as given by himself to our readers, for we have room only 
further to inform them, that he is of opinion that researches into the 
remains and ruins there to be met with, may guide to the solution 
of the doubts concerning one of the dialects in which the Koran was 
originally promulgated, viz. the lost Himayaritic. 





Art. XII.—1. Geschichte der Universitat von Gottingen. Gottingen: 1835. 
2. Cambridge University Calendar for 1837. 12mo. Cambridge: 1°37. 


Few objects are of more importance to a country, than the prosperity of its 
institutions of learning. There is, probably, no period of equal extent in 
the life of the scholar, or the professional man, in which so much is done to 
store his mind with principles, form his character, and instruct him in the 
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proper use of his mental powers, as the four years of his college course, 
Individual exceptions no doubt there are, but they are comparatively few, 
And in these few, the causes of failure to rea'ize the legitimate results of a 
liberal education must, for the most part, be souglit in the character of the 
pupil, not in that of the institution. ‘The labours of the college manifestly 
lay broad and deep, in the youthful mind, the foundation for that profes- 
sional eminence which is the fruit of riper years. ‘The refined discrimina- 
tions of criticism, the commanding eloquence of the forum and the desk, and 
the profound researches of philosophy, owe something, and, in truth, nota 
little, to the severe and perhaps irksome discipline of the recitation-room. 
‘he connexion is obviously most intimate between the successful accom- 
plishment of a college education, and the successful discharge of those high 
and varied professional duties to which the student is shortly to be called. 

It is now the intention of following up these general observations witha 
more particular account of the course of studies pursued in one of the most 
distinguished German institutions. The name of the University of Gottin- 
gen has, of late, become painfully familiar to English ears; and, for this 
reason, a delineation of it, drawn from direct and authentic sources, may be 
acceptable to some of our readers. It is this institution, of which Napoleon 
observed, that it did not belong to any particular state, nor to Germany 
alone, but to the whole of Europe. 

The public funds for the maintenance and increase of the university of 
Gottingen are in the hands of a board of overseers (curatorium). They are 
the depository of the statutes and laws; and make additions and alterations, 
whenever the academic body recommends it as expedient in the minute reports 
which are regularly communicated to the government. The academic body 
is consulted on any question respecting their own laws; and their opinion 
is adopted and executed by the overseers. Professors and other officers are 
appointed on the same principle of mutual conference. The senate of the 
university consists of two counsellors and a secretary, who must be lawyers 
of great practical ability, appointed by the curatorium ; and of eighteen 
members, taken from the academic body, three from the theological, four 
from tke legal, three from the medical, and eight from the philosophical 
faculty. In extraordinary circumstances, the number of the members is 
sometimes increased. The prorector or rector presides in the senate, which 
he has authority to convoke. Common affairs are transacted by circular 
letters. The administration of justice, which extends over all the instructors, 
students, pastors, and other academic officers, is committed to the vigilance 
of deputies appointed from the body of the senate, namely, the prorector, 
the four deans of the four faculties, and the two counsellors. If the pro- 
rector is not a lawyer, the ex-dean of the legal faculty assists him. The 
nature and importance of the business to be transacted determine the num- 
ber of meetings held by these deputies. Common cases, as those referring 
to discipline, are decided in the academic court, which is in session twice a 
week, and consists of the prorector, the two counsellors, and the secretary, 
whose laborious task it is to keep a minute record of the proceedings of the 
court. 

The deans of the four faculties, namely, of divinity, law, medicine, and 
philosophy, (who are annually appointed by rotation from that portion of 
the professors who have a seat in the senate) preside at the examinations 
and public disputations, confer the academic honours on the candidates, and 
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conduct all the concerns of their respective faculties. The charge of the 
prorector is semi-annual, or annual, under the repeated sanction of the 
government. The time of his office may, however, be prolonged whenever 
circumstances require it. The prorector may also be dean of his faculty, 
if the duties of both stations should devolve by rotation on the same member 
of the senate, according to the established rank of the four faculties. The 
new prorector is appointed six weeks before he enters upon his actual 
duties ; but is, from the hour of his appointment, entitled to a seat in the 
court of justice. ‘The complicated nature of his duties requires the quickest 
perception, great versatility of mind, a thorough knowledge of the world, 
and a sober judgment, sharpened by long experience. Intimate acquaint- 
ance with the established laws of the country, and the strictest integrity 
and firmness of character, are sufficient for the judge of any other tribunal ; 
but the qualifications necessary to render a prorector equal to the import- 
ance of his station are much more comprehensive. He regulates and super- 
intends all the motions of the powerful engine ; without his direction, the 
machinery either stops, or is in disorder. One rash decision, one indiscreet 
expression of the prorector, may, notwithstanding the honest exertions of 
the senate, produce the most pernicious consequences, with regard to the 
discipline and safety of the university. By virtue of his executive power, 
he pronounces sentence on questions previously discussed by the two coun- 
sellors, whose office is permanent, and whose co-operation in deciding law 
questions is of paramount importance to him; and, besides, he has to per- 
form the duties of a public instructor. The causes that render the admi- 
nistration of justice in the German universities one of the most difficult 
tasks, arise, principally, from the circumstance, that the students have been 
educated in different institutions and under different forms of government, 
from which different associations and different national prejudices are inse- 
parable. A large majority (generally two-thirds) of the literary population 
of Gottingen, are foreigners, that is, such as do not belong to the states of 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Nassau. Pride of ancestry, high rank, national 
boast, national descent, and other like distinctions, must submit to the same 
laws of fair equality which bind the middling classes. Hence frequent 
jealousies and a conflict of passions arise, which easily prompt the fervour 
of youth to rash deeds. The great number of the students also contributes 
to increase the difficulties For although the government acts upon the 
sound principle, that academic prosperity depends rather on the industry 
and moral habits, than on the number of the students, yet this often exceeds 
fifteen hundred. If the decisions of the prorector bear the slightest mark 
of partiality, or if any weakness be discovered in his character, this motley 
community becomes unmanageable. The dignity of a magistrate and the 
authority of a parent must constantly combine to sanctify his authority. 
The law respecting matriculation requires of home students a certificate 
of their attainments and moral character. Foreigners are only required to 
exhibit their passport. Examinations for admission and divisions into 
classes are unknown. Recitations from text-books are very unpopular. 
Frederic the Great once persuaded the professor of philosophy at Halle to 
cause his hearers to recite from Locke’s “* Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing.” This singular attempt produced as singular an effect. The 
students unanimously deserted the professor, on the ground that for such 
purpose they needed no instructor. The government, in order to keep the 
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spirit of diligence ever active, obliges every home student to transmit a 
separate certificate of each course of lectures, furnished by the respective 
instructors, and signed by the president and secretary in the name of the 
senate. Farther to stimulate ambition, annual prizes are offered for the 
best dissertations written on difficult questions, relating to subjects within 
the departments of the four faculties, and also for the best sermon on a cer- 
tain text. The proclamation of the victors in these intellectual games 
occasions the only public solemnity celebrated by the whole university, 
there being neither annual commencements, nor exhibitions of any kind. 
Every one pursues that course of studies which he or his friends may deem 
best adapted to his particular purposes. 

The academic year is divided into two equal terms, at the close of each 
of which a catalogue of lectures to be delivered during the ensuing season 
is published. The lectures are either public (which are gratuitous), or 
private (for certain fees), or privatissima, at the private request of a limited 
number of students. Public lectures are given by public professors, ex 
officio, once or twice a week, but they have, of late, fallen almost into 
disuse. A regular course of private lectures is generally confined to one 
term, five or six being delivered in a week. Lectures, however, on the 
Pandects, on anatomy, ecclesiastical history, and some other subjects, are 
delivered two and sometimes three times a day, or are continued through 
more than one term. The average number of courses of lectures on all 
branches of science and art is one hundred, in addition to those delivered by 
private instructors. Most lectures are accompanied by manuals, for the 
double purpose of facilitating, by a general synopsis of the subject, the 
private studies of the hearer, and of sparing him the trouble-of taking copious 
notes ; a practice of which the benefit is unquestionable in regard to some 
sciences, but problematical in regard to others. The great value of such 
manuals may be conceived from the English versions of Heeren’s Histories, 
a fair specimen of this rich department of German academic literature. 

Another extensive branch of lectures, also, is formed by the Ency- 
clopedias of the various sciences, ‘The term ‘‘ Encyclopsdia’” ori- 
ginally implied the complete course or circle of a liberal education in 
science and art, as pursued by the young men of Greece; namely, gym- 
nastics, a cultivated taste for their own classics, music, arithmetic, and 
geometry. ‘The writers of the present day give the name of encyclopedia, 
in the widest scientific sense, to the whole round or empire of human 
knowledge, arranged in systematic or alphabetic order; whereas the Greek 
imports but practical school knowledge. The literature of the former is 
voluminous beyond description, it having been cultivated from the beginning 
of the middle ages to the present day. Different from either of them is 
the encyclopedia of the German universities; this is an introduction into 
the several arts and sciences, showing the nature of each, its extent, utility, 
relation to other studies and to practical life, the best method of pursuing 
it, and the sources from whence the knowledge of it is to be derived. An 
introduction of this compass is, however, with greater propriety styled 
encyclopedia and methodology. ‘Thus we hear of separate lectures on ency- 
clopedias and methodologies of divinity, jurisprudence, medicine, philo- 
sophy, mathematical sciences, physical science, the fine arts, and philology. 
Manuals and lectures of this kind are exceedingly useful for those who are 
commencing a course of professional study. For “ the best way to learn 
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any science,” says Watts, “ is to begin with a regular system, or a short 
and plain scheme of that science, well drawn up into a narrow compass.” 

The whole circle of knowledge, taught in a university, has been brought 
into a system, and is ranged in two grand divisions, namely, anthropological 
sciences, representing man in all his intellectual and moral faculties; and 
ontological sciences, embracing all external objects. Each of these extensive 
empires contains four departments ; the former contains philosophy, history, 
geography, and statistics or politics; the latter, mathematics, physics, 
natural history, and technology. Our limits prevent a specific enumeration 
of the subdivisions included under these several heads, but it is thus the 
contemplative mind of the philosopher arranges the empire of knowledge. 
In regard to the practical interests of life, however, the comparative value 
of the several sciences appears in a different light. Here the relative 
importance of the learned professions must be taken into consideration. 
And it is the object of a German university, as we have mentioned above, 
to furnish professional students with all the means and facilities of attaini 
a familiarity with those sciences, which they intend to practise in civil life, 
for the benefit of society and for the welfare of the state. Besides these 
professional studies, all the auxiliary branches of learning are placed within 
the student’s reach, and enable him to develop all the faculties of his mind, 
whatever they be, toimprove his taste for literature, to cultivate the feelings 
of his heart, and to polish his manners. In addition to this, proper exer- 
cises strengthen his body, and a consistent and unyielding discipline averts 
all imminent dangers, menacing destruction to the spirit of harmony and 
peace, without which the best constitution is useless. On the other hand, 
effective measures are taken to encourage mental activity and studious 
habits, as the best protectors of virtue and good morals. How far practice 
ought to assist and illustrate theory, depends upon the nature of the different 
sciences and arts. Let practice, here, be subordinate to theory ; but let 
theory be as distinct and perfect as time and circumstances admit. Empi- 
rical knowledge has no'rational ground, and from this cause can never find 
favour in institutions founded on philosophical principles. Yet experiments, 
which either accompany or follow a plain exposition of theories, are indis- 
pensable to the understanding of medical, physical, and some of the mathe- 
matical sciences. An anatomical theatre, a hospital, and other clinical 
institutions for the practice of medicine and surgery; an establishment for 
the practice of obstetrics ; a collection of pharmaceutic specimens, with all 
its useful appendages, preparations, &c., for the illustration of the materia 
medica, are necessary for medical pursuits. An observatory with the best 
astronomical instruments must assist and encourage the study of astronomy ; 
the instructor in natural philosophy and other physical sciences must have 
the use of an apparatus, and of a sufficient number of instruments, and col- 
Jcctions of natural curiosities. Chemistry is to be studied in a laboratory 
with an extensive apparatus ; and botany cannot be studied without a bota- 
nical garden. Above all, an ample library must furnish a general and liberal 
access to the best works of all ages and civilized nations. 

Instruction in the fine and useful arts ought to be confined to theories and 
histories alone. Practical information belongs to separate academies, which 
are flourishing in every part of Germany. The study of languages, both 
ancient and modern, and of their literature, is of great moment to a uni- 
versity, whose aim it is to manifest the power and energy of the mind in 
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whatever tongue genius has spoken. Hence, Greek and Latin, the best of 
the Oriental dialects, and the principal languages of Europe must be taught 
thoroughly. 

The rank of the four faculties indicates the importance, which is at- 
tacked to each of them, in relation to the interest and happiness of civil 
society. ‘The established order is, divinity, jurisprudence, medicine, and 
philosophy. The last constitutes the most numerous faculty, since it em- 
braces all the sciences and arts, which, properly, do not belong to the three 
professions, and hence are counted among the auxiliary studies. In order 
to show the tendency, extent, and present condition of all of them, we find 
it necessary to give a brief account of each one separately. 

1. Theology. The authenticity of the Scriptures, and the sacred truths 
of Christianity, rest upon the basis of biblical criticism and exegesis. A 
new period in the history of the New Testament begins with Griesbach’s 
laborious collations of ancient manuscripts. The historical and critical in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament has received a better direction from the 
skill of Rosenmuller, Gesenius, and others. Eichhorn has commenced a 
new era in the historical criticism of the Old Testament. LEeclesiasti- 
cal history has never been treated with more conscientious accuracy than 
in the present age, by Schmidt, Hencke, Vater, and Planck. Doctrinal 
theology, and the system of Christian morals and etliics, have been illus- 
trated with uncommon zeal and profound learning by Reinhardt, De Wette, 
Staeudlin, and others. An exact knowledge of theology manifests itself in 
the systematic order, which must prevail in the arrangement of all its parts. 
Nothing else but an intimate acquaintance with the original text of the 
scriptures, is able to promote so desirable an object. Philological study, 
therefore, must impart tothe young divine, habits of discrimination, and 
distinctness of thought, in order to prepare him for the duties of his high 
vocation. Copious lectures on the Greck text of the four Gospels, and on 
the other parts of the New Testament, are delivered by several professors, 
and form, in all the German universities, a course of two years. Separate 
introductory lectures are besides given on the history of the Bible, and on 
the characters of the writers of the Old and New Testament. A course of 
grammatical and explanatory lectures on the Hebrew text of the historical 
books, the Psalms, Isaiah, Job, and other parts of the Old Testament, lasts 
generally two years. ‘Those who intend to become more familiar with the 
spirit of the Old Testament, pursue, besides the Hebrew grammar and 
antiquities, the study of other Oriental languages, as the Arabic and Syriac. 
An encyclopedia of theology gives the student a complete sketch of all the 
branches of divinity, delineated in their most prominent features, and ac- 
companied by a brief history of the different doctrines, their literature, and 
the modes of studying them. LEcclesiastical history, sometimes connected 
with the literary history of theology, is communicated to the student in a 
course of lectures, which is seldom completed in less than two terms. 
Moral theology follows next in order. Doctrinal theology, which, in 
Germany, is designated by the name of dogmatics, contains all the doc- 
trines of the New Testament, illustrated, proved, and arranged in a 
system. Comparative theology shows the changes which the doctrines 
of Christianity have suffered under the different creeds of religious sects. 
Lectures on this interesting subject are among thie last which the ad- 
vanced student attends. ‘The study of education as ascience is of prime 
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importance to divines, since they officiate as instructors for several years 
subsequent to the completion of their academic course, and since the reli- 
gious education of children, till their fourteenth year, is committed to the 
care of the parochial clergy. The theological seminaries, established in 
most of the universities, instruct a certain number of students, during the 
last year of their professional course, in practical theology, and exercise 
them in the performance of parish duties, in composing and delivering ser- 
mons, catechizing, &c. 

2. German jurisprudence is a strange mixture of the most heterogene- 
ous materials, which render this science exceedingly complicated; so that 
uncommon talents are necessary to pursue the intricacies of the labyrinth, 
and to comprehend the whole science, in one full view, in its application to 
practical life. ‘The study of the law in England suffers from similar diffi- 
culties. The different form of the administration, however, and the differ- 
ent state of the judiciary of the country just named, gives greater encou- 
ragement to the practical lawyer, and raises him to a more conspicuous 
place of honour and emolument in public life, than a German practitioner 
can ever expect from the great labour he has spent in the study of his pro- 
fession. The publicity of the courts is the principal cause of the superiority 
of the law as a practical science in this country. Yet Germany, though 
deprived of these political advantages, has, at all times, had lawyers of 
great practical ability. ‘The number of men, however, who have devoted 
their lives to deep researches into the single parts of jurisprudence, espe- 
cially to the study of the civil code, is by far greater. Ihe literature rela- 
tive to subjects of the Roman civil law extends with great accuracy and mi- 
nuteness over all the particulars of that department, on which numerous 
lectures are given in the German universities. It is partly for this purpose 
that Englishmen frequent Germany, since the civil law is not included in 
the course pursued in our law schools. 

Jurisprudence embraces the law of nature, sanctioned by reason alone, 
and the statute law (called post/ive law by the Germans) of the legislatures 
and municipalities of the several German states. Hence arise three le 
departments; civil law in the widest sense, public law, and the law of 
nations. 

The civil law (private law in Germany), in reference to the civil rela- 
tions of private persons, is founded either on the principles of the Roman 
law, as ratified by the Emperor Justinian; or on the German common law, 
composed of those customs and usages which have, by long prescription, 
obtained the force of laws ; or on the acts of the legislatures of the several 
states, as the statute law of Prussia, Saxony, or Bavaria. Subdivisions of 
this large department are, 1. Feudal law, drawn from the feudal customs 
of the Lombards, from the common feudal system of all Germany, and from 
the acts of the several German states. 2. Ecclesiastical law, founded upon 
the principles of the Corpus Juris Canonici (canon law), upon the statutes 
of the Roman Catholic church. 3. Still smaller branches of this department 
are, the law of police, administration law, military law, commercial law, 
maritime law. 4. Criminal law, derived from the criminal codes of Charles the 
Great, called the Caroline, and from the acts of the several states. 5. 
Theory of civil and criminal procedure. 

Public law refers to the constitution and administration of states, and 
contains at present the laws sanctioned by the states after the dissolution 
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-of the German empire in 1806; the new principles established since the 
origin of the German confederation; and, finally, the public acts of the se- 
veral states. 

The law of nations forms the third part of jurisprudence, and consists of 
public treaties, and other positive regulations of the puwers of Europe, in 
their political relations. 

Practical jurisprudence teaches the art of making up and keeping records 
in cases relative to the three departments just mentioned; it superintends 
the course of civil and criminal procedure; and teaches the manner of 
making a quick and profitable use of written records. Auxiliary studies of 
the law are languages, history, geography, statistics, antiquities, philoso- 
phy (principally logic), political science, mathematics, and forensic me- 
dicine. 

An encyclopedia and methodology of jurisprudence generally precede 
the study of the Institutes of the Roman law. Both introduce the student 
into his profession, and prepare him for attendance upon lectures on the 
Digests or Pandects (the name properly given to one of the three parts of 
the Corpus Juris Civtlis, the book of reference of several continental na- 
tions), which illustrate the system of the civil law, as still in practice. This 
is the most important and most extensive, but, at the same time, the most 
troublesome part of the professional course of a lawyer. Two, sometimes 
three hours a day, are devoted to these lectures, which every student en- 
deavours to attend twice during the continuance of his academical career. 
The Digests are generally explained by more than one professor in the same 
term, before crowds of hearers. 

Besides the above-mentioned subjects of the three legal departments, se- 
parate lectures are delivered on the philosophy of the German civil law, on 
the history and antiquities of the civil law of the Romans, on the literary 
history of jurisprudence, and on the principles of legal interpretation. 

3. The study of medicine, no longer relying upon vague hypotheses, un- 
certain theories, or mere empirical knowledge, has, at present, founded its 
laws on the sound principles of the inductive philosophy, the glorious 
triumph of our age. The writings in all its branches are numerous and 
valuable. The auxiliary acquirements of the medical student generally 
consist of a competent knowledge of classical literature, history, rural eco- 
nomy, mathematics, philosophy, and belles-lettres. A professional course 
lasts three or four years. An encyclopedia and methodology of medicine 
guide the student in distributing his time and arranging his studies. In 
connexion with this, he attends lectures on botany and vegetable physio- 
logy, which do not require great preliminary attainments, as, likewise, os- 
teology and syndesmology. The other parts of anatomy are explained in 
separate lectures. Zoology, natural philosophy, chemistry, and natural his- 
tory form the next stage of the course. The next important subject is phy- 
siology, accompanied by psychology or the philosophy of the human mind, 
anthropology, dietetic philosophy, and mineralogy. Thus the student is 
well prepared for attendance upon lectures on the morbid state of the hu- 
man body, and on the nature and treatment of diseases. Pathology, there- 
fore, which explain the symptoms, diagnosis, and morbid characters of dis- 
eases, materia medica, morbid and comparative anatomy, and psychiatry or 
treatment of the diseases of the mind, become in their order the subjects 
of his diligent attention. 
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After this the various modes of curing diseases are discussed in copious 
lectures on therapy or therapeutics, on surgery, and on obsteirics. A sepa- 
rate course is generally devoted to the distempers of women and children, 
to ophthalmology, and to the anatomy and physiology of the human eye. 
At the same time the study of pharmacy (pharmacology and toxicology are, 
for the most part, treated separately), medical jurisprudence, the history 
and nature of the healing art, the systems of nosology and semiology, or 
semiotics, are not neglected. Lectures on the last topic teach the result 
of the application of anatomy, physiology, and pathology, in the practice of 
medicine. Private instructors superintend the various societies that are 
formed every term for the purpose of reviewing the most important subjects 
of medicine. This exercise is styled repetitortum and examinatorium ; or 
disputatoritum, if it be a debating society. The last part of the academic 
course is devoted to the practical studies of medicine and manual surgery. 
The anatomical theatres and anatomical cabinets are conducted and used on 
an extensive plan. In regard to practical surgery, a separate course of 
lectures is delivered on aciurgy, or the demonstration of all the surgical 
operations, and the description and use of surgical instruments. 

4. Philosophy, as a science, investigates and ascertains the original laws 
of the human mind in its full activity, and thence proceeds to the noble 
contemplation of our Creator, the world, and the destination of man. The 
scope of philosophy is wisdom and truth, which determine the laws and 
principles of ali other sciences. The different modes chosen by genius, for 
the analysis of this problem, have produced the different systems of philo- 
sophy, to which, on the other hand, a strong desire of bursting the fetters 
of all systems has, at different times, been opposed. This desire, if prompted 
by the design of extending the spacious field of inquiry, becomes scepticism 
(in the good sense of that term) ; but, if led by an uncertain impulse of the 
feelings, and not kept within systematic bounds, it degenerates into mysti- 
cism. Wisdom, as the fairest fruit of philosophy, transfers her knowledge 
into practical life, places the sciences and conduct in a mutual relation, and 
co-operates in the advancement of humanity. The mere knowledge of the 
form of a philosophic system, without freedom of thought, promoting the 
great interests of life, is of little utility. The laudable tendency of the 
present German philosophy, is to confirm by the explanation of the intel- 
lectual faculties, and by the discussion of the powers of reason, the eternal 
truths of religion and the practice of christian virtue. This direction is 
owing to the great reform of Kant, who, not satisfied with the material 
system of Spinoza, nor with the ideal speculations of Leibnitz, much less 
with the empiric philosophy of Bacon and Locke, was roused by Hume’s 
scepticism, and struck out a new light in his philosophy of pure reason, 
which created dissatisfaction and opposition, and called into existence all 
the systems now taught in Germany. Thus Fichte’s science took its origin, 
and soon after it, the mystical philosophy of Schelling, with its various 
branches ; and the sounder speculations of Jacobi, which have found many 
admirers. From this sketch it appears that the spirit of philosophy is, by 
no means, uniform. Erlangen and Berlin are the seats of Schelling’s doc- 
trine; and Gottingen has improved the system of Kant and Jacobi, whose 
Own original views have created original thoughts in others, The common 
subjects of lectures on the several branches of speculative and practical 
philosophy, are the encyclopedia of the philosophical sciences, logic, the 
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fundamental doctrines of philosophy, metaphysics, psychology or the analysis 
and critical demonstration of the intellectual powers of man; the philosophy 
of religion, the general history of philosophy, ancient and modern ; the 
latest systems of German philosophy ; a system of morals and ethics, of 
physical, moral, and intellectual education ; finally esthetics, a favourite 
term with the Germans, first introduced by Baumgarten, and now in general 
use, designating the philosophy of the fine arts, poetry, and elegant prose. 
This is one of the most useful and most popular subjects, on which lectures 
are given. 

Politics and government, the master topics of the age, have found in 
Germany many eminent writers, who represent the science in three differ- 
ent points of view; either as the constitution and administration of states, 
as they should be organized, according to the principles of practical philo- 
sophy ; or as the political history of states in their former rise, progress, and 
decay ; or as statistics, or the description of the states, which the world has 
now established for the maintenance of civil society. Political science 
gives an account of the constitutions of the states of Europe, and the admi- 
nistration of their external and internal relations, in reference to the legis- 
lative and executive power. 

From these few remarks, the nature of the academic lectures on politics 
and statistics may easily be determined. ‘They are delivered regularly in 
each university, by several professors, who follow their own courses. Stan- 
dard works on politics drawn from history, the rich source of political wis- 
dom, are numerous. A course of lectures on politics comprises national 
economy, political economy with its history, finances, the system of police, 
statistics, and the diplomacy of Europe. 

The pure mathematics, throughout all the branches, have, on account of 
the preference given in Germany to the purely analytic methods, yielded 
brilliant results to the studious scholar. Both pure and practical mathe- 
matics afford useful and very popular subjects for lectures, a regular course 
of which is generally completed in three years. ‘Lhe single parts, taught 
in separate lectures, are, the elements of arithmetic, and analysia of finite 
and infinite quantities; differential calculus, or analysis of infinitesimals, 
and integral calculus ; algebra, geometry, geodesy, analytic planimetry upon 
the principles of algebra, spherical trigonometry ; higher mechanics (namely, 
statics, hydraulics, and aéronamics), optics, astronomy, chronology, gno- 
monics, civil architecture, and navigation. Besides these, separate lectures 
are delivered on cosmography ; on phy sical astronomy, also in reference to 
chronology, geography, and navigation; on the theory of the motions of 
comets, on the theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies in elliptic orbits, 
and on the use of astronomical instruments ; lastly, on meteorology and the 
theory of the earth. 

It is generally confessed that the application of physical science to the 
useful arts has, in the present age, benefited life and promoted its prac- 
tical interests, more than any other kind of knowledge. Besides, it won- 
derfully developes the mental facultics, enlarges the capacity, and increases 
our admiration of the wisdom of the Supreme Being. For this reason, 
the universities supply ample opportunities for the study of this science, 
which is pursued by students of all professions. The subjects of lectures 
are, natura] history in all its branches, zoology, botany, mineralogy, and 
the description of its various systems, called systematology ; ; geology and 
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oryctology, treated separately ; natural philosophy and chemistry, accom- 
panied by experiments; agricultural and rural economy; physical geo- 
graphy; technology. 

The large cities of Germany, and of other parts of continental Europe, 
contain excellent academies for the study and practice of the fine arts. 
The lectures, therefore, delivered at Gottingen on this subject, convey 
general information to a mixed audience. The favourite topics are 
archeology, or the critical explanation and philosophy of the fine arts of 
antiquity, namely, architecture, statuary, sculpture, painting, &c., con- 
nected with their history; the theory and history of the fine arts of modern 
Europe, and of each art separately. Lectures are also given on heraldry, 
uumisi atics, and the theory and history of music. 

The study of history is extensively cultivated in the university. The 
history of the states of antiquity; general history of mankind ; history of 
modern Europe and its colonies; ethnography (or the description of the 
physical peculiarities of the different nations of the globe), in connection 
with geography; the history of the middle ages; the history of Germany; 
literary history of modern Europe ; critical history of German literature, 
and other similar topics, are common subjects on which separate lectures 
are delivered. 

Philology, or the study of classical antiquity in all its political, civil, 
and scientific relations, includes a correct grammaticai knowledge of the 
ancient languages; hermeneutics, or the art of comprehending and inter- 
preting the works written in these languiges; criticism, which investi- 
gates and ascertains the age, correctness, and authenticity of every author, 
whether entire or mutilated, the complete number of whom is about six- 
teen hundred, excluding the fathers of the church; the principles of com- 
position in prose and poetry; and the literary history of the Greeks and 
Romans. The chief auxiliary branches of philology are, ancient cosmo- 
graphy, divided into fabulous geography, historical geography, and topo- 
graphy ; the general history of the nations of antiquity connected with 
chronology and historical criticism ; Greek and Roman antiquities ; 
mythology; history of the philosophy and other sciences of the Greeks 
and Romans; critical history of the fine arts, poetry, and elegant prose 
of Greece and Rome; archeology, or a knowledge of the relics of the 
fine arts and monuments of Greece and Rome, in connection with epi- 
graphics or the knowledge of inscriptions ; and numismatics, or the know- 
ledge of ancient coins ; the history of philology; and, finally, philosophical 
criticism, discussing the comparative merits of classical writers. 

On each one of these single branches, separate lectures are given 
during the period of the common academic course in Germany. An en- 
cyclopeedia of philological pursuits, of which a number of manuals have 
been published, serves as a proper introduction into this extensive science. 
Oriental philology has derived a new impulse from the present spirit of 
inquiry. Besides the regular lectures on the grammar, literature, and 
history of the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, Aramaic, and Persian 
languages, lectures are given on the Sanscrit tongue, formerly spoken in 
Hindostan. This study was first introduced into Germany by A. W. 
Schlegel, professor in the Prussian university at Bonn; and by his 
younger brother, F. Schlegel. ‘The number of students who attend such 
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lectures is small, and consists generally of those who wish to prepare 
themselves to become candidates for professorships of those languages. 

There is a great supply of critical and historical knowledge on classic 
authors, which is regarded in the German schools as the basis of all solid 
improvement; and justly so because of its intimate connection with all 
the learned professions and their literature. A competent portion of it is 
necessary for a learned theologian, very important for a systematic 
lawyer, indispensable for a scientific physician, and no acute philosopher 
ever neglects it. Its absence would be severely felt, and cause a great 
revolution in the whole system of every profession, and produce a violent 
change in the literary world ; for which there is no occasion at present, 
or, if the necessity of an innovation was really felt, it could not be accom- 
plished for ages to come, Since the Latin tongue is used in the exami- 
nations and disputations of all the faculties; and since dissertations and 
all other performances of the professors, candidates, and students in their 
relative duties, must be written in that language, every student is 
anxious to continue and cultivate an acquaintance with the faithful com- 

ions of his early life, by attending, during the course of his profes- 
sional studies, to lectures on classic writers. Such a familiarity is so 
much the more necessary for a lawyer, because the civil code of Justinian, 
the basis of the law systems of continental Europe, and the canon law, 
are studied in no other language than the original. A profound know- 
ledge of Christianity, and of the sacred literature of the Jews, can be 
derived only from the critical study of the original text of the Holy 
Bible. The scientific phraseology of the medical, physical, and other 
sciences, and the numerous essays thereupon, will ever remain a secret 
to the student who is without a knowledge of the Greek. 

The works of the Greek poets, commonly read and explained, are the 
two poems of Homer, the writings of Hesiod, Pindar, the Gnomic authors, 
the epigrammatists, Aaschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Theo- 
critus, and Apollonius Rhodius. 

The study of the Greek historians, philosophers, critics, and biographers, 
keeps pace with the explanation of the poets. Herodotus, the father of 
history, often attracts a considerable number of hearers. Thucydides is 
a greater favourite with the professors than with the students. The 
conciseness of his diction, displayed in complicated sentences, is unintel- 
ligible to all but a few young men of superior talents; and the brief 
severity of his judgment however excusable in an author describing the 
civil war of his own country, in which he had endangered himself, does 
not please the majority, even after the profuse amplification of the inter- 
preters. The attic urbanity of Xenophon has at all times been admired. 
The power of sound argument, and the Socratic art of reasoning, called 
dialectic, are best learned from the writings of Plato. Competent judges 
have asserted, that they have derived greater benefit from the critical 
study of one of his Dialogues, than from a course of lectures on logic. 
Aristotle’s abstruse works are at present rarely expounded in academic 
lectures, 

Oratory furnishes the best means of arriving at civil and political dis- 
tinction. A man, however great his genius, and however useful and tho- 
rough his knowledge may be, will never attract attention without this 
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art. It is, indeed, not necessary that a man should be born an orator. 
Nature can certainly do much to facilitate the practice of the art; but 
there has never yet been an eminent speaker without severe study and 
constant application. The greatest orator that ever harangued freemen, 
acquired this art only by the most unwearied and long-continued efforts. 
The intelligent study of Demosthenes as, in every respect, the best pattern, 
has always led to great results. His example teaches us to speak with 
propriety and elegance, and his speeches exhibit all the requisites of truly 
popular «loquence. Concise with the greatest perspicuity ; perspicuous 
with the greatest accuracy; accurate with the greatest purity of language, 
he instantly arrests the attention, persuades by the invisible power of 
argument, assisted by all the graces of manner, and thundered out with 
flashes of genius. It is for this reason, that distinguished statesmen of 
every age and country have studied his works and honoured his memory. 
The national glory of Great Britain rests, in no small degree, on the 
refined taste and classical education of her politicians; and the portion of 
her oratory acknowledged to be the most energetic, bears the greatest 
resemblance to the spirit of Demosthenes. Among our continental 
neighbours, especially the Germans, there are fervent admirers of Demos- 
thenes, who read and illustrate his orations with enthusiasm. They feel 
the rush of his noble spirit in their closets and lecture-rooms, and pour 
it forth upon their youthful hearers, in whose minds it excites congenial 
feelings; but it soon evaporates for want of nutriment from practical 
life. 

The orations of Lysias, and the speeches, discourses, and rhetorical 
essays of Isocrates, are still of value; though they suffer by a comparison 
with Demosthenes, and for this reason are not apt to be over-rated. The 
treatise of Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, and that of Longinus on 
Sublimity, are in high estimaticn with German scholars, who endeavour to 
discover new beauties, and carefully point them out in new commenta- 
ries. Frequent reference is made to them; but they seldom form a sub- 
ject for separate lectures. The Lives of Plutarch, with his Moral Essays, 
ought not to remain unknown to any youth of a liberal education. 

The department of Roman eloquence is also under the care of able pro- 
fessors. ‘The most acceptable are the public and private illustrations of 
authors, who have some immediate relation to the four professions; as 
Cicero de Legibus , in a legal point of view, for law students; Celsus for 
physicians ; and Cicero’s Academica, Cicero de Officiis, de Finihus Bo- 
norum et Malorum, and other philosophical essays of the same writer, for 
students of philosophy and divinity, or more generally for a miscellane- 
ous audience. Numerous lectures on other books of Cicero, such as his 
historical treatises, the treatise de Oratore, Brutus, and the Orator, convey 
general ipformation to the hearers. In like manner, the two classic dra- 
matists, Plautus and Terence, are explained with all the profuseness of 
philological learning. Select parts of the didactic poem of Lucretius, the 
Epicurean, de Rerum Naturd, flowing from the fulness of a poetic soul and 
Vivid imagination, are sometimes read, but not regularly. More common 
are the lectures on the Satires and Epistles of Horace. Virgil’s didactic, 
pastoral, and epic poetry, and Livy’s history, are generally confined to 
schools. The native simplicity and elegiac sensibility of Tibullus, the 
Grecian imagery of Propertius, and his brilliant allusions to lost glory, are 
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much relished. Tacitus awakes the mind to reflection, and stamps it with 
lasting impressions ; a sober perusal of his work is, therefore, productive of 
a good moral effect. Quintilian’s Oratory yields an abundant harvest to the 
assiduous Latin scholar. Pliny’s epistolary style is still attractive, not- 
withstanding the perfection to which this branch of literature has been 
carried in modern times. Some have a predilection for the historical epics 
of Lucan and Silius Italicus, and frequent the halls in which they are read ; 
others prefer the heroic poem of Valerius Flaccus on the Expedition of 
the Argonauts; but few are fond of the circumstantial bombast of Clau- 
dian. The bitter sarcasm and the moral iashes of Persius and Juvenal, 
who, with Horace, their predecessor, have composed almost the only ori- 
ginal part of Roman literature, are topics of frequent academic discus- 
sions. 

There are three or four professorships of classical literature established 
in the university. The first chair is filled by the professor of poetry and 
eloquence, a member of the philosophical faculty, and, by virtue of this, 
competent to officiate, in his turn, as a rector or prorector. It is he that 
addresses the students in the sem}-annual catalogues of lectures, It is, also, 
his duty to prepare Latin poems (either in elegiac verse or in the metres 
of Horace) on extraordinary occasions, a class of productions containing 
some specimens of great merit. The same professor, assisted by two of 
his colleagues, conducts the philological seminary. 

This consists, in most of only nine members, who, according to the 
law, continue but two years as such, and then retire, to make room for 
the aspirants, whose number is not limited, and sometimes equals that of 
the actual members, and who perform precisely the same duties. The 
laws oblige them to attend the daily exercises, and to interpret and to dis- 
pute, in their turn, under the direction of one of the professors. They 
perform these duties in the same succession in which they became either 
members or aspirants, after a previous examination in any Greek author, 
held in the Latin tongue by the principals of the seminary. The first 
member has, besides, to read, at the commencement of each term, a Latin 
introduction. 

In this university, the examinations for the lowest degree conferred, 
that of Doctor of Philosophy, partake of the utmost severity. No student 
is admitted to any employment in Germany, hardly to teach the rudiments 
of classical learning in the lowest Gymnasia, without sustaining the most 
rigid investigation on all the branches of a university education. 


We propose now to give a brief account of our own University of Cam- 
bridge. We shall offer a concise description of its government; its course 
of studies; its forms and methods of examination, with its degrees and 
other honours. 

The University of Cambridge is a society of students in all the liberal 
arts and sciences, incorporated by the name of the Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Cambridge. It consists of seventeen 
colleges, each of which is a body corporate, and bound by its own statues ; 
but they are all subject to the paramount laws of the University. Each 

college furnishesmembers bothfor the excutive and legislative branches of 
the government. The legislative branch of the government consists of 
the two divisions of the Senate, and a council called the Caput. The senate 
consists of all who are masters of arts, or doctors in either of the three 
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faculties, divinity, civil law, or physic, having their names on the college 
boards, holding any office in the University, or being resident in the town 
of Cambridge. They generally number about twothousand. They are 
divided into two classes, called the regents and the non-regents. 

The council, called the Caput, consists of the vice-chancellor, a doctor 
in each of the faculties, divinity, civil law, and physic, and two masters 
of arts to represent the regent and non-regent houses. The vice-chan- 
cellor is a member of the caput, by virtue of his office. The other mem- 
bers of this council are chosen as follows. The vice-chancellor and the 
two proctors nominate severally five persons ; and out of these fifteen, the 
heads of colleges, doctors, and scrutators elect five, commonly honouring 
the vice-chancellor’s list with the appointment. Every proposition of a 
university law, or grace, must be approved by the caput, every member 
having a negative voice, before it can be presented to the consideration 
of the two houses of the senate. 

Meetings for the transact on of university business, called congrega- 
tions, are held about once a fortnight, and a list of the days of such 
meetings is published by the vice-chancellor at the beginning of each 
term. The vice-chancellor may call the senate together for the despatch 
of extraurdinary affairs, at other times, by causing a printed notice, spe- 
cifying the business, to be hung up in the halls of the several colleges, 
three days before the time of assembly. Any number of the senate, not 
less than twenty-five, including the proper officers, constitute a quorum, 
and may proceed to business. Besides these meetings, there are others, 
called statutable congregations, or days of assembly enjoined by the sta- 
tutes, for the ordinary routine of university affairs, such as conferring 
degrees, electing officers, &c., for which no special notice is required. A 
congregation may also be held without three days’ notice, provided forty 
members of the senate be present. Every member has a right to bring 
any proposition or grace before the senate, if it has been previously ap- 
proved of by the caput. When it has passed the caput, it is read in the 
non-regent house by one‘of the scrutators,fand in the regent house by the 
senior proctor. It is read in hke manner at the second congregation. If 
a non placet is put in by a member of the non-regent house, the vote is 
then taken. If the number of non placets equals or exceeds the number of 
placets, the grace is thrown out. If the placets are more than the non pla- 
cets, it is carried up to the regent house, and there undergoes the same 
process. If it passes through both houses, it is considered a regular act of 
the senate, and if the subject be of a public nature, it becomes a statute. 
No degree is conferred without a grace, which passes through the process 
above described. 

The executive of the University consists of the following officers :— 
The chancellor; the high steward; the vice-chancellor. ‘This officer is 
elected annually by the senate, on the 4th of November, and, as his title 
indicates, has the power of the chancellor, in the government of the Uni- 
versity, and the execution of the statutes, when the chancellor is absent. 
He is required, by an order made in 1587, to be the head of some college ; 
and he acts as a magistrate for the University and county. 

The commissary is an officer under the chancellor, and holds a court 
of record for all privileged persons and scholars under the degree of M.A. 
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for the trial of causes by the civil and statute law, and by the custom o 
the University. 

The public orator writes, reads, and records the letters to and from the 
body of the senate, and presents to all honorary degrees with an appro- 
priate speech. 

The assessor is an officer specially appointed by grace of the senate, to 
assist the vice-chancellor in causis forensibus et domesticis. 

The two proctors are peace officers, annually elected. They must be 
masters of arts, of at least two years’ standing, and are regents by virtue 
of their office. Their duty is to watch over the discipline of all persons 
in statu pupillari. They are also required to be present at all congrega- 
tions of the senate, to stand in scrutiny with the chancellor or vice-chan- 
cellor, to take the suffrages of the house, both by word and writing, to 
read them and declare the assent or dissent accordingly, to read the graces 
in the regent house, to take secretly the assent or dissent, and openly to 
pronounce the same. 

The librarian’s duties are designated by his title.—The registrary is 
required, either by himself or deputy, to attend all congregations, to direct 
the form of the graces to be propounded, and to enter them on the uni- 
versity records, when they have passed both houses. He also registers 
the seniority of such as proceed annually in any of the arts and faculties, 
according to the schedules furnished him by the proctors.—The two 
taxors are masters of arts, and regents by virtue of their office.—The 
scrutators are non-regents. Their duty is to attend all congregations, to 
read the graces in the lower house, to take the votes secretly or openly, 
and to declare the assent or dissent of that house. ——The moderators are 
nominated by the proctors, and appointed by a grace of the senate. They 
superintend the exercises and disputations in philosophy, and the exami- 
nations for the degree of bachelor of arts, in the place of the proctors. — 
The three esquire bedells are required to precede the vice chancellor with 
silver maces, upon all public occasions and solemnities. They bring the doc- 
tors present in the regent house to open scrutiny, there to deliver their suf- 
frages by word or writing ; they receive the graces from the vice-chancel- 
lor and caput, and deliver them first to the scrutators in the lower house, — 
and, if they are granted, carry them to the proctors in the upper house. 
They attend the professors and respondents in the three faculties from their 
colleges to the schools, and during the continuance of the several acts. 
They collect fines from the members of the University, and summom the 
members of the senate to the chancellor's court. —The university printer, 
the library-keeper, the under library-keeper, and the school-keeper, are 
elected by the body at large; the yeoman bedell is appointed by letters 
patent under the hand and seal of the chancellor ; and the university mar- 
shal, in the same manner, by the vice-chancellor. 

The two members sent by the University to Parliament are chosen by 
the senate, The university counsel are appointed by grace of the senate, 
and the solicitor is appointed by the vice-chancellor. The syndics are 
members of the senate, chosen to transact all special affairs of the Univer- 
sity. The professors have stipends allowed from various sources, from 
the university chest, from government, or from estates left for that pur- 
pose. The annual income of the university chest is about £20,000, and 
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the annual expenditure about £16,000. The funds are under the 
management of the vice-chancellor, and the accounts are examined by 
three auditors, appointed annually by the senate. 

The seventeen colleges of the University were founded by different 
individuals, all of whom enjoined, first, the cultivation of religion, and 
then of polite literature and the sciences. The statutes of some of the 
colleges require the fellows to be born in England, in particular counties, 
&c. The fellowships at Trinity, St. John’s, Sidney, Downing, Clare 
Hall, and Trinity Hall, are open to all competitors. 

The orders in the different colleges are, 1. A head of a college or 
house, who is generally a doctor in divinity; excepting of Trinity Hall, 
Caius College, and Downing College, where they may be doctors in civil 
law or physic. The head of King’s College is styled Provost; of Queen’s, 
President; all the rest, Master. 2. Fellows, generally doctors in divinity, 
civil law, or physic; bachelors in divinity ; masters or bachelors of arts; 
a few bachelors in civil law or physic, as at Trinity Hall and Caius 
College. The number of fellowships in the University is 408. 3. Noble- 
men graduates; doctors in the several faculties, bachelors in divinity, 
who have been masters of arts, and masters of arts, not on the foundation, 
but whose names are kept on the boards for the purpose of being members 
of the senate. 4. Graduates, neither members of the senate, nor in statu 
puptllart, are bachelors in divinity, denominated four-and-twenty men, or 
ten-year men, so called because persons admitted at any college, when 
twenty-four years of age and upwards, are allowed to take the degree of 
bachelor in divinity, after their names have remained on the boards ten 
years. During the last two years they must reside in the University the 
greater part of three several terms, and perform the exercises required 
by the statutes. 5. Bachelors in civil law and physic, who sometimes 
keep their names on the boards till they become doctors. 6. Bachelors 
of arts, who are tn statu puptllari, and pay for tuition, whether resident 
or not, and keep their names on the boards, for the purpose of becoming 
candidates for fellowships, or members of the senate. 7. Fellow-com- 
moners, generally younger sons of the nobility or young men of fortune, 
who have the privilege of dining at the fellows’ table. 8. Pensioners 
and scholars. ‘The number of scholarships and exhibitions in the Univer- 
sity is upwards of 700. 9. Sizars, men of inferior fortune, who usually 
have their commons free, and receive various emoluments, 

A bachelor must be a resident the greater part of twelve terms, the 
first and last excepted. In order to take this degree at the regular time, 
he must be admitted at some college before the end of the Easter term of 
the year in which he proposes to come into residence. The mode of 
admission is either by a personal examination, or by a certificate signed 
by some master of arts of the University. If the certificate be satisfactory, 
the person’s name is immediately entered on the boards, which are sus- 
pended in the butteries of the several colleges. A master of arts must be 
a B.A. of three years’ standing. A bachelor in divinity must be a M. A. 
of seven years’ standing. A doctor in divinity must be a B. D. of five, 
or M. A. of twelve years’ standing. A bachelor in civil law must be of 
six years’ standing, complete, and must reside the greater part of nine 
terms. A doctor in civil law must be of five years’ standing from the 
degree of B. C. L., or a M. A. of seven years’ standing. A bachelor in 
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physic must reside the greater part of nine several terms, and may be 
admitted any time in his sixth year. A doctor in physic is bound to the 
same regulations as a doctor of civil law. A licentiate in physic is 
required to be a M. A. or M. B. of two years’ standing. A bachelor in 
music must enter his name at some college, and compose and perform a 
solemn piece of music before the University. A doctor in music is gene- 
rally M. B., and his exercise is the same, The following persons are 
entitled to honorary degrees, by an interpretation of May 3lst, 1786; viz. 
Privy councillors, bishops, dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, barons, sons 
of noblemen, persons related to the king’s majesty by consanguinity or 
affinity, provided they be also honourable, their eldest sons, baronets, and 
knights. By a grace of the senate, passed March 18th, 1826, they are to 
be examined and approved like others, but have the privilege of being 
examined after having kept nine terms, the first and last excepted. They 
are then entitled to the degree of master of arts. ‘The University also 
confers degrees, without residence or examination, on persons illustrious 
for their services to the state or to literature. 

The ordinary course of study before taking the degree of B, A. is com- 
prehended under the three heads of Natural Philosophy, Theology and 
Moral Philosophy, and the Belles Lettres. The under-graduates are 
examined in their respective colleges, yearly or half-yearly, on the subjects 
of their studies, and arranged in classes, according to these examinations. 
Those who are placed in the first class receive prizes of books of different 
values, The students are thus prepared for the public examinations and 
exercises which the University requires of all candidates for degrees. 
The public examinations are, the previous examination, and the examina- 
tion for honours, in the senate house. All business affecting the Univer- 
sity is here transacted. On public occasions the lower part is appropriated 
to the higher orders of the University, and the under-graduates occupy a 
spacious gallery. 

During the last six weeks, preceding the senate-house examination, the 
students are termed questionists. The subjects of the previous examina- 
tion are, one of the four Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
original Greek, Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, one of the Greek and 
one of the Latin classics ; and every person, when examined, 1s required 
to translate some portion of each of the subjects; to construe and explain 
passages of the same; and to answer printed questions relating to the 
evidences of Christianity. The Greek and Latin examinations occupy 
the forenoon, and the Greek Testament and Paley’s Evidences, the after- 
noon. Of the persons examined, two classes are formed; those who 
have passed their examination with credit, and those who are only not 
refused their certificate of approval by the examiners. ‘Those who are not 
approved must attend the examination of the following year. Four 
examiners are elected at the first congregation after the 10th day of 
October, by the senate, for the succeeding year. 

The next exercises the student has to perform are those required for the 
degree which he has in view. In the beginning of January, the proctor’s 
servant goes to every college except King’s, and receives from the tutors 
a list of the students, called sophs, who intend to offer themselves for the 
degree of bachelor of arts. ‘Their names are then delivered to the mode- 
rator, The moderator gives notice on the second Monday in Lent term, 
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to one of the students in his list, to appear in the schools, and keep an act, 
on that day fortnight, in this form, 
“ Respondeat A. B., Coll. ———, Martii, 50, 18—-. 
C. D., Mod’r.” 

Soon after the person to whom the moderator has given this notice 
presents to him three propositions or questions, which he proposes to main- 
tain against any three students of the same year, nominated by the mode- 
rator, and called opponents. The first question is commonly taken from 
the Principia, the second from some other work in mathematics and natu- 
ral philosophy, and the third, called the moral question, from Locke, Paley, 
or Butler. When the fortnight has expired, the respondent enters the 
school at one o’clock. The moderator, with one of the proctor’s servants, 
appears at the same time, and, taking the chair, says, ‘** Ascendat Dominus 
Respondens.” The respondent mounts the rostrum and reads a thesis 
generally upon the moral question. The moderator then says, ** Ascendat 
opponentium Primus.” He immediately mounts a rostrum opposite the 
respondent, and opposes the thesis, in the syllogistic form. Eight argu- 
ments, each of three or four syllogisms, are offered by the first, five by the 
second, and three by the third opponent. 

The examination at the senate house lasts seven days. The moderators 
form the questionists into classes, according to their performances in the 
schools, and the first four are publicly exhibited before examination day. 
The questionists enter the senate house about nine o’clock, on the Friday 
before the first Monday in Lent term, preceded by a master of arts, who, 
for this occasion, is styled the father of the college to which he belongs. 
The classes to be examined are called out, and proceed to their appointed 
tables, the first and second at one, and the third and fourth at another. 
The examination of the fifth and sixth classes, not candidates for honours, 
takes place at the same time. The examinations are mostly on written 
papers, which are drawn up in such a manner as to give a searching test 
of the attainments and talents of the persons examined. The labour of 
the examiners is extreme, Besides attending the examination through the 
day, they are obliged to spend the greater part of the night in inspecting 
the papers, and affixing to each its degree of merit. On the morning of 
the last day of the examination, a new arrangement of the classes, called 
the brackets, is made out, according to the merits of the papers, expressed 
in the sum total of each man’s marks. These brackets are hung on the 
pillars of the senate house, and a great rush immediately takes place of 
the junior members of the University, who are naturally eager to learn 
the destinies of the combatants. The examination of the last day is con- 
ducted according to the order of the brackets, and the final contest is 
carried on with the greatest ardour. At five o’clock the examination is 
comp!eted,and the moderators retire with the papers, to decide the honours 
that very night. A select number, of at least thirty, who have must dis- 
tinguished themselves, are then recommended to the proctors for appro- 
bation, and classed in three divisions according to merit. These divisions 
are, wranglers, senior optimes, and junior optimes, and these are the three 
orders of honours. The next day after the conclusion of the examination, 
the ceremonies of the admission of the questionists take place. A con- 
gregation is called in the senate house, and two papers, containing a list 
of the questionists, according to their merits or seniority, are hung up on 
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the pillars. The senior moderator makes a Latin speech, the vice-chan- 
- cellor in the chair, with the moderator on his left hand. The junior 
proctor delivers to the vice-chancellor a list of honours and seniority, 
subscribed *“ Examinati et approbati a nobis,’ meaning the proctors, 
moderators, and other examiners. ‘The caput passes the supplicats of the 
questionists, and receives a certificate, signed and sealed by the master of 
the college, that each has kept his full number of terms; if not, it is men- 
tioned in the supplicat, and a certificate, explaining the cause, is given in 
by the father. The vice-chancellor reads them to the caput, and they are 
then carried by one of the bedells to the non-regent house, to be read by 
the scrutators. If they are all approved, the scrutators walk, and the 
senior says, ‘‘ Omnes placent.”” If any are disapproved, he says, “ A. B. 
&c. non placent ; reliqui placent.”’ The supplicats are then carried into 
the regent house, to be read by the senior proctor. If all are approved, 
the proctors walk, and the senior says, ** Placent omnes ? Placeat vobis' 
ut intrent.” They are then delivered to the registrary, who writes on 
them, ‘‘ Lect. et concess. die Jan.” 

The father of the senior wrangler, preceded by a bedell, and accom- 
panied by the senior wrangler, approaches the vice-chancellor, and pre- 
sents him, in ascending, a formulary in Latin; he then takes the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. The senior proctor then reads to him another 
oath, in Latin, respecting various matters pertaining to the interior regu- 
lations of the University. He then kneels down before the vice-chancellor, 
who, taking his hands between his own, admits him in these words, 
‘* Auctoritate mihi commissa, admitto te ad respondendum questioni. In 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spirits Sancti, Amen.” The others are then 
presented by the fathers of their respective colleges, and the senior proctor 
administers to them the same oath which had been taken by the senior 
wrangler. When all have been sworn, they are admitted by the vice- 
chancellor, in the order of the list signed by the proctors and examiners, 
and the admissions being concluded, the congregation is dissolved. 

There is also a special examination, called the East-Indian examination 
of candidates for writerships in the service of the company, who have not 
resided in the college at Haileybury. This examination includes the 
classics, with the collateral studies, the mathematics, modern history, and 
Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity.’’ It is conducted by two examiners 
appointed by the vice-chancellor and the regius professors. 

The tripos is a list of those who have obtained honours on commencing 
bachelor of arts; and there are two public days, called the first and second 
tripos days. On the first day, the wranglers and the senior optimes are 
publicly honoured with appropriate ceremonies; and, on the second, the 
junior optimes, 

Besides these honours, there are prizes awarded for excellence in the 
various branches of learning, scholarships of different values, and two 
pensions for travelling bachelors, worth £100 each, annually. These are 
all the objects of the most strenuous competition ; but they are too nume- 
rous to be more particularly specified. 

In most of the colleges the fellowships are taken, as they fall vacant, by 
the wranglers in the order of the seniority. At St. John’s and Trinity 
College, the fellowships require a very severe examination. In Trinity 
College, the examination lasts two days and a half, the candidates spend- 
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ing about eight hours a day in hard writing. On the first morning they 
are occupied from nine to twelve, in translating some difficult piece of 
Greek and Latin into English, and some piece of idiomatic English into 
Greek iambics, or Latin heroics, Sapphics, or Alcaics, as may suit the 
subject. In the afternoon, from three till dark, they are occupied ona 
mathematical paper. ‘The second day is devoted entirely to the classics, 
The exercises are translations from the Greek and Latin poets, historians, 
and orators, and from the English into Greek and Latin, with a paper of 
questions upon Roman and Grecian history. The third morning is 
devoted to a paper on metaphysics. Of all the papers used at this ex- 
amination, the mathematical is the most important, for the number of 
marks given to these questions is so much greater than those given to the 
others, that a man may become a fellow by that paper alone. The decision 
upon the claims of the candidates is made on the first day of October, by 
the ‘‘ seniority,” who meet in the chapel, read the reports of the examiners, 
and finally settle the question by vote. ‘The anxiety to obtain the honours 
and emoluments of a Trinity fellowship is so great, as frequently to impair 
the health and entirely break down the strength of the candidate; a suc- 
cessful struggle bringing, besides the honour, a handsome competence for 
life. 

From the foregoing brief sketches the points of difference and resem- 
blance between an English and a German university may be readily per- 
ceived. In respect of one of these, the University of Gottingen, the 
present ruler of Hanover has, it would appear, much injured it by dis- 
missing a great number of the professors, for signing a protest against, 
what they consider, his infraction of the constitution of the country. 





Art. XIII.—Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England, from the 
Commencement of the Twelfth Century. By Hannan Lawrance. Lon- 
don: Moxon. 1838. 


Miss Lawrance has performed a service in this volume that ought 
to be particularly acceptable to the generality of readers ; for, to all 
who are unacquainted with such rare works as are only known to 
the laborious historian and antiquary, she has done much to supply 
a popular record concerning the wives and mothers of our Planta- 
genets,—our Henrys, Edwards, and Richards. It is singular, in- 
deed, that these illustrious women have seldom occupied the page 
of national history, farther than what may be contained in a few 
scattered notices, detailing such facts merely as are marked by the 
date of their birth, marriage, or death. And yet during the middle 
ages, when the lordly sex was so much engaged in the battle-field or 
in those pastimes characteristic of feudal times, and which were not 
much more gentle than the struggles of war, we may be sure that 
woman’s influence in court and hall, though more silent in its ope- 
rations, was constantly at work in those processes of amelioration 
which steadily affected the institutions as well as the social manners 
of the people at large. ‘The fact is, that learning, when society was 
emerging from barbarism, was almost entirely confined to convent- 
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schools, where princesses often received the best education that was 
at the period to be obtained. Even new languages were in those days 
formed, which received the early countenance and the culture of the 
fair. The poetry of the trouvére was listened to by the beautiful 
Adelais re Elinor of Aquitaine, while many of our most interesting 
and durable monuments of art are to be referred to a similar era. 
The Memoirs of the Queens of England, therefore, may be regarded 
as being identical with the progress of civilization, literature, and 
the arts in this country, at those times when the people were taking 
some of their largest and surest steps in refinement and social ad- 
vancement ; and, to a popular history of these steps, has Miss Law- 
rance devoted this collection of anecdotes and illustrations. 

It cannot be doubted that even as regards the subjects that chiefly 
engage the attention of a national historian, the wives and mothers 
of kings deserve a much more particular notice than it has been the 
fashion with our principal writers in this department to bestow upon 
them ; for is it not evident that maternal sway and counsels must 
for the most part affect the future career of a monarch, just as in 
all other cases where such influence has scope and opportunity ? 
Our authoress has, by her researchas, happily brought to light many 
traits of character belonging to the queens of England, which ought 
to convince the reader that these women were as conspicuous and 
renowned in their own day as the neglect of them has since become 
remarkable ; that their magnanimity, their munificence, and their 
refinement, ‘threw a lustre over royalty, while their bequests to the 
nation were of the permanent kind we have already alluded to, 
consisting in what most adorns private or public life. 

‘*Good Queen Maude,” the grand-niece of Edmund Ironside, 
takes precedence in the present volume, a name that worthily stands 
first in a work devoted to a series of females illustrious for their 
virtues as well as their rank. Her aunt, Christina, had taken the 
veil in 1085, and to the superintendence of this exemplary woman 
was the future queen of Henry the First consigned, his politic desire 
being to conciliate the nation by an alliance with a Saxon princess ; 
thus doing all he could to obliterate the remembrance of the Nor- 
man conquest. The “ Good Queen,” a title as significant as it is 
kindly, was a great patroness of the most learned men of that age. 
She elighted much in Saxon minstrelsy, and thus no doubt brought 
her vernacular language into vogue. Having tasted the advantages 
of education in the abbeys of Wilton and of Romsey, she liberally 
contributed to the extension of similar institutions ; yet though the 
king furnished her with the means of doing unbounded good, he 
seems not to have lavished upon her the proofs of a profound and 
lasting regard. After a reign of about seventeen years, she departed 
this life in 1118, celebrated for her charity, devotion, and learning ; 
and was succeeded by Adelais, daughter of Godfrey of Louraine, 
who is also represented as the patroness of learning and the founder 
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of institutions for its encouragement, as well as for that of piety, 
Some notices concerning the origin of the universities of Cambridge, 
may here serve to show how plain and deficient were the means that 
existed in the distant era, to which we have been referring, for the 

rosecution of learning, and how serviceable the countenance and 
wealth of royal dames must have been to the increase and fame of 
monastic establishments. 


‘In Ingulphus’s account of Croyland we find that its school, even at the 
commencement of the eleventh century, was well supplied with scholars, 
the children of the neighbouring residents ; and its library well-fitted with 
books. The picture which the abbot of Croyland gives of the vene- 
rable Turketul visiting the novices and pupils daily, inspecting their pro- 
gress, and encouraging the more diligent by little gifts of ‘ figs, dried raisins, 
nuts, or almonds, or more frequently apples and pears,’ which an attendant 
carried for him in a basket, is a pleasing trait, which proves that in these 
convent-schools nothing of the stern and severe discipline of more modern 

mmar schools was known. 

‘« The example and vigilant superintendence of Lanfranc soon awakened 
in these seclusions a general and energetic spirit of improvement. At Saint 
Albans, the monastery whose abbot took precedence of every other abbot 
of the kingdom, the transcription of books proceeded rapidly ; for Lanfranc 
furnished copies. In the cathedral library of Exeter, about the same period, 
a collection of books, very extensive for that period, was formed ; and among 
them that valuable MS., although in the despised language of Saxon- 
England, found a place. Glastonbury, too, began to boast her library; and 
Croyland, stimulated to yet farther exertions by the awakening spirit around, 
made such numerous additions to its library, that at the period of its fatal 
fire, in 1091, seven hundred volumes were consumed. 

‘* This most disastrous event was, however, eventually beneficial to the 
cause of learning : for, during the rebuilding of the monastery, Joffrid, who 
was then abbot, sent ‘ master Geslebert, with three other monks, to the 
manor of Cottengham, near Cambridge.’ These four, who were all teachers, 
went every day over to Cambridge, and there hired a barn, in which they 
gave public lectures. The barnin a short time overflowed, and the scholars 
dispersed over the town. The order of the lectures was then thus arranged. 
Early in the morning, brother Odo, an excellent grammarian gave lectures 
in grammar ; at one, brother Terricus, an acute sophist, read Aristotle’s 
logic; at three, brother William gave lectures on Tully’s rhetoric and 
Quintillian ; while master Geslebert, the professor of theology, not under- 
standing English, but well versed in French and Latin, preached to the 
people. Thus, from the hired barn of the wandering scholar and his three 
obscure companions, do the lordly towers and palace-colleges of Cambridge 
owe their rise.” 


The “‘ Maudes”’ must figure in our notices and extracts; for the 
next queen we introduce is Maude of Boulogne, the wife of Stephen, 
the favourite nephew of Henry the First, and the third son of Henry’s 
sister Adela. The causes which brought her into collision with the 
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Empress Maude, will be sufficiently indicated by what we are about 
to quote in regard to both. 
Miss Lawrance says :— 


* Although Maude of Boulogne neither by birth nor marriage was entitle 
to a crown, yet few of the daughters of princes could boast relationship 
with so many crowned heads. ‘Two of her father’s brothers had swayed 
the warrior-sceptre of the kingdom of Jerusalem : on her mother’s side, her 
grandfather, grandmother, and three uncles, wore, successively, the Scottish 
crown ; while her aunt was the queen of England. 

‘* From the circumstance of her numerous English relations, and her 
large English possessions, it seems probable that Maude of Boulogne, 
received her education in England. Under the auspices of that aunt, 
whom, in her general character she so greatly resembled, and after whom 
most probably she had been named.” 


This queen was distinguished in the field, and as a negotiator as well 
as for her virtues, especially after the disastrous battle of Lincoln, 
which subjected her husband to the power of the Empress Maude, 
who threw him into prison. This evil fortune on his part seems to 
have rendered him more than ever the favourite of the people, all 
the chroniclers recording their sorrows and indignation, when the 
news of his captivity was known, while the success of the Empress 
elated her extremely, rendering her more imperious than ever. Let 
us see how these two high-minded women maintained the war, and 
what were the important results of their enthusiastic exertions. 


« Intoxicated with her proud fortune, the Empress Maude determined 
to make the Londoners feel the weight of her vengeance; she imposed 
on them a heavy fine, haughtily rejecting their prayer, ‘to be governed 
according to the laws of Edward the Confessor ;’ and when a deputation 
from them were admitted to her presence, and petitioned for some remis- 
sion of their heavy fine, ‘she, with fierce countenance, her forehead wrin- 
kled into frowns, and all feminine sweetness exiled from her face, drove 
them away with intolerable indignation,’ reminding them that they had 
been always willing to expend their wealth in the king’s service, and in 
conspiring against her; and that therefore she would neither ‘ spare them 
in anything, nor relax :n the smallest matter.’ From this day, ‘ the Lon- 
doners, ever suspicious, and murmuring among themselves,’ says Malms- 
bury, ‘ broke out into open expressions of hatred,’ as indeed they might 
very naturally. But too self-willed to listen to argument, and too blinded 
by prosperity to foresee the coming storm, the empress at the same time 
rejected the second and most earnest supplication of the anxious queen, 
whose prayer, that her husband might be released on condition of his 
yielding up the kingdom, and becoming a voluntary exile with her in 
some far distant land (probably that land the scene of her family’s proudest 
triumphs, Palestine,) was met, not only with scornful rejection by the 
empress, but with ‘scoffs and taunts, and harsh and injurious revilings,’ 
of her attendant courtiers. While yet more, to fill up the measure of her 
scornful folly, she refused the most powerful churchman in the kingdom 
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—him whose hand had placed on her head his brother’s crown—the tri- 
fling boon that Stephen’s eldest son Eustace should possess his mother’s 
inheritance. 

« Disdaining farther supplication, and depending on the aid of her tried 
friends the Londoners, Maude of Boulogne now sent summonses to Wil- 
liam d’Ypres, who was in Kent, to collect an army, and with her son 
Eustace be prepared to meet her; while she in the meantime ‘ sent over 
from the opposite side of the river a most gallant army of soldiers;’ and 
the united forces commenced a fierce and sanguinary warfare against the 
friends and adherents of the empress in Surrey. Still, although war was 
raging on the opposite side of the river, and the hostility of the Londoners 
was very Clearly expressed, the empress thought not of danger ; not even 
until the day when, as she was sitting down to dinner, a loud tumult was 
heard outside the gates of the castle, where she had taken her residence 
(probably Baynard’s castle), and she was warned by a secret messenger, 
that unless she saved herself by instant flight, she would fall into the hands 
of the queen’s army. Leaving the table cloth spread on the board, the 
empress and her suite mounted on the swiftest horses, fled as for their lives, 
and soon passing the city walls, pursued their way to Oxford, followed b 
numbers of the citizens, who, but for the extreme swiftness of their flight, 
would have overtaken and brought them back. 

‘‘Ere the empress was out of sight, Maude of Boulogne and her army 
entered London; and the citizens, crowding round this gentle but high- 
minded woman, spontaneously swore allegiance to her and their captive 
sovereign. But to have chased away the empress, although from the 
capital of her kingdom, brought no gladness of heart to Maude of Bou- 
logne, while her husband remained prisoner in the hands of his enemies. 
She therefore entered into a negotiation with her perjured but most power- 
ful brother-in-law, the bishop of Winchester, and received from him 
assurances that, disgusted with the haughtiness of the empress, he had 


determined to throw the weight of his influence again into the cause of 
Stephen.” 


The Empress, on the other side, summoned her brave brother-in- 
law the Earl of Gloster to her standard, and other powerful aids to 
repair to her at Winchester, whither she proceeded with her army. 


“But Maude of Boulogne was not inactive : she symmoned her brave 
and trusty William d’Ypres and earl Waleran; and with a numerous 
companv of Londoners she advanced to Winchester, to succour her 
brother-in-law, whose episcopal palace, situated scarcely an arrow-shot 
from the castle, was sustaining an active siege. Seven weeks did the 
contest of these rival queens continue; and during this time the wealthy 
and royal city of Winchester incurred irreparable injury. By night and 
by day, fires, caused by the inflammable missiles cast from the castle bat- 
tlements and the towers of the episcopal palace against each other, broke 
out in the city; and ere the long siege concluded, two abbeys and forty 
churches, besides private dwellings, were consumed. 

‘“ At length success, far more complete than her own hopes, or even 
the expectations of her warmest partizans had warranted, crowned the 
Strenuous exertions of Maude of Boulogne. The castle yielded; the 
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empress and her whole army fled; while, not merely did many wealthy 
and powerful nobles fall into the hands of the pursuing victors, but earl 
Robert of Gloster was made prisoner. The joy of the queen at this last 
most important advantage, knew no bounds; fur she now felt assured 
that her husband’s release from captivity was at hand ; and anxious to 
secure this end, for which alone she had laboured so unceasingly for the 
last six months, she entered into immediate negotiations with her 
prisoner.” 


Gloster was exchanged for Stephen on All-Saint’s day, after the 
latter had heen in captivity for nine months. 


‘* From this period to that of her too early death, the history of Maude 
of Boulogne will be found rather in the pages of the Monasticon, than in 
the records of the chronicler. Early in the following year, not improbably 
from feelings of gratitude to Heaven for the liberation of her husband, she 
founded and endowed the Cistercian abbey of Coggeshall; she also, about 
this time, like her aunt and namesake, upon the death of the abbess of 
Barking, took the administration of the affairs of that convent, until the 
election of a successor, into her own hands. * . 

‘* The last work of charity and devotion in which Maude of Boulogne 
engaged, was the foundation of St. Katherine near the Tower, which was 
founded in 1148 for the repose of the souls of Baldwin and Maude, the two 
eldest children of the queen, both of whom died in infancy. The site, on 
which there was a mill, she purchased of the priory of the Holy Trinity, to 
whose superintendence she committed the new foundation. It consisted of 
a master, brethren, sisters, and alms-people; and the revenues and endow- 
ments were most ample. The queens consort of England are by law per- 
petual patronesses, this hospital being considered part of their dower; 
‘they nominate, pleno jure, the master, brethren, and sisters; may increase 
or lessen their number; and remove them, alter the statutes, or make new, 
at their pleasure.’ For many centuries did the lowly towers of Saint 
Katherine attract the gaze, and the prayer of the outward-bound mariner; 
and through many generations was the topsail lowered in reverence to its 
tutelar saint, as the well-manned galley, or huge carrack, laden with the 
precious freights of early commerce,slowly passed along. But those towers 
have crumbled into dust ; and the noble church, erected in later days by a 
sister queen, has been but as yesterday ruthlessly destroyed :—of all the 
establishments founded by the pious gratitude of Maude of Boulogne, not 
even a nodding arch or a shattered column remains.” 


But the rival cousin to the last mentioned queen, viz. the Empress 
Maude, experienced even a more eventful history. Before she was 
seven years of age, her father, Henry, bestowed her on the parricide 
Emperor, who died in 1125. The Archbishop of Treves during the 
ceremony held the baby inhis arms. She afterwards returned to her 
father in England, where she was united to Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
son of the Count of Anjou ; and thus in both marriages, our authoress 
says, Maude was considered by her father as the mere passive 
instrument for advancing his ambitious views. All considerations 
of the suitability of age were cast aside ; for, as in the first instance, 
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the child was betrothed to a man of thirty, in the second the woman 
of twenty-four was wedded to the boy of fifteen. For some years 
she lived apart from her youthful husband, but afterwards returned 
to him. When her eldest son, Henry Plantagenet was born, her 
father associated the name of the mother with that of the child, and 
obtained an oath of allegiance to her. After the old king died, 
Stephen ascended the throne, and the contest which has been noticed 
when speaking of Maude of Boulogne ensued, which drove the empress 


out of the country. Her escape from the castle of Oxford was . 


critical enough. ‘* She could not,” says Miss Lawrance, “‘ remain 
in the castle, for the enemy was even then at the gates ; and yet to 
depart was as perilous, for it was early in spring, and ee and 
snowy, and the nearest asylum which she might reach was Walling- 
ford Castle, which stood full ten miles off. But no time was to be 
lost ; the welcome darkness was approaching; and the delicately- 
nurtured and haughty empress stripped off mantle and broidered 
robe, every part of her dress, which might betray her rank, or impede 
her flight, and ‘ sans coverchef,’ according to Langtoft’s homely 
rhymes, and in nothing but her undermost garments, in the midst 
of a fall of snow, did she, who had worn the diadem of the Caesars, 
pursue after midnight her wretched flight to Wallingford.” Young 
Henry was entrusted to his uncle, the king of Scotland, the crown 
being secured to him in the event of Stephen’s death preceding his. 
The empress, on the accession of her son, was made regent of Nor- 
mandy, where she ruled many years with wisdom and success. To 
her couusel, her son uniformly lent a willing ear, and probably had life 
been spared to her for some years beyond those towhich she had at- 
tained, she might have brought about a reconciliation between Henry 
aud Becket, an object which she seems unceasingly to have striven to 
accomplish. Altogether the Empress Maude’s history proves her 
to have been a high-spirited woman, who, when taught by expe- 
rience, evinced firmness and moderation worthy of a sagacious 
sovereign. Having made mention of the name of Becket, the 
following account of his display and parade may be acceptable. 


‘Vessels of gold and silver in the utmost profusion decked his table; 
every delicacy and foreign variety had a place in his banquets; the first 
nobles of the kingdom were his accustomed guests; and his array, when he 
rode abroad, was so magnificent, that his palfrey, almost weighed down by 
his ponderous silver trappings, was said to have ° carried a treasure in his 
bit alone.’ A minute account has been handed down of the almost-royal 
state in which on one occasion he proceeded to France on an embassy. 
First, came two hundred boys, singing English songs ; next, hounds in 
couples, with their attendants; then his huge waggons (said to have been 
each drawn by three horses, and having a fierce mastiff chained beneath) ; 
these contained his wines, plate, chapel, chamber, and kitchen furniture ; 
then the sumpter horses, then the esquires of his knights, bearing shields, 
and leading their war-steeds ; then armour-bearers, pages, falconers and 
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their birds, and cupbearers; next the knights, riding two and two; then 
the clergy, also two and two; then the great officers of his household ; and, 
lastly, Becket. Nor was this universal favourite unfitted by personal 
appearance to form the chief attraction of this long-drawn procession; his 
tall and commanding figure, his noble features, his graceful manners, all 
combined to point him out to universal notice as one formed by nature to 
occupy no subordinate station.” 


Elinor of Aquitaine was the queen of Henry the first Plantagenet, 
after having been divorced from St. Louis, king of France, on the 
plea of consanguinity. Her dower, which was returned her by Louis 
upon this complete separation, was immense, consisting of some of the 
fairest provinces of France. As king and queen of England, Henry 
and Elinor, although they lived in the greatest splendour, and ex- 
tended the most liberal patronage to knights and troubadours, were 
not happy as man and wife. ‘ Fair Rosamond” was a sad bar to 
their felicity. After a long imprisonment, arising out of differences 
which grew to a great head between her husband and her children, 
she was liberated on the accession of her son Cceur-de-Lion, who, 
being in Normandy, immediately nominated her regent of England. 
‘* A sadder and a better woman,” says our authoress, ‘‘ did the now 
aged Elinor come forth from her prison towers ; and, according to 
the long established custom, on the occasion of a monarch’s ac- 
cession, she commanded the doors of every prison to be set open, 
and generously enjoined all to offer prayers for the soul of her de- 
ceased husband.” 


* Invested with plenary power, she proceeded to make strict inquiry 
respecting all those who had suffered by the caprice or injustice of the late 
king, and, under her auspices, ‘ whom the father had disinherited, the son 
restored to their rights; whom the father exiled, those the son recalled ; 
whom the father bound in fetters, those the son set free; and whoever 
the father caused to be oppressed with divers penalties, the son most piously 
comforted.’ 

“To conciliate the people, therefore, and to obtain the services of a 
numerous and active body of men, Elinor, ‘ above all things, gave orders, 
that all who had been taken for offences in the forests should be quietly 
liberated ; and that all outlaws of the forest, and all others who had been 
in custody by the will of the king, or his justiciar, should have full pardon, 
on swearing fidelity to his lord, Richard king of England.’ ” 


linor must have been a politic as well as a harassed woman. 
She seems also to have been an eloquent letter writer. When well 
advanced in years she passed over to Spain, and negotiated a mar- 
riage between her son Richard and the daughter of the king of 
Navarre ; and when Richard was foully dealt with, on his return 
from the Holy Land, and imprisoned by the Duke of Austria, she 
constantly importuned the Pope to exert himself for the hero’s re- 
lease ; a duty, however, to which that pontiff seems to have been 
most reluctant. For example, she writes on one occasion in these 
terms :— 
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“ Mother of pity ! look on a mother of so many afflictions !—or if thy 
son, the exhaustless fount and source of mercy, afflict the son for the 
sins of the mother, oh, let her, who alone was the cause, endure all! let 
the guilty be punished; but oh! smile not at the sufferings of the inno- 
cent. The younger king, and the earl of Brittany, both sleép in death ; 
while their most wretched mother is still compelled to live on, tormented 
by irremediable recollections of the dead. Two other sons yet remained 
for my succour, who to-day but remain for my misery. King Richard is 
held in fetters; while John, brother to the captive, depopulates with the 
sword, and wastes with fire. The Lord is against me in all things; his 
wrath fights against me, and therefore do my sons fight against each 
other.” 


She boldly and in terms of lofty passion appeals to the Pope, 
saying,— 


“ Why so cruelly deferrest thou to loose my son’s fetters? Thou hast 
the power to release him: let the fear of God displace all human fear. 
Give back my son to me, man of God—if thou be indeed a man of God, 
and not a man of blood! for if thou neglectest his liberation, the High- 
est will require his blood at thine hand.” 


We are pleased with the manner in which Miss Lawrance de- 
fends the name and memory of Elinor of Aquitaine, who has been 
among the most unfortunate of illustrious women, in respect of after- 
fame. After mentioning that she successively wore the crown of 
France and England, and that she numbered among her progeny 
three crowned kings of England, and two consorts of continental 
monarchs, the vindication proceeds thus,— 


“Yet her beauty, her unquestioned talents, and her misfortunes, have 
all been forgotten ; and she has been handed down by popular tradition, 
only as the vindictive fury who tracked to her closely-concealed retreat 
that beautiful rival [the fair Rosomond], to whom she proffered the mur- 
derous alternative of the poison cup or dagger. This idle story is now 
rejected by all who have any claim to historical knowledge. * * 

‘“ But if the defects of this illustrious woman have been stamped so 
deeply on the page of history, to her better qualities no modern historian 
has done justice. Her general talents are proved by her assumption of 
the office of regent, both under Plantagenet and Richard ; for Plantage- 
net would not confide authority toone whom he deemed incompetent ; 
nor would the English barons have so quietly awaited the arrival of Coeur 
de Lion, had not the supreme power been placed, at this important crisis, 
in hands well qualified to wield it. As the conductress of important mis- 
sions, the talents of Elinor seem to have been acknowledged by univer- 
sal consent. To her was committed the charge of selecting a bride for 
Ceeur de Lion; to her was entrusted the mission to the pope, on behalf 
of Geoffrey ; to her was consigned the ransom of her captive son, and the 
difficult charge of negotiating with the emperor;—even when bowed 
down by the weight of almost fourscore years, to her, alone, was the 
embassy assigned that was to arrange the marriage of Blanche of Castile 
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with the heir of the French crown. As a mother, the respectful and de- 
voted attachment of all her children is sufficient eulogy.” 


Elinor of Castile, the Queen of Edward the First, furnishes one 
of the finest subjects of biography in the present volume, and the 
picture of their conjugal felicity is not less agreeable. ‘ No one,” 
quotes our authoress, ‘‘ was injured in her times through royal 
claims ; nor was there any oppression, if by any means even the 
slightest complaint of it reached her ears.” She died at Herdby, 
when Edward was on his way to Scotland, which event prevented 
him from prosecuting his journey at that time. It is added,— 


« The grief of the king, of her family, and of her dependents, at this 
reat and not improbably unexpected loss, was unbounded ; while by the 
whole people the death of Elinor of Castile was viewed as a national cala- 
mity; ‘for,’ says Walsingham, and he echoes the testimony of every 
contemporary historian, she was pious, virtuous, merciful, a friend to all 
English, and asa pillar of the realm. And, therefore, everywhere was 
there sorrowing, because her high station gave good promise to the sad 
that they should be comforted; and because, as far as she might, every 
cause of discord she reduced to peace.” 


The regard which the king entertained for his queen was evi- 
denced by the number of crosses which were erected to testify his 
affection and piety, one being reared at every place where her body 
had rested on its way to London, amounting to thirteen in all, be- 
sides the tomb in St. Edward’s chapel, Westminster, which her 
beautiful brass effigy still adorns. The solemn progress which 
marked the conveyance of Elinor’s body from Herdby to the metro- 
polis, is thus noticed :— : 


‘** Determined to pay the last sad but consoling tribute to the remains 
of her who for thirty-six years had been his indispensable companion, 
Edward gave up his intended journey, and accompanied the funeral pro- 
cession to London. From an incidental notice in the chronicle of Dun- 
stable, it appears that the body, laid on a hearse, was conveyed, accom- 
panied by all the royal suite, acertain distance each day, and that each 
night the funeral train took up their lodging in the town appointed for 
them, while the body was reverently borne to the principal church, and 
there, being placed before the high altar, theservice for the dead was 
chanted by officiating priests during the whole night,” 


The prayers of the Abbot of Clugny and of his brethren were 
also entreated in behalf of Elinor by her bereaved husband, “‘ whom, 
as while living, we so dearly loved, we cannot cease to love when 
dead, that if aught of stain may, perchance, in any way, still continue, 
it may, through the plenitude of Divine mercy, be cleansed away.” 

Such are some notices of the wives and mothers of the kings of 
England ; and, if the work meets with public approbation, Miss 
Lawrance purposes to bring it down to the commencement of the 
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16th century. In the present volume, besides the Memoirs, there 
are chapters on ‘‘ The Learning of the Cloister,” “‘ The Poet Fathers 
of England,” and “ The Arts of the Thirteenth Century,” the whole 
being highly creditable to the industry and the taste of the writer. 
The style is sometimes a little too ambitions and stilted ; but, upon 


the whole, the volume is satisfactory, forming a pleasant addition 
to our popular literature. 





Art. XIV.— History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholics 


of Spain. By Witx1am H. Prescott. 3 Vols. 8vo, London: Bentley. 
1838. 


THERE is one period in the history of Spain, viz. the latter portion 
of the fifteenth century, which has never till now been fully laid be- 
fore the English reader. And yet, as regards that country, English 
writers have, according to our author’s opinion, done more than for 
any other except their own; the names of Robertson, Watson, 
Coxe, and others, readily suggesting themselves tothe mind. Now, 
however, the void is filled up and by an American, who, though 
his republican principles may be supposed badly calculated to enter 
with a generous and genial spirit into the youth and establishment of 
a great monarchy, has really acquitted himself in a manner that will 
to a certainty obtain, for his elaborate volumes, a rank not inferior to 
any of the celebrated productions to which we have now referred. 
Mr. Prescott has clearly made himself master of the era embraced 
by him, of the characters of the great actors whom. he brings before 
his readers, as well as of the genius of the Spanish people as modi- 
fied by the great changes he has to describe, and as seen in the 
results and features discoverable in the nation at the present day. 
The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella is justly regarded as one of 
the most significant and influential that has ever marked the histor 
of Europe. Like Henry the Seventh of England and Louis the 
Eleventh of France, the subjects of our present paper left a deeply- 
stamped impression upon the age, causing their country to undergo 
a revolution, so that the remaining fragments of ancient institutions 
gave way to new modes in the social system,—literature, the use- 
ful arts, and commerce, making advances commensurate with the 
power of a recently consolidated empire of vast dimensions. Let us 


see how our author approaches and indicates the period and subjects 
which occupy his work. 


‘For several hundred years after the great Saracen invasion, in the 
beginning of the eighth century, Spain was broken up into a number of 
small but independent states, divided in interests, and often in deadly hosti- 
lity with one another. It was inhabited by races the most dissimilar in 
their origin, religion, and government; the least important of which has 
exerted a sensible influence on the character and institutions of its present 
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inhabitants. At the close of the fifteenth century, these various races were 
blended into one great nation, under one common rule. _ Its territorial limits 
were widely extended by discovery and conquest. Its domestic institutions, 
and even its literature, were moulded into the form which, to a considerable 
extent, they have maintained to the present day. It is the object of the 
present narrative to exhibit the period in which these momentous results 
were completed—the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

‘‘ By the middle of the fifteenth century, the number of states into which 
the country had been divided, was reduced to four—Castile, Aragon, Navarre, 
and the Moorish kingdom of Granada. The last, comprised within nearly 
the same limits with the modern province of that name, was all that remained 
to the Moslém of their once vast possessions in the Peninsula. Its concen- 
trated population gave it a degree of strength altogether disproportioned to 
the extent of its territory; and the profuse magnificence of its court, which 
rivalled that of the ancient Caliphs, was supported by the labours of a sober, 
industrious people, under whom agriculture and several of the mechanic 
arts had reached a degree of perfection probably unequalled in any other 
part of Europe during the middle ages. 

The little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, had 
often attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more powerful states. But 
as their selfish schemes operated as a mutual check upon each other, Navarre 
still continued to maintain her independence when all the smaller states in 
the Peninsula had been absorbed by the gradually increasing dominion of 
Castile and Aragon. 

** This latter kingdom comprehended the province of that name, together 
with Catalonia and Valencia. Under its auspicious climate and free poli- 
tical institutions, its inhabitants had reached a high degree of intellectual 
and moral energy. Its long line of coast opened the way to an extensive 
and flourishing commerce; and its enterprising marine indemnified the 
nation for the scantiness of its territory at home, by the important foreign 
conquests of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 

“ The remaining provinces of Leon, Biscay, the Asturias, Galicia, Old 
and New Castile, Estramadura, Murcia, and Andalusia, fell to the crown of 
Castile, which, thus extending its sway over an unbroken line of country 
from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed by the magnitude of 
its territory, as well as its antiquity, (for it was there that the old Gothic 
monarchy may be said to have first revived after the great Saracen inva- 
sion,) to be entitled to a pre-eminence over the other states of the Peninsula. 
This claim, indeed, appears to have been recognized at an early period of 
its history. Aragon did homage to her for her territory on the western 
bank of the Ebro, until the twelfth century ; as did Navarre, Portugal, and 
at a latter period the Moorish kingdom of Granada. And when at length 
the varions states of Spain were consolidated into one monarchy, the capital 
of Castile became the capital of the new empire, and her language the 
language of the court and of literature.” 


When it is recollected that, nearly contemporary with the reign 
now under consideration, the art of printing was first sending a tide 
of knowledge throughout Europe, that literature had revived in 
Italy, that Columbus flourished and America was discovered, that 
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a passage to the East by the Cape of Good Hope was established, 
all of these events creating new scope for enterprise and intelligence, 
Spain herself performing a prominent part in such revolutions, we 
may well regard the era of Ferdinand and Isabella as one identified 
with the most wonderful advancements that civilization has under- 
gone in modern times. But when it is further considered that, be- 
sides these grand features, the restless and separate provinces of 
Spain, with their diversified and antagonist social systems, were 
united in one mighty empire, that the Mahommedans were expelled 
from the country, that superstition and bigotry were allowed to take 
such a deep root among achivalrous people as to have been the bane of 
the Peninsula ever since, the reader cannot but perceive that a num- 
ber of most momentous questions comes before him in a blended 
form, which renders Spain a subject of intense interest, and one that 
suggests the most curious problems. If we merely regard the great 
actors that figured at the periods indicated, a theme of almost un- 
exampled dramatic variety and importance is presented to the re- 
flecting mind. There was the pious, the refined, the generous Isa- 
bella, whom Mr. Prescott compares to Elizabeth of England, pre- 
ferring the former however, although we do not think justly, except- 
ing in respect of amiability of disposition and the softer qualities 
of human nature. There was the politic and crafty Ferdinand. 
Ximenes a still more celebrated man, a greater than the king, and, 
whose soul was too pure and lofty to cherish ambition, sets his stamp 
upon the age also, and yet he was the stern abettor of the Inqui- 
sition. Then there was the chivalrous Gonsalvo of Cordova, “ the 
Great Captain,” as he was emphatically called; not to mention 
many others dear to fame. 

We must now present to our readers some specimens of the solid 
and luminous chapters by which our author has enriched the histo- 
rical literature of this and his own country. 

Isabella and Ferdinand’s courtship and marriage were far more 
romantic than is usually the case in our days between royal pairs. 
In fact, their union was clandestinely brought to pass, for she had 
first been carried off by an armed party of her friends, that she 
might be beyond the power of her brother Henry, the dissolute king 
of Castile, while Ferdinand, her youthful lover, had to risk his life 
and travel in disguise before he could reach the place of her safe 
custody. At length he arrived at Duenas, in the kingdom of 
Leon, where the Castilian nobles and cavaliters in his interest 
eagerly joined him. 


“ The intelligence of Ferdinand’s arrival diffused universal joy in the 
little court of Isabella at Valladolid. Her first step was to transmit a letter 
to her brother Henry, in which she informed him of the presence of the 
prince in his dominions, and of their intended marriage. She excused the 
course she had taken by the embarrassments in which she had been involved 
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by the malice of her énemies. She represented the political advantages of 
the connexion, and the sanction it had received from the Castilian nobles; 
and she concluded with soliciting his approbation of it, giving him at the 
same time affectionate assurances of the most dutiful submission both on 
the part of Ferdinand and herself. Arrangements were then made for an 
interview between the royal pair, in which some courtly parasites would 
fain have persuaded their mistress to require some act of homage from 
Ferdinand, in token of the inferiority of the crown of Aragon to that of 
Castile ; a proposition which she rejected with her usual discretion. Agree- 
ably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on the evening of the 15th of Octo- 
ber, passed privately from Duenas, accompanied only by four attendants, 
to the neighbouring city of Valladolid, where he was received by the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and conducted to the apartment of his mistress. Ferdi- 
nand was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. His complexion 
was fair, though somewhat bronzed by constant exposure to the sun; his 
eye quick and cheerful ; his forehead ample, and approaching to baldness; 
his muscular and well-proportioned frame was invigorated by the toils of 
war, and by the chivalrous exercises in which he delighted. He was one 
of the best horsemen in his court, and excelled in field sports of every kind. 
His voice was somewhat sharp, but he possessed a fluent eloquence ; and 
when he had a point to carry, his address was courteous and even insinuating. 
He secured his health by extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits 
of activity, that it was said he seemed to find repose in business. Isabella 
was a year older than her lover. In stature she was somewhat above the 
middle size. Her complexion was fair; her hair of a bright chestnut 
colour, inclining to red; and her mild blue eye beamed with intelligence 
and sensibility. She was exceedingly beautiful: ‘ The handsomest lady,’ 
says one of her household, ‘ whom I ever beheld; and the most gracious 
in her manners.’ ‘The portrait, still existing of her in the royal palace, is 
conspicuous for an open symmetry of features, indicative of the natural 
serenity of temper, and that beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral 
qualities, which most distinguished her. She was dignified in her demeanour, 
and modest even to a degree of reserve. She spoke the Castilian language 
with more than usual elegance; and early imbibed a relish for letters, in 
which she was superior to Ferdinand, whose education in this particular 
seems to have been neglected. It is not easy to obtain a dispassionate por- 
trait of Isabella. The Spaniards, who revert to her glorious reign, are so 
smitten with her moral perfections, that, even in depicting her personal, 
they borrow somewhat of the exaggerated colouring of romance. The 
interview lasted more than two hours, when Ferdinand retired to his quarters 
at Duenas as privately as hecame. The preliminaries of the marriage were 
first adjusted, however; but so great was the poverty of the parties, that 
it was found necessary to borrow money to defray the expenses of the 
ceremony. Such were the humiliating circumstances attending the com- 
mencement of a union destined to open the way to the highest prosperity 
and grandeur of the Spanish monarchy !” 


Such were the romantic circumstances which signalized the 
union of the devoted and devout Isabella to the sagacious and wily 
son of the king of Aragon. The termination of their career was 
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not less dramatic, though the lessons it taught were more disheart- 
ening. After having enjoyed the unwonted fortune of finding her 
ambition gratified to its utmost stretch, of being beloved and almost 
adored by the people of Spain, the queen died disconsolate. The cares 
of sovereign rule had weighed her down, and the death or absence 
of her offspring robbed her of comfort. Ferdinand, too, perceiving 
that he had been building up an empire which was to descend to a 
grandson, whose father he hated, was foolish enough to take to 
himself another partner, that he might disinherit the unwelcome 
party. The jealousy of an old man seems to have been one of the 
principal results of this union, which, however, did not blind him 
to the motives which Charles the Fifth might be supposed to enter- 
tain when he, by his confessor, proffered his condolence ; for the 
messenger was refused an audience, on the ground that he “ had 
come to see him die.” But we must pass on to some other cha- 
racters. Here is some account of Henry of Castile’s court, and the 
dissolute manners which his example encouraged. 


‘The Queen's levity might have sought some justification in the 
unveiled licentiousness of her husband. One of the maids of honour, whom 
she brought in her train, acquired an ascendancy over Henry, which he did 
not attempt to disguise ; and the palace, after the exhibition of the most dis- 
graceful scenes, became divided by the factions of the hostile fair ones. The 
Archbishop of Seville did not blush to espouse the cause of the paramour, 
who maintained a magnificence of state which rivalled that of royalty itself. 
The public were still more scandalized by Henry’s sacrilegious intrusion of 
another of his mistresses into the post of abbess of a convent in Toledo, 
after the expulsion of her predecessor, a lady of noble rank and irreproach- 
able character. 

‘** The stream of corruption soon finds its way from the higher to the more 
humble walks of life. ‘The middling classes, imitating their superiors, in- 
dulged in an access of luxury equally demoralizing and ruinous to their 
fortunes. The contagion of example infected even the higher,ecclesiastics ; 
and we find the Archbishop St. James hunted from his see by the indignant 
populace, in consequence of an outrage attempted on a youthful bride, as 
she was returning from church, after the performance of the nuptial cere- 
mony. The rights of the people could be but little consulted, or cared for, 
in a court thus abandoned to unbounded licence. Accordingly, we find a 
repetition of most of the unconstitutional and oppressive acts which oc- 
curred under John the Second of Castile ; attempts at arbitrary taxation, 
interference in the freedom of elections, and in the right exercised by the 
cities of nominating the commanders of such contingents of troops as they 
might contribute to the public defence. Their territories were repeatedly 
alienated, and as well as immense sums, raised by the sale of Papal indul- 
gences for the prosecution of the Moorish war, were lavished on the Royal 
satellites, 

‘ But perhaps the most crying evil of this period was the shameless adul- 
teration of the coin. Instead of five royal mints, which formerly existed, 
there were now one hundred and fifty in the hands of authorized individuals, 
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who debased the coin to such a deplorable extent, that the most common 
articles of life were enhanced in value three, four, and even sixfold. Those 
who owed debts eagerly anticipated the season of payment ; and as the cre- 
ditors refused to accept it in the depreciated currency, it became a fruitful 
source of litigation and tumult, until the whole nation seemed on the verge 
of bankruptcy. In this general licence, the right of the strongest was the 
only one which could make itself heard. The nobles, converting their castles 
into dens of robbers, plundered the property of the traveller, which was 
afterwards sold publicly in the cities. One of these robber chieftains, who 
held an important command on the frontiers of Murcia, was in the habit of 
carrying on an infamous traffic with the Moors, by selling tothem as slaves 
the Christian prisoners of either sex whom he had captured in his marauding 
expeditions. When subdued by Henry, after a sturdy resistance, he was 
again received into favour, and reinstated in his possessions. The pusillani- 
mous Monarch knew neither when to pardon nor to punish.” 


To expose such a weak and worthless monarch in effigy appears 
to us to have been such a significant and proper method of evincing 
the contempt in which the people held him, that we copy the 
account of the proceeding for the instruction and warning of all 
royal pests. 


“In an open plain not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaffold 
to be erected of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the surrounding 
country. A chair of state was placed on it; and in this was seated an 
effigy of King Henry, clad in sable robes and adorned with all the insignia 
of royalty, a sword at its side, a sceptre in the hand, and a crown upon its 
head. A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colours the 
tyrannical conduct of the King, and the consequent determination to 
depose him; and vindicating the proceeding by several precedents drawn 
from the history of the monarchy. The archhishop of Toledo, then 
ascending the platform, tore the diadem from the head of the statue; the 
Marquis of Villena removed the sceptre; the Count of Placencia the 
sword ; the Grand Master of Alcantara, and the Counts of Benavente and 
Paredes, the rest of the regal insignia; when the image, thus despoiled of 
its honours, was rolled into the dust, amid the mingled groans and cla- 
mours of the spectators. The young prince Alphonso, at that time only 
eleven years of age, was then seated on the vacant throne, and the assem- 
bled grandees severally kissed his hand in token of their homage; the 
trumpets announced the completion of the ceremony, and the populace 
greeted with joyful acclamations the accession of their new sovereign.” 


Cardinal Ximenes, one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
lived, must not be let pass without some notices being cited from 
Mr. Prescott’s enlightened estimation of him. After describing his 
poor and almost humble origin, the difficulties he had to encounter 
in his early career, and his choice of a monkish life, in one of the 
most rigid monastic societies that ever existed, we find him building 
with his own hands a little hermitage of barely sufficient dimensions 
to admit his entrance, and there passing his days and nights m 
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prayer or meditations on the Sacred Volume ; and, like the ancient 
anchorites, sustaining life on the green herbs and running waters. 
At length his fame for sanctity procured for him the appointment 
of Confessor to the Queen. 


«Martyr, in more than one of his letters dated at this time, notices the 
impression made on the courtiers by the remarkable appearance of the 
new confessor, in whose wasted frame, and pallid care-worn countenance, 
they seemed to behold one of the primitive anchorites from the deserts of 
Syria or Egypt. The austerities and the blameless purity of Ximenes’s 
life had given him reputation for sanctity throughout Spain ; and Martyr 
indulges the regret, that a virtue which had stood so many trials should 
be exposed to the worst of all in the seductive blandishments of a court. 
But Ximenes’s heart had been steeled by too stern a discipline to be moved 
by the fascinations of pleasure, however it might be by those of ambition.” 


On the see of Toledo becoming vacant Isabella, without consult- 
ing any one, or intimating her intention to Ximenes himself, 
obtained for him the Roman Pontiff’s authority, confirming the 
royal nomination to that eminent station. 


‘“‘Tsabella summoned Ximenes to her presence, and, delivering him the 
parcel, requested him to open it before her. The confessor, who had no 
suspicion of their real purport, took the letters and devoutly pressed them 
to his lips : when his eye falling on the superscription, ‘ To our venerable 
brother, Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, Archbishop elect of Toledo,’ he 
changed colour, and involuntarily dropped the packet from his hands, 
exclaiming, ‘ There is some mistake in this, it cannot be intended for me;’ 
and abruptly quitted the apartment. 

‘* The queen, far from taking umbrage at this unceremonious proceeding, 
waited awhile, until the first emotions of surprise should have subsided. 
Finding that he did not return, however, she dispatched two of the 
grandees, who she thought would have the most influence with him, to 
seek him out, and persuade him to accept the office. The nobles instantly 
repaired to his convent in Madrid, in which city the queen then kept her 
court. They found, however, that he had already left the place. Having 
ascertained his route, they mounted their horses, and, following as fast as 
possible, succeeded in overtaking him at three leagues’ distance from the 
city, as he was travelling on foot at a rapid rate, though in the noontide 
heat, on his way to the Franciscan monastery at Ocana. 

“ After a brief expostulation with him on his abrupt departure, they 
prevailed on him to retrace his steps to Madrid; but, upon his arrival 
there, neither the arguments nor entreaties of his friends, backed as they 
were by the avowed wishes of his sovereign, could overcome his scruples, 
or induce him to accept an office of which he professed himself unworthy. 
‘He had hoped, he said, ‘to pass the remainder of his days in the quiet 
practice of his monastic duties; and it was too late now to call him into 
public life, and impose a charge of such heavy responsibility on him, for 
which he had neither capacity nor inclination.” In this resolution he 
pertinaciously persisted for more than six months, until a second bull was 
obtained from the Pope, commanding him no longer to decline an appoint- 
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ment which the church had seen fit to sanction. This left no farther 
room for opposition, and Ximenes acquiesced, though with evident reluct- 
ance, in his advancement to the first dignity in the kingdom.” 


The following is part of our author’s summing up of the character 
and distinguished qualities of the Cardinal :— 


“ He now turned his thought to his approaching end. Death may be 
supposed to have but little terrors for the statesman who in his last 
moments could aver, ‘that he had never intentionally wronged any man: 
but had rendered to every one his due, without being swayed, as far as he 
was conscious, by fear or affection.” Yet Cardinal Richelieu on his death- 
bed declared thesame. As a last attempt, he began a letter to the king. 
His fingers refused, however, to perform their office, and, after tracing a 
few lines, he gave itup, The purport of these seems to have been to 
recommend his universities at Alcala to the royal protection. He now 
became wholly occupied with his devotions, and manifested such contri- 
tion for his errors, and such humble confidence in the Divine mercy, as 
deeply affected all present. In this tranquil frame of mind, and in the 
perfect possession of his powers, he breathed his last, November 8th, 1517, 
in the eighty-first year of his age, and the twenty-second since his eleva- 
tion to the primacy. The last words that he uttered, were those of the 
Psalmist, which he used frequently to repeat in health, ‘In te, Domine, 
speravi,’—‘ In thee, Lord, have I trusted.’ His body, arrayed in his pon- 
tifical robes, was seated in a chair of state, and multitudes of all degrees 
thronged into the apartment to kiss the hands and feet. It was afterwards 
transported to Alcala, and laid in the chapel of the noble college of San 
Ildefonso, erected by himself. His obsequies were celebrated with great 
pomp, contrary to his own orders, by all the religious and literary fraterni- 
ties of the city; and his virtues commemorated in a funeral discourse by 
a doctor of the university, who, considering the death of the good a fitting 
occasion to lash the vices of the living, made the most caustic allusion to 
the Flemish favourites of Charles, and their pestilent influence on the 
country. Such was the end of this remarkable man ; the most remarkable, 
in many respects, of his time. His character was of that stern and lofty 
cast which seems to rise above the ordinary wants and weaknesses of 
humanity. His genius, of the severest order, like Dante’s or Michael 
Angelo’s in the regions of fancy, impresses us with ideas of power, that 
excite admiration akin to terror. His enterprises, as we have seen, were 
of the boldest character: his execution of them equally bold. He dis- 
dained to woo fortune by any of those soft and pliant arts which are often 
the most effectual. He pursued his ends by the most direct means, In 
this way he frequently multiplied difficulties; but difficulties seemed to 
have a charm for him, by the opportunity they afforded of displaying the 
energies of his soul. With these qualities he combined a versatility of 
talent usually found only in softer and more flexible characters. Though 
bred in the cloister, he distinguished himself both in the cabinet and the 
camp; for the latter, indeed, so repugnant to his regular profession, he 
had a natural genius, according to the testimony of his biographer; and 
he evinced his relish for it by declaring, that ‘ the smell of gunpowder 
was more grateful to him than the sweetest perfume of Arabia.’ In every 
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situation, however, he exhibited the stamp of his peculiar calling ; and 
the stern lineaments of the monk were never wholly concealed under the 
mask of the statesman, or the visor of the warrior. He had a full measure 
of the religious bigotry which belonged to the age; and he had melan- 
choly scope for displaying it, as chief of that dread tribunal over which 
he presided during the last ten years of his life.” 


The character of Gonsalvo of Cordova, as sketched by our author, 
will not appear to disadvantage even by the side of that of Ximenes. 
In his person and bearing he is said to have been not only ex- 
tremely handsome and elegant, but majestic ; so that every one who 


came before him acknowledged the influence of a noble presence. — 


Then as to his achievements :— 


“ His splendid military successes, so gratifying to Castilian pride, have 
made the name of Gonsalvo as familiar to his countrymen as that of the 
Cid, which, floating down the stream of popular melody, has been trea- 
sured up as a part of the national history. His shining qualities, even 
more than his exploits, have been often made the theme of fiction ; and 
fiction, as usual, has dealt with them in a fashion to leave only confused 
and erroneous conceptions of both. More is known of the Spanish hero, 
for instance, to foreign readers from Florian’s agreeable novel, than from 
any authentic record of his actions; yet Florian, by dwelling only on the 
dazzling and popular traits of his hero, has depicted him as the very per- 
sonification of romantic chivalry. This certainly was net his character, 
which might be said to have been formed after a riper civilization than 
the age of chivalry; at least it had none of the nonsense of that age, its 
fanciful vagaries, reckless adventure, and wild romantic gallantry. His 
characteristics were prudence, coolness, steadiness of purpose, and intimate 
knowledge of man. He understood, above all, the temper of his own 
countrymen. He may be said in some degree to have formed their mili- 
tary character, their patience of severe training and hardship, their 
unflinching obedience, their inflexible spirit under reverses, and their 
decisive energy in the hour of action. It is certain, that the Spanish 
soldier under his hands assumed an entirely new aspect from that which 
he had displayed in the romantic wars of the Peninsula. 

“ Gonsalvo was untainted with the coarser vices characteristic of the 
time. He discovered none of that griping avarice too often the reproach 
of his countrymen in these wars. His hand and heart were liberal as the 
day. He betrayed none of the cruelty and licentiousness which disgrace 
the age of chivalry. On all occasions he was prompt to protect women 
from injury or insult. Although his distinguished manners and rank gave 
him obvious advantages with the sex, he never abused them; and he has 
left a character, unimpeached by any historian, of unblemished morality 
in his domestic relations. This wasa rare virtue in the sixteenth century. 

‘“ Gonsalvo’s fame rests on his military prowess ; yet his character would 
seem in many respects better suited to the calm and cultivated walks of 
civil life. His government of Naples exhibited much discretion and sound 
policy ; and there, as afterwards in his retirement, his polite and liberal 
manners secured not merely the good-will but the strong attachment of 
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those around him. His early education, like that of most of the noble 
cavaliers who came forward before the improvements introduced under 
Isabella, was taken up with knightly exercises, more than intellectual 
accomplishments. He was never taught Latin, and had no pretensions 
to scholarship; but he honoured and nobly recompensed it in others. His 
solid sense and liberal taste supplied all deficiencies in himself, and led him 
to select friends and companions from among the most enlightened and 
virtuous of the community.” 


In one sense Gonsalvo was unfortunate in respect of the era of 
his birth, for he came upon the stage of life before the great social 
tngegrements were introduced which were developed under Isabella 
and her husband. We allude to those especially which follow in 
the train of scholarship and a high education. The amount of this 
scholarship, and of the general mental illuminations introduced in 
consequence of this excellent queen’s encouragement and example, 
may be gathered from the following statement :— 


«The queen’s instructor in the Latin language was a lady named Dona 
Beatriz de Galindo, called from her peculiar attainments Ja Latina. 
Another lady, Dona Lucia de Madrano, publicly lectured on the Latin 
classics in the university of Salamanca. And another, Dona Francisca 
de Lebrija, daughter of the historian of that name, filled the chair of 
rhetoric with applause at Alcala. But our limits will not allow a further 
enumeration of names, which should never be permitted to sink into obli- 
vion, were it only for the rare scholarship, peculiarly rare in the female 
sex, which they displayed in an age comparatively unenlightened. Female 
education in that day embraced a wider compass of e:udition, at least in 
reference to the ancient languages, than is common at present ; a circum- 
stance imputable probably to the poverty of modern literature, and the 
new and general appetite excited by the revival of classical learning in 
Italy. I am not aware however that it was usual for learned ladies in 
any other country than Spain to take part in the public exercises of the 
Gymnasium, and deliver lectures from the chairs of the universities.” 


Such notices as the one we have last cited, with many others 
scattered through these well-digested volumes concerning the litera- 
ture of Spain during the era they embrace, are evidence sufficient 
that our author has not rashly gone to work in the composition of 
his book, and that he has been fully equipped in regard to subordi- 
nate points, as well as the leading features of a most striking and 
instructive period in national and European history. But a pro- 
duction so large and elaborate can only be properly estimated after 
long and careful study, in as far as its profounder and philosophic 
merits are concerned ; though style, judgment, candour, and variety 
of illustration, and the several qualities of a plain and happily-sus- 
tained narrative, may, with some degree of assurance, be pronounced 
upon, from such disjointed and fragmentary extracts as we have 
now submitted to our readers. 
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NOTICES. 





Art. XV.—A Concise Review of the Campaigns of the British Legion 
in Spain. By Lizut.-Coronet J. H. Homrrry. London: Boone, 
1838. 

Tue title-page goes on to say, that this Review contains a full statement of 

the grounds on which the claims of the Legion on the British Government 

are based, and a view of the political question which originated the expedi- 
tion ; added to which is an Appendix, containing documents valuable to all 

concerned, as well as to members of the legislature at this moment. A 

large map illustrative of the warlike movements described is also inserted. 

Such being the subjects treated of, we are bound to say that the author has 

acquitted himself ably. His vindication of the Legion is forcible and con- 

vincing, owing to his experience and knowledge of military tactics, and his 
opportunities of observation as ‘‘ Commanding Engineer on the coast of 

Cantabria.” His appeal to the British Senate is no less powerful and 

awakening. 

The pamphlet is dedicated to “ Lieutenant-General de Lacy Evans,” and 
the spirit and style in which this officer is spoken of may be gathered from 
the last sentence in the preface, which is in these words—* Of General Evans 
I can only say with Brutus, ‘If you ask me why I did this, here is my 
answer: not that I loved Cesar Jess, but that I loved Rome more.’” The 
last paragraph of the Review we shall also copy. These are its terms— 
“ Evans, stand forth, stand forth like a man, if that you be a man;—fling 
down the gauntlet, man, and die rather than forfeit your word, solemnly 
given, and implicitly relied on by your betrayed and abandoned comrades | 
Tell the truckling slaves, who would deny you justice, you despise their 
base shuffling and prevaricating! Tell them, ‘that the Government that 
repeals an existing law to enable a particular force to go out fora particular 
purpose, and supplies them with arms to carry their intentions into effect, 
virtually sends out that furce, and no sophistry can prejudice this plain view 
of the question.’ (Lord Carnarvon.) Tell them, moreover, they are again 
and again bound to see justice done to you and your comrades. Identify 
yourself with their cause, and don't hang back as if you held your seat in 
Parliament at the will and pleasure of Lord this or Lord that. The people 
of England have seats enough for those who do their duty fearlessly and 
honourably, and they look to things not words. You say you do not think 
it advisable to moot the question! Is that all the answer you can give? 
When you had staked your fame on gaining a particular point which the 
enemy held intrenched up to the eyes, and asked your officers to take it, 
they did not stand to bargain with you, but they did their duty honourably 
and like soldiers, and trusted to you and the Government to do yours! 
Now do it! Do it, and let the world see you are not ashamed !” 





Art. XVI.—Essays and Correspondence, chiefly on Scriptural Subjects. 
By the late Joun Waker. Collected and Arranged for the Press by 
Wituiam Burton. 2 vols. London: Longman. 1838. 

Two octavo volumes containing above twelve hundred closely printed 
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pages, chiefly of controversial writings on religious subjects, and by one man, 
may well occasion anxiety and doubt on the part at least of a youthful or 
earnest inquirer regarding the precise nature and the truth of the doctrines 
of Christianity. The editor, however, is of opinion, that there are no human, 
writings that have, with the perspicuity and comprehensiveness that distin. 
guish those before us, exhibited the glory and truth of the Gospel. We 
have no desire and no right to impugn the statement or the conduct of a 
disciple in publishing that which he conscientiously believes will establish 
its accuracy ; although we observe that Mr. Walker falls foul of doctrines 
which have been advanced by divines and others on religious subjects, who 
are generally regarded as eminent and sound expounders of sacred truth, 
Dr. Chalmers amongst others. In truth, our controversialist, after he had 
distinguished himself as a scholar and a div ne, was not always of the same 
mind on some of the points which engage him in the work before us; and 
even appears to have shifted his ground after new light had broke in upon 
him; although without a question, he was always and uniformly sincere 
and honest. 

Mr. Walker was for many years a minister in the establishment, and a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In both of these stations he distinguished 
himself much. At length he resigned his rank in the University, and became 
also the leader of a religious sect, well known in connexion with his name, 
called Separatists. As to the literary merits of the present volumes—many 
of the contents of which have previously appeared in detached forms—we 
have to say that the scholar and the logician is everywhere apparent. But 
still we cannot but repeat the sentiment that, when at this time of day such 
ponderous tomes by one man are employed to demolish certain opinions 
and set up others in their place on matters deeply concerning man’s future 
and everlasting destinies, ideas are suggested which we cannot but pronounce 
to be perplexing and lamentable. 





Art. XVII.—Essays on Unexplained Phenomena. By Granam 
Hutcuison. Glasgow: Griffin. 

THEsE Essays, purporting to contain ‘‘ New Views regarding the Cause of 
Centrifugal Force in Planetary Motion; the Radiation of Caloric, and the 
Central Heat of the Earth ; with Refutations of many Existing Opinions on 
these Subjects,”’ suggest and enforce the theory, that ‘“ The repulsive force 
between the homogeneous particles of imponderable bodies (light, caloric, 
and the electric fluid) extends to all distances.”’ On these topics his induc- 
tion of facts is so copious, and his reasoning so ingenious, that we opine 
more will be said and much further researches will ere long be taken in 
reference to his views than the unscientific reader can contemplate or anti- 
cipate. It is not often that we find the promise of ** New Views,” when so 
confidently advanced as it is by Mr. Hutchison—for it figures in the title- 
page—duly fulfilled in the subsequent parts of a book. In the present case, 
however, we are much mistaken if his theory does not gain him high credit 
among the select few who are competent to judge of its merits. 


— 





Arr. XVIII..—Conversations on Nature and Art. Second Series. 
London: Murray. 1838. 
WE really think this is an improvement on the First Series. At any rate 
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it is a delightful little volume, its contents are much varied, familiar yet 
animated in the detail, entertaining and instructive. There is talk about 
many subjects in natural history, as well as under the heads, Art and 
Manufactures. To the middle-aged or the old, these Conversations about 
the Roman Circus, colours for painting, heraldry, tropical plants, &c. will 
be useful and interesting almost equally as to the young. 





Arr. XIX.—Schloss’s English Bijou Almanack for 1838. Album 
Tablets ; with the Poetry of the same. By L. E. I..: with Illustrative 
Arabesque Designs. By T.H.Jonzs. London: A. Schloss. 1837. 

Tuis ingenious and pretty casket, which is little larger than a lady’s locket, 

and which might not inconveniently be suspended and worn in the same 

gentle manner that any trinket is paraded which adorns the neck and the 
bust, contains this year in addition to the miniature calendar, portraits of 
the Queen, the late King, Sir Walter Scott, &c., with poetry by Miss 

Landon. The whole of these contents being on an invisible scale to the 

unassisted gaze, a microscopic glass forms part of the lovely toy to help the 

earnest and curious eye. Altogether the English Bijou Almanack is one of 
the most tasteful and elegant playthings we have ever seen; its embossings 
of gold, its velvet, and morocco, as well as its portraits, being so minutely 
delicate and accurate as to stand the scrutiny of the accompanying lens. 
We give a sample of the poetry, and select the lines that are addressed to 
our youthful sovereign. 
‘* Her Most Gractous Majesty Queen Victoria. 
** And has that young and graceful hand 
Empire o’er land and sea? 
Yet, though upon the lion’s mane, 
Our little tome may be 
A fitting offering, calling back 
Thy childish days to thee. 
A toy—a trifle—not the less 
Our fairy volume brings 
The heartfelt wishes for thy sake 
That wait on graver things ; 
May every hour its tablets note, 
For thee wear angels’ wings.” 





Art. XX.—Connected Essays and Tracts, &c. §c. By Henry 
O’Connor, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1838. 
Tuxsr Essays and Tracts contain a series of inferences, as the author tells 
us, deduced chiefly from the principles of the most celebrated Sceptics. 
Or, to quote the lengthened title of the book, the work contains, “ Ist. 
Observasions on the foundation of Morals in human nature; 2nd. A Di- 
gressive Essay upon some Metaphysical Paradoxes; 3rd. A Treatise on the 
evidences of Revelation in the Science of Nature. And an Appendix of 
two Dissertations, containing some remarks on the question of Materialism 
and the present aspect of that controversy; and a brief review of Hume’s 
Natural History of Religion. With Notes upon various incidental subjects.” 
It will be at once understood from the notices thus figuring in the title-page 
that Mr.O’Connor has launched into the abstruse fields of metaphysics. Such 
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disquisitions, it is true, are not popular, anc indeed of late years have gone 
much into disrepute, even among men of letters. Still, in the loftier paths 
of speculation, the science of mind, and the doctrines of natural religion, will 
ever maintain their rightful supremacy; and to all who desire to become 
enlightened in relation to these sublime subjects we recommend the present 
volume as one which abounds with reasoning and illustrations that are at 
once striking and solid. The author is well acquainted with the stores that 
have been treasured up by the great fathers of mental and divine philosophy ; 
and while he has made these stores his own, he has blended with them much 
that either tends to correct or to improve what has been thus left. The 
manner in which he turns the Sceptic’s weapons back against him who 
shot them, must be pronounced happily conceived and dextrously executed, 





Art. XXI.—Celestial Scenery ; or, the Wonders of the Planetary System 
displayed, &c. By Tuomas Dick, L.L.D. London: Ward and Co. 
1838. 

Tuis is not merely a condensed compilation of the most important dis- 

coveries in astronomical science, but it presents the results of much obser- 

vation and study on the part of the author, the whole setting before the 
juvenile or general reader, most forcibly, the majesty and perfections of God 
as read in a plurality of worlds. Dr. Dick has a richly-stored and an ori- 
ginal mind which lends to his illustrations both the charm of novelty and the 
«dignity of an exalted philosophy, qualities that are exceedingly well calcu- 
lated to secure and advance the sacred purposes he has in view. 





Arr. XXII.—Plain Advice on the Making of Wills, 8c. By Jonn H. 

Brapy. Fourth Edition. London: Maxwell. 1838. 
Ir that be true which Sir Edward Sugden has said, viz. that “ to put off 
making your will until the hand of death is upon you. evinces either 
cowardice, or a shameful neglect of your temporal concerns,” then any plain 
and accurate advice which may be tendered on the subject ought to be cor- 
dially welcomed. The fact, that the present is the fourth impression of 
Mr. Brady’s work, and that it has appeared at a period when most essential 
changes in the law of wills have been enacted by the legislature, which 
changes have been incorporated in the work so as to show by apposition 
what that law was, and what it now is, will no doubt command for the 
volume additional popularity even to that which it has heretofore secured. 
It is clearly a standard authority on the important subject of which it 
treats. 





Art. XXIII.—General Introduction to a Course of Lectures on English 
Grammar and Composition. By Henry Rocers, London: Ball. 
1838. 

THERE is a very considerable share of originality in the views which Mr. 
Rogers has here expounded, and unusual beauty of expression in his details. 
We must say that the example which he has furnished in the art of com- 
position, will, not less than the principles he has developed and the rules 
he has explained, improve the taste and enlighten the judgment of the 
student regarding the various accomplishments of which he has here shown 
himself to be so great a master. 
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Art. XXIV.—Southey’s Poetical Works, Vol. III. London: Longman. 
, 1838. 

Tu1s volume continues Southey’s Juvenile and Minor Poems, *‘ The 

Devil’s Walk” complete, with additions, forms the principal feature of its 

contents. ‘These additions will not by some be deemed improvements, 

though taking the volume as a whole, it excites much interest not only on 

account of the poetry but of the sentiments it contains. 





Art. XXV.—Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. Part X. 
London: Tilt. 1837. 

Tuis part finishes a volume containing fifty engravings with their proper 
quantum of letter-press matter; but having so frequently spoken in de- 
served terms of approbation in behalf of preceding portions of the work, we 
need do nothing more at present, than to state that these ports and harbours 
are to be found between Berwick-upon-T weed and Plymouth, while in point 
of representation, fidelity, and truth, as well as spirit and beauty, charac- 
terize the efforts of the artists who have been employed upon them. We 
hope the encouragement shown to this volume, will be a sufficient induce- 
ment to cause the proprietors of the work to extend a similar degree of 
pains and enterprize upon all the principal ports, naval stations, watering 
places, and fishing towns of Great Britain; for we know of not another 
series of subjects which can so directly and spiritedly unite what is pictu- 
resque in nature and art, and at the same time be so characteristic of na- 
tional industry and prowess, as well as of pleasuring and pastime. 





Art. XXVI.—Outlines of Naval Routine. By A. D. Forpycz, R. N. 

London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 
AccorDING to the extent of our knowledge on the subjects handled in the 
present volume, or the ordinary judgment which novices may be allowed to 
exert, it furnishes a most complete and satisfactory body of instructions for 
the guidance of him who may be the tyro or even one far advanced in naval 
routine. Practical distinctness and propriety, as well as minuteness and 
multiplicity, mark Mr. Fordyce’s Outlines,—the term which he modestly 
applies to a work that is a desideratum in the profession. A profession, it 
is manifest from this volume, that of the navy must be, and an arduous as 
well as a puzzling one too. Let the person who knows not this or who 
doubts it, read the plain, sensible, and practical treatise before us, and he 
will both learn and be convinced. 





Art, XXVII—Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac and National 
Repository, for the Year 1838. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
We have long known and frequently said that in as far as regards Great 
Britain and especially Scotland, Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanac 
contains by far the fullest and most valuable articles of intelligence that 
are to be found in any similar production. Multiplicity, correctness, 
arrangement, and, which is not to be overlooked in a publication of such 
universal utility, cheapness, are pre-eminently the features of this 
compact volume. In previous years all these recommendations were the 
Vou. 1. (1838). No. IL. Y 
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due of the work, the extended experience of the proprietors and publishers 
enabling them annually to advance astep beyond themselves, Still we are 
of opinion that never in any former occasion have they made more manifest 
and important improvements than for 1838, even as regards 1837. It is in 
fact, next to the Bible, The Book, especially for Scotland and the North of 
England. 





Art. XXVIII.—Substance of a Lecture on Poetic Genius as a Moral Power; 
delivered 2nd October, 1387, at the Milton Institution. To which is 
added, an Ode. By Joun A. Heraup. London: Fraser. 1887. 

THERE is matter for thought and admiration in this pamphlet,—materiel 
that might and ought to be beaten out into a much broader form. Excel- 
lent feeling and originality pervade it. The ordinary and hasty reader 
will, perhaps, pronounce the Jecturer a rhapsodist, and we have felt that some 
of the statements, until farther elucidated and more strongly fortified, con- 
tain paradox and smack of transcendentalism. Indeed, Mr. Heraud’s attempt 
is not in its present condition, according to our judgment, calculated to do 
much good or work many convictions. Let him therefore mature and ex- 
pand his ideas, and the reverse will, we anticipate, be the case. His Ode 
is a precious curiosity, which no one but a poet could have produced. 





Art. XXIX.—Memoirs of an Aristocrat, and Reminiscences of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. By a Midshipman of the Bellerophon. London: 
Whittaker. 1838. 

Fact and fiction, are here hashed up together, as respects the Memoirs. 
The Reminiscences appear to be authentic. Of the former, however, we 
cannot speak very kindly. In tracing the supposed fortunes of a branch of 
a noble Scotch house, till by the decease of all those who may have a pre- 
ferable claim to the peerage, and till the young cadet thinks himself en- 
titled to pursue his claim before the House of Lords, a series of rather im- 
probable incidents, not very tastefully handled, are introduced. The writer 
seems to be young in more senses than one; and instead of carrying out 
his Memoirs as he threatens to do, through another volume, we counsel 
him first to prune his fancy, to digest his materials, and to be less 
personal. 





Art. XXX.—Notes of a Journey through Canada, the United States of 
America, and the West Indies. By James Logan, Esq. Advocate. Edin- 
burgh: Fraser aud Co. 1838. 

Mr. LoGan’s progress through the countries indicated above, was too 

rapid, and his opportunities and advantages as a traveller too few, to en- 

title his Notes to much consideration. At the same time, it is clear that 
he describes what he saw and expresses what he felt, in a straight forward 
and faithful manner; while the recent occurrences which have agitated 
the people of Canada, will lend to the part of the work that treats of these 
colonies, an interest which would not otherwise attach to his book. Avoid- 
ing all discussion about the matters at issue between the Home Government 
and the Canadians, we shall quote part of Mr, Logan’s account of the con- 
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trast observable to the mere tourist, between the French and the Irish cot- 
tagers, who dwell in the neighbourhood of Quebec. 

“Crossing the St. Charles river by a wooden drawbridge, where we 
paid a toll of 1s. 3d. and passing the Marine Hospital, one of the largest 
buildings in Quebec, we proceeded down the right bank of the St. Law- 
rence for nearly nine miles; passing many cottages on both sides of the 
road, and the straggling village of Beaufort. The cottages, in their ge- 
neral appearance and neatness, having a flower-garden in front and flow- 
ers inside, recall to mind those of the mother country, France; the 
majority of the inhabitants of Lower Canada being of French extraction, 
and retaining their original language. Their form, sprightly disposition, 
dress, and manners, are to this day decidedly French. They live sepa- 
rate from the British, refusing to amalgamate with them, and of late 
years scarcely holding any intercourse with them, owing to the difference 
in politics. On the other hand, they readily suit themselves to the Indian 
character. There is a very striking contrast between their cottages and 
those of the Irish, who come next to them in number. Looking out of 
almost every French cottage we observed a pretty girl, the very picture of 
cheerfulness; and the interior was very neatand clean. The building is 
of one story; and generally contains a single apartment, with a large 
stove in the centre, and wooden bedsteads in the corners ; but sometimes 
there is a bed-room apart. The Irish cottages, although of the same size, 
and constructed of the same materials, being built of wood and covered 
with shingles, are much less neat and cleanly. The shingles are thin 
pine boards, which, after exposure to the weather for some time, so much 
resemble slates in appearance, that a stranger would readily take them 
for such. Even the Irish children seen about the cottages have a very 
different appearance from the French; the former being demure and 
dogged, while the latter are all liveliness and full of frolic.” 





Art. XXXI.—The Age of the Earth considered Geologically and His- 
torically. By aiid Ruinp. Edinburgh: Fraser & Co. 1838. 
Mr. Rurnp is of opinion that the prevailing geological theories of the day 
will not long maintain themselves, that the question between and among 
them will not long rest where it now stands. His design is not, however, 
to attempt devising any new or final solution of the dilemma, but to place 
the different parts of the subject, and the different opinions on it of chief 
celebrity, within the view of the general inquirer and student of geology. 
It is proper, at the same time, to mention that he is a firm believer in the 
testimony of the Sacred Writings, and thinks that the Mosaic account of 
the Creation was intended to be as readily understood by the mass of man- 
kind as by the critical reader. He therefore gives implicit credence to the 
Scriptural narrative at the beginning of the Bible, according to its obvious 
and literal meaning as far as it goes. We must admit that the author 
evinces no small share of ingenuity upon this perplexed question as well as 
a particular acquaintance with what has been advanced on it by the greatest 

authorities. 

One of Mr. Rhind’s principal grounds of argument is, that the Mosaic 
account of creation cannot be applied to the earth’s strata as they now 
exist, because we no longer behold the earth as at first formed, for that at 
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the deluge, which was a supernatural event, there was such a destroying 
and remodelling as to put it beyond our reach to reason or speculate about 
any geological facts prior to that period. All theories, therefore, built upon 
merely geological evidences, he holds to be imperfect, and perhaps for ever 
so; faith as well as reason being required to any satisfactory conclusions of 
the mind, since there has been a secondary as well as primary world. The 
only extract which we shall introduce contains the author’s answer toa 
very common method of reducing the testimony of Scripture and clearing 
the way, it may be, to some most extravagant notions. He says, “ Such, 
too, is the rapid spread of novel opinion, that the boundless antiquity of the 
earth is now incorporated into the superficial jargon of the day. Every 
propounder of a system now prefaces it with the progressive stages of the 
world’s growth, and draws largely in his analogies on the tardy development 
of the operations of Omnipotence ; and when a check is offered to his crude 
and inconclusive conceptions, he fancies himself another Galileo, and glo- 
ries in his imagined martyrdom. Yet no case was ever more exaggerated 
than that of Galileo; and even assuming it in its worst phase, it was rather 
the fault of the age than of the individuals engaged in it. How many really 
wicked attacks have been levelled at sacred things from the days of Galileo 
to the present, and successfully refuted by divines, laudably on the watch 
to preserve the purity of that faith which has been intrusted to them, and 
yet how small praise has been awarded them, compared to this one case of 
exaggerated oppression! Even our modern cosmogonists triumphantly 
appeal to this, although the Galileon heresy has nothing in common with 
their objectionable theories in thus far—that the most remote revelation of 
astronomical truths would have been foreign to the very purpose of our 
limited and probationary state, while, on the other hand, a distinct revela- 
tion, so far, of the origin of the world and its physical history, was neces- 
sary to the understanding of man’s moral condition and prospects. In the 
former case, the common language, descriptive of phenomena as they are 
seen, was necessarily made use of ; in the latter, language expressly descrip- 
tive of the actual facts was indispensable.” 

We have said enough and quoted enough to show that Mr. Rhind’s small 
volume deserves the diligent study of all inquirers into the facts of geology, 
and of all, whether believers in the literal meaning of the Mosaic history of 
creation or the reverse. 
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